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PREFACE. 


Tue speech contained in this volume is published just as it 
was delivered, with the exception of corrections in lan- 
guage and style. One or two passages have been 
condensed and re-arranged. The four parts into which 
the speech is divided do not correspond with the days on 
which it was delivered. Part of the third part was 
delivered on the second day, and the remainder and the 
whole of the fourth part on the third day. 

Of the numerous quotations in the second part from the 
writings of eminent divines on the subject of Inspiration, 
fifteen will be found in a pamphlet published by Dr. Samuel 
Davidson in his edition of the second volume of Horne’s 
Introduction to the Scriptures; seven of them I borrowed 
from Dr. Davidson’s pamphlet; the others I had collected 
before I met with it. I have verified all of them, and can 
testify, not merely to their accuracy, but to the fact that 
they fairly represent the views of the authors quoted. 

In most eases I have given in the footnotes references to 
the edition as well as to the page of the authors referred to. 
I subjoin a list of the editions of a few authors whom I 
had frequent occasion to quote, and with whose works I did 
not take this course. 
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Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles. Oxford. 1819. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Butiter’s Works. Oxford. 1844. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Curtitingwortn’s Works. London. 1742. 1 vol. folio. 

Hay’s Lectures on Divinity. Cambridge, 1816. 4 vols. 
8vo. 

Homizms of the Church of England. Oxford. 1840. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Hooxer’s Works. Oxford. 1845. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Jzerrmy Taytor’s Works, by Heber. Oxford. 

Warsorton’s Divine Legation of Moses. London. 1765. 
5 vols. 8vo. 


In order to render the case intelligible, I have prefixed 
to the speech an abstract of the articles exhibited against 
Dr. Williams, two extracts from the Essays and Reviews 
themselves, and an abstract of my argument. The extracts 
from the Essays and Reviews are intended to enable the 
public to form some notion of the manner in which the 
articles against Dr. Williams were drawn up, and the 
degree of fairness with which the extracts given repre- 
sented his opinions. 
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ABSTRACT 


OF THE 


ARTICLES EXHIBITED AGAINST DR; WILLIAMS 


IN THE 


ARCHES’ COURT OF CANTERBURY. 


\ 





N.B.—In order to avoid confusion between the articLes of charge, the 
individual articiEs of which the articles of charge are made up, and the 
Turrty-nings ARticLEs of religion, the articles collectively are, 
throughout this work, described as THE INDICTMENT, and the individual 
articles as the counts. The word articuxs is throughout applied to the 
Thirty-nine Articles of religion only. 


Tue charge against Dr. Williams was for having, in 
his Review of Bunsen’s Biblical Researches contained in 
the Essays and Reviews, advisedly maintained and affirmed 
certain erroneous, strange, and heretical doctrines, posi- 
tions and opinions, contrary and repugnant to the doc- 
trine and teaching of the said United Church of England 
and Ireland, as by law established, contravening thereby 
the statutes, constitutions, and canons ecclesiastical of 
the realm, and against the peace and unity of the Church. 
The charge was contained in twenty-two counts. 
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The First Count was as follows:—We article and ob- 
ject to you, the said Reverend Rowland Williams, that by 
the laws, statutes, constitutions, and canons ecclesiastical 
of the realm, ail ecclesiastical persons, of what rank or 
condition soever, who have been admitted into Holy 
Orders of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
ought to adhere to and maintain with constancy and sin- 
cerity the doctrine and teaching of the Church; and that 
whosoever after having been so admitted, and having sub- 
scribed and declared his assent to the Articles of Religion 
agreed upon by the Archbishop and Bishops of both pro- 
vinces and the whole clergy, in the convocation holden at 
London in the year of our Lord 1562, and ratified by 
royal authority, shall revolt from, or impugn, or promul- 
gate doctrines or positions contrary to, or inconsistent with, 
the said Articles, or any of them, or any of the doctrines 
therein contained, or shall utter, publish, promulgate, or 
declare anything contrary to, or in derogation of, the doc- 
trine and teaching of the said Church, as contained and 
set forth in the book entitled “ The Book of Common 
“* Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments and other 
« Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the 
“ use of the Church of England, together with the Psalter 
“ or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be said or 
* sung in Churches, and the form and manner of making, 
“ ordaining, and. consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and 
“ Deacons,” ought to be punished and corrected according 
to the gravity of his offence and the exigency of the law. 


The Sxconp Counr charged that Dr. Williams was Vicar 
of Broad Chalke. 
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The Turrp Count was formal. 


The Fourtu Count charged a publication in the Diocese 
of Salisbury. 


The Friern Count charged that the following preface was 
prefixed to the Essays and Reviews with Dr. Williams’s 
consent :—* To the Reader :—It will be understood that 
“the Authors of the ensuing Essays are responsible for 
“their respective Articles only. They have written in 
* entire independence of each other, and without concert 
“or comparison. The volume, it is hoped, will be 
“received as an attempt to illustrate the advantage 
* derivable to the cause of religious and moral truth from 
“a free handling, in a becoming spirit, of subjects pecu- 
“iarly liable to suffer by the repetition of conventional 
« language, and from traditional methods of treatment.” 


The Srxru Count charged that nine editions of the book 
were published without any substantial alteration in Dr. 
Williams’s Review. 


The Szventa Count quoted the following passages :— 


At pages 60 and 61—* As in his Egypt our author sifts 
“the historical date of the Bible, so in his Gott in der 
“ Geschichte, he expounds its directly religious element. 
« Lamenting, like Pascal, the wretchedness of our feverish 
“ being when estranged from its eternal stay, he traces, as 
“a countryman of Hegel, the Divine thought bringing 
“order out of confusion. Unlike the despairing school, 
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‘“‘ who forbid us trust in God or in conscience, unless we 
‘¢ kill our souls with literalism, he finds salvation for men 
“and States only in becoming acquainted with the Author 
“ of our life, by whose reason the world stands fast, whose 
‘* stamp we bear in our forethought, and whose voice our 
“ conscience echoes. In the Bible, as an expression of 
‘devout reason, and therefore to be read with reason 
“in freedom, he finds record of the spiritual giants 
“ whose experience generated the religious atmosphere 
* we breathe.” 

At pages 82 and 83—“ If we would estimate the truth 
“ of such views, the full import of which hardly lies on the 
* surface, we find two lines of inquiry present themselves 
“as criteria: and each of these divides itself into two 
“branches. First, as regards the subject-matter, both 
* spiritual affection and metaphysical reasoning forbid us 
“ to confine revelations like those of Christ to the first half 
* century of our era, but show at least affinities of our 
“ faith existing in men’s minds anterior to Christianity, 
“‘ and renewed with deep echo from living hearts in many 
“a generation. Again, on the side of external criticism, 
*‘ we find the evidences of our canonical books and of the 
“ patristic authors nearest to them, are sufficient to prove 
* illustration in outward act of principles perpetually true ; 
* but not adequate to guarantee narratives inherently in- 
“ credible, or precepts evidently wrong. Hence we are 
“ obliged to assume in ourselves a verifying faculty, 
* not unlike the discretion which a mathematician would 
“use in weighing a treatise on geometry, or the liberty | 
“which a musician would reserve in reporting a law of 
“harmony. Thus, as we are expressly told, we are to have 
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“ the witness in ourselves. It is not our part to dictate to 
« Almighty God, that He ought to have spared us this 
« strain upon our consciences ; nor in giving us through His 
“ Son a deeper revelation of His own presence, was He 
“ bound to accompany His gift by a special form of record. 
«“ Hence there is no antecedent necessity that the least 
« rational view of the Gospel should: be the truest, or that 
“ our faith should have no human element, and its records 
«be exempt from historical law. Rather, we may argue, 
“ the more Divine the germ, the more human must be the 
* development.” 

At pages 77 and 78—“ But, if such a notion alarms 
“ those who think that, apart from omniscience belonging to 
«‘ the Jews, the proper conclusion of reason is atheism; it 
« is not inconsistent with the idea that Almighty God has 
“been pleased to educate men and nations, employing 
“imagination no less than conscience, and suffering His 
“lessons to play freely within the limits of humanity and 
“ its shortcomings. Nor will any fair reader rise from the 
“ prophetical disquisitions, without feeling that he has 
been under the guidance of a master’s hand. The great 
“result is to vindicate the work of the Eternal Spirit; 
« that abiding influence, which, as our church teaches us 
«in the Ordination Service, underlies all others, and in 
“ which converge all images of old time and means of 
« orace now; temple, Scripture, finger, and hand of God; 
« and again, preaching, sacraments, waters which comfort, 
“and flame which burns. If such a Spirit did not dwell 
“in the Church the Bible would not be inspired, for the 
« Bible is, before all things, the written voice of the con- 
« gregation. Bold as such a theory of inspiration may 
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“ sound, it was the earliest creed of the Church, and 

“it is the only one to which the facts of Scripture answer. 

“ The Sacred Writers acknowledge themselves men of like 

"« passions with ourselves, and we are promised illumina- 

‘ tion from the Spirit which dwelt in them. Hence, when 

“we find our Prayer-book constructed on the idea of the 

* Church being an inspired society, instead of objecting 

« that every one of us is fallible, we should define inspira- 

“tion consistently with the facts of Scripture, and of 
“human nature. These would neither exclude the idea 

“ of fallibility among Israelites of old, nor teach us to 

* quench the Spirit in true hearts for ever. But if any 

“one prefers thinking the Sacred Writers passionless 

“machines, and calling Luther and Milton ‘ uninspired,’ 
“let him co-operate in researches by which his theory, if 
true, will be triumphantly confirmed.” 

It charged that in these passages Dr. Williams did ad- 
visedly maintain and affirm that the Bible or Holy Scripture 
is an expression of devout reason, and the written voice of the 
congregation, not the Word of God, nor containing any special 
revelation of His truth, or of His dealings with mankind, nor 
the rule of our faith. It alleged that this doctrine was 
contrary to the sixth, seventh, and twentieth articles of 
religion, and to the teaching of the Church as con- 
tained in :— 


1. The Epistle for Christmas Day. Heb. i. 1. 

2. The Epistle for the Epiphany. Eph. iii. 1. 

3. The proper preface in the Communion Service for 
Whit Sunday and seven days after, all of which 
were set out at length. 
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The Erauru Counr extracted the following passages :— 

At pages 65, 66, and 67—“ In our own country each 
“ successive defence of the prophecies, in proportion as its 
“ author was able, detracted something from the extent of 
“ literal prognostication; and either laid stress on the 
* moral element, or urged a second, as the spiritual sense. 
«* Even Butler foresaw the possibility that every prophecy 
«in the Old Testament might have its elucidation in con- 
« temporaneous history; but literature was not his strong 
“ point, and he turned aside, endeavouring to limit it, from 
“an unwelcome idea. Bishop Chandler is said to have 
“thought twelve passages in the Old Testament directly 
“ Messianic; others restricted this character to five. 
« Paley ventures to quote only one. Bishop Kidder? con- 
“ ceded freely an historical sense in Old Testament texts 
“ yemote from adaptations in the New. The apostolic 
«‘ Middleton pronounced firmly for the same principle ; 
« Archbishop Newcome? and others proyed in details its 
“ necessity. Coleridge, in a suggestive letter, preserved 
‘in the memoirs of Cary, the translator of Dante, threw 
secular prognostication altogether out of the idea of 
« prophecy. Dr. Arnold, and his truest followers, bear, 


1 Collected in the Boyle Lectures. 

2 4 Literal Translation of the Prophets, from Isaiah to Malachi, with 
Notes by Lowth, Blayney, Newcome, Wintle, Horsley, &c. London, 
1836. A book unequal, but useful for want of a better, and of which a 
revision, if not an entire recast, with the aid of recent expositors, might 
employ our biblical scholars. 

3 « Of prophecies in the sense of prognostication I utterly deny that 
there is any instance delivered by one of the illustrious Diadoche, whom 
the Jewish church comprised in the name Prophets—and I shall regard 
Cyrus as an exception, when I believe the 137th Psalm to have been com- 
posed by David. [“ Nay, 
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* not always consistently, on the same side. On the other 
“ hand, the declamatory assertions, so easy in pulpits or 
“on platforms, and aided sometimes by powers which 
*‘ produce silence rather than conviction, have not only 
“kept alive, but magnified with uncritical exaggeration, 
“ whatever the fathers had dreamt or modern rhetoric 
“could add, tending to make prophecy miraculous. 
* Keith’s edition of Newton need not be here discussed. 
“ Davison, of Oriel, with admirable skill, threw his 
“ argument into a series as it were of hypothetical syllo- 
* sisms, with only the defect (which some readers over- 
* look) that his minor premiss can hardly in a single 
“instance be proved. Yet the stress which he lays on 
“the moral element of prophecy atones for his sophistry 
“as regards the predictive. On the whole, even in 
«England, there is a wide gulf between the arguments 
“ of our genuine critics, with the convictions of our most 
“learned clergy, on the one side, and the assumptions 
“of popular declamation on the other. This may 
“be seen on a comparison of Kidder with Keith. 
“ But in Germany there has been a pathway stream- 
“ing with light, from Eichhorn to Ewald, aided by 
“ the poetical penetration of Herder, and the philological 
“ yesearches of Gesenius, throughout which the value of 
“the moral element in prophecy has been progressively 
“yaised, and that of the directly predictive, whether 
** secular or Messianic, has been lowered.” 


“ Nay, I will go farther, and assert that the contrary belief, the hypo- 
thesis of prognostication, is in irreconcilable oppugnancy to our Lord’s 
declaration, that the times hath the Father reserved to Himself’? — 
Memoir of Cary, vol. ii, p. 180. 


i 
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At pages 67 and 68—*To this inheritance of opinion 
“ Baron Bunsen succeeds. Knowing these things and 
** writing for men who know them, he has neither the ad- 
“ vantage in argument of unique knowledge, nor of unique 
** jonorance.” . 

At pages 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, and 74—“He may 
“read the Psalm xxxiy., that ‘not a bone of the righteous 
“ shall be broken,’ but he must feel a difficulty in detaching 
“ this from the context, so as to make it a prophecy of the 
“ crucifixion. If he accepts mere versions of Psalm xxii. 
“17, he may wonder how ‘piercing the hands and the 
“ feet’ can fit into the whole passage; but if he prefers 
“the most ancient Hebrew reading, he finds, instead of 
* ¢ piercing, the comparison ‘like a lion,’ and this corre- 
* sponds sufficiently with the ‘dogs’ of the first clause; 
* though a morally certain emendation would make the 
** parallel more perfect by reading the word ‘lions’ in both 
“clauses. In either case, the staring monsters are in- 
* tended, by whom Israel is surrounded and torn. Again 
“he finds in Hosea that the Lord loved Israel when he 
“ was young, and called him out of Egypt to be his son ; 
“ but he must feel, with Bishop Kidder, that such a citation 
“is rather accommodated to the flight of Joseph into 
“* Egypt, than a prediction to be a ground of argument. 
** Fresh from the services of Christmas, he may sincerely 
“ exclaim, Unto us a child is born; but he knows that the 
“ Hebrew translated Mighty God, is at least disputable, 
“that perhaps it means only Strong and Mighty One, 
“ Father of an Age; and he can never listen to any one 
“‘ who pretends that the-maiden’s child of Isaiah vii. 16, 
‘was not to be born in the reign of Ahaz, as a sign 
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“ against the Kings Pekah and Rezin. In the case of 
* Daniel he may doubt whether all parts of the book are 
* of one age, or what is the starting-point of the seventy 
“ weeks; but two results are clear beyond fair doubt, that 
“the period of weeks ended in the reign of Antiochus 
‘“‘ Epiphanes, and that those portions of the book, supposed 
“to be specially predictive, are a history of past occur- 
“ rences up to that reign. When so vast an induction on 
“the destructive side has been gone through, it avails 
“ little that some passages may be doubtful, one perhaps in 
_ © Zechariah, and one in Isaiah, capable of being made 
*“ directly Messianic, and a chapter possibly in Deutero- 
“ nomy foreshadowing the final fall of Jerusalem. Even 
‘these few cases, the remnant of so much confident 
“ rhetoric, tend to melt, if they are not already melted, in 
“the crucible of searching inquiry. If our German had 
* jonored all that the masters of philology have proved on 
“ these subjects, his countrymen would have raised a storm ~ 
“ of ridicule, at which he must have drowned himself in 
* the Neckar. 

“Great then is Baron Bunsen’s merit, in accepting 
‘‘ frankly the belief of scholars, and yet not despairing of 
«‘ Hebrew prophecy as a witness to the kingdom of God. 
“The way of doing so left open to him, was to show, 
*‘ pervading the prophets, those deep truths which lie at 
‘* the heart of Christianity, and to trace the growth of such 
“ ideas, the belief in a righteous God, and. the nearness of 
“man to God, the power of prayer, and the victory 
“of self-sacrificing patience, ever expanding in men’s 
“hearts until the fulness of time came, and the ideal 
“of the Divine thought was fulfilled in the Son 
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“of Man. Such, accordingly, is the course our author 
“pursues, not with the critical finish of Ewald, but 
“with large moral grasp. Why he should add to his 
“moral and metaphysical basis of prophecy, a notion of 
“ foresight by vision of particulars, or a kind of clairvoyance, 
* though he admits it to be a natural gift, consistent with 
“ fallibility, is not so easy to explain. One would wish he 
* might have intended only the power of seeing the ideal 
“jin the actual, or of tracing the Divine Government in 
“the movements of men. He seems to mean more than 
“ presentiment or sagacity; and this element in his system 
“ requires proof. 

“ The most brilliant portion of the prophetical essays is 
“ the treatment of the later Isaiah. With the insertion of 
* four chapters concerning Hezekiah from the histories of 
“the Kings, the words and deeds of the elder Isaiah 
“ apparently close. It does not follow that all the pro- 
* phecies arranged earlier in the book are from his lips; 
“ probably they are not; but it is clear to demonstration 
“ that the later chapters (xl., &c.) are upon the stooping of 
“ Nebo, and the bowing down of Babylon, when the Lord 
“ took out of the hand of Jerusalem the cup of trembling ; 
“ for the glad tidings of the decree of return were heard 
“upon the mountains; and the people went forth, not 
“with haste, or flight, for their God went before them, 
“and was their rereward (ch. lii.) So they went forth 
“ with joy, and were led forth with peace (ch. liv.) So 
“ the arm of the Lord was laid bare, and his servant who 
“had foretold it was now counted wise, though none had 
“ believed his report. We cannot take a portion out of 
“ this continuous song, and by dividing it as a chapter, 
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separate its primary meaning from what precedes and 
* follows. The servant in chapters lii. and lili. must have 
“ relation to the servant in chapters xlii. and xlix. Who 
“was this servant, that had foretold the exile and the 
“return, and had been a man of grief, rejected of his 
“‘ people, imprisoned and treated as a malefactor? The 
“ oldest Jewish tradition, preserved in Origen, and to be 
“inferred from Justin, said the chosen people—in oppo- 
“sition to heathen oppressors—an opinion which suits 
“ch. xlix. ver. 3. Nor is the later exposition of the 
“ Targum altogether at variance; for though Jonathan 
“ sneaks of the Messiah, it is in the character of a Judaic 
“ deliverer; and his expressions about ‘the holy people's 
“ being multiplied,” and seeing their sanctuary rebuilt, 
“ especially when he calls the holy people a remnant, may 
“be fragments of a tradition older than his time. It is 
idle, with Pearson, to quote Jonathan as a witness to the 
‘“‘ Christian interpretation, unless his conception of the 
“ Messiah were ours. But the idea of the Anointed One, 
“which in some of the Psalms belongs to Israel, shifted 
“ from time to time, being applied now to people, and now 
“to king or prophet, until at length it assumed a sterner 
“ form, as the Jewish spirit was hardened by persecutions 
‘into a more vindictive hope. The first Jewish expositor 
“who loosened, without breaking Rabbinical fetters, 
« R, Saadiah, in the ninth century, named Jeremiah as the 
“ man of grief, and emphatically the prophet of the return, 
* rejected of his people. Grotius, with his usual sagacity, 
“ divined the same clue; though Michaelis says upon it, 
“ nessimd Grotius. Baron Bunsen puts together, with 
“‘ masterly analysis, the illustrative passages of Jeremiah ; 
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“and it is difficult to resist the conclusion to which they 
“tend. Jeremiah compares his whole people to sheep 
“ going astray, and himself to ‘a lamb or an ox, brought 
“to the slaughter.’ He was taken from prison; and his 
“ generation, or posterity, none took account of; he inter- 
* ceded for his people in prayer: but was not the less 
« despised, and a man of grief, so that no sorrow was like 
«‘ his; men assigned his grave with the wicked, and his 
“* tomb with the oppressors; all who followed him seemed 
* cut off out of the land of the living, yet his seed pro- 
“longed their days; his prophecy was fulfilled and the 
“arm of the Eternal laid bare; he was counted wise on 
“the return; his place in the book of Sirach shows how 
“ eminently he was enshrined in men’s thoughts as the 
“ servant of God ; and in the book of Maccabees he is the 
“ gray prophet, who is seen in vision, fulfilling his task of 
“ interceding for the people. 

“This is an imperfect sketch, but may lead readers to 
“‘ consider the arguments for applying Isaiah lii. and liii. to 
«“ Jeremiah. Their weight (in the master’s hand) is so 
“ oreat, that if any single person should be selected, they 
“prove Jeremiah should be the one. Nor are they a 
“ slicht illustration of the historical sense of that famous 
“chapter, which in the original:is a history. Still the 
« general analogy of the Old Testament makes collective 
“ Tsrael, or the prophetic remnant, especially the servant 
“ of Jehovah, and the comparison of chapters xlii., xlix. 
“may permit us to think the oldest interpretation the 
“truest; with only this admission, that the figure of 
‘‘ Jeremiah stood forth amongst his prophets; and tinged 
“the delineation of the true Israel, that is, the faithful 
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“ remnant who had been disbelieved—just as the figure of 
“ Laud or Hammond might represent the Caroline Church 
“ in the eyes of her poet. 

“ If this seems but a compromise, it may be justified by 
“ Twald’s phrase, ‘ Die wenigen Treuen im Exile Jeremjah 
“und Andre, though he makes the servant idealized 
“ Israel.” 

“If any sincere Christian now asks, is not, then, our 
“ Saviour spoken of in Isaiah? let him open his New 
“ Testament, and ask therewith John the Baptist, whether 
“he was Elias? If he finds the Baptist answering J am 
“ not, yet our Lord testifies that in spirit and power this 
“ was Elias; a little reflection will show how the historical 
“ representation in Isaiah hii. is of some suffering prophet 
“or remnant, yet the truth and patience, the grief and 
*“ triumph, have their highest fulfilment in Him who said, 
“* Father, not my will, but thine.’ But we must not 
“ distort the prophets, to prove the divine worD incarnate, 
“and then from the incarnation reason back to the sense 
“ of prophecy.” 

Ii alleged that in these passages Dr. Williams did 
advisedly maintain or affirm, that in the books of the Old 
Testament, there is, with the possible exception of one, two, 
or three doubtful passages, no element of divinely inspired 
prediction or prognostication of future persons or events. 
It charged that this doctrine is contrary to, and inconsistent 
with the sixth and seventh articles of religion, that part of 
the Nicene Creed which affirms that the Holy Ghost spake 
by the prophets, and the following agen i and 
proper lessons :— 

1. The Gospel for the Monday in Easter week. St. 
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Luke, xxiv. 13 (the history of the two disciples 
going to Emmaus). 

2. The Epistle and Gospel for the Tuesday in Haster 
week. Acts xiii. 26, and Luke xxiv. 36. 

8. The Gospel for the first Sunday after Christmas. 
Matt. i. 18. 

4, The first lesson for Christmas day (morning ser- 
vice). Isaiah ix. to v. 8. 

5. The first lesson for Christmas day (evening service), 
Isaiah vii. v. 10-17. 

6. The proper lessons for the Sundays in Advent. 


rad 


The proper lessons for the Sundays after Epiphany. 
8. The first lesson for the evening service on Good 


Friday (Isaiah, chapter liii.) 


The Nintu Count extracted the following passages :— 


At pages 76 and 77—“ In distinguishing the man 
« Daniel from our book of Daniel, and in bringing the 
“ Jatter as low as the reign of Epiphanes, our author only 
“ follows the admitted necessities of the case. 

«The truth seems, that starting like many a patriot 
bard of our own, from a name traditionally sacred, the 
“ writer used it with no deceptive intention, as a dramatic 
« form which dignified his encouragement of his country- 
«men in their great struggle against Antiochus. The 
“original place of the book, amongst the later Hagio- 
« orapha of the Jewish canon, and the absence of any 
“ mention of it by the son of Sirach, strikingly confirm 
“ this view of its origin; and, if some obscurity rests upon 
« details, the general conclusion, that the book contains no 
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“end of the first century; but has no meaning in our 
* Lord’s mouth at a time when:the ascension had not been 
“heard of. So the Apocalypse, if taken as a series of 
“ poetical visions, which represent the outpouring of the 
vials of wrath upon the city where the Lord was slain, 
“ ceases to be a riddle. Its horizon answers to that of 
Jerusalem already threatened by the legions of Vespasian, 
“and its language is partly adapted from the older 
“ prophets, partly a repetition of our Lord’s warnings as 
“ described by the Evangelists, or as deepened into wilder 
“ threatenings in the mouth of the later Jesus, the son of 
« Ananus. The Epistle to the Hebrews, so different in its 
“ conception of faith, and in its Alexandrine rhythm, from 
“the doctrine and the language of St. Paul’s known _ 
“ Epistles, has its degree of discrepance explained by 
“ ascribing it to some! companion of the apostles; and 
“‘ minute reasons are found for fixing with probability on 
“ Apollos. The second of the Petrine Epistles, having 
“ alike external and internal evidence against its genuine- 
“ ness, is necessarily surrendered-as a whole; and our 
“ critic’s good faith in this respect is more certain than the 
“ ingenuity with which he reconstructs a part of it. The 
“ second chapter may not improbably be a quotation; but 
“its quoter, and the author of the rest of the epistle, need 
“ not therefore have been St. Peter.” 

It alleged that in this passage Dr. Williams did advisedly 
maintain and affirm the doctrine, position, or opinion, that 
the portion of Holy Scripture usually called the Revelation of 
St. John the Divine, the Epistle usually called the Epistle to 


‘In my own judgment, the Epistle bears traces of being post-apostolic. 
li, 3; iii. 14; x, 25-82; xiii. 7, 8. 


— 
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the Hebrews, and the Epistle usually called the Epistle of St. 
Peter, are not respectively parts of Holy Scripture, whose 
authority is binding upon the Church. It charged that this 
opinion was contrary to the sixth article of religion, to 
the Epistle for All Saints’ Day, Rev. vii. 2, and to the 


question and answer in the Ordination Service for deacons. 


The Exzventn Count extracted the following passages : 
At pages 56, 59, 61,—“ Our deluge takes its place among 
« geological phenomena, no longer a disturbance of law 
“ from which science shrinks, but a prolonged play of the 
“ forces of fire and water, rendering the primeval regions 
“of North Asia uninhabitable, and urging the nations to 
« new abodes. We learn approximately its antiquity, and 
“ infer limitation in its range, from finding it recorded in 
“the traditions of Iran and Palestine (or of Japhet and 
« Shem), but unknown to the Egyptians and Mongolians, 
« who left earlier the cradle of mankind. In the half ideal, 
“half traditional notices of the beginnmg of our race, 
« compiled in Genesis, we are bid notice the combination 
“ of documents, and the recurrence of barely consistent 
“ eenealogies.” 

«Baron Bunsen notices the ‘high hand’ with which 
« Jehovah led forth his people, the spoiling of the Egyp- 
« ¢ians, and the lingering in the peninsula, as signs, even 
“ in the Bible, of a struggle conducted by human means. 
“ Thus, as the pestilence of the Book of Kings becomes 
“ in Chronicles the more visible angel, so the avenger who 
“ slew the firstborn may have been the Bedouin host, akin 
“ nearly to Jethro, and more remotely to Israel. 

« So in the passage of the Red Sea, the description may 
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“be interpreted with the latitude of poetry: though as it 
“ ig not affirmed that Pharoah was drowned, it is no serious 
“ objection that Egyptian authorities continue the reign of 
“* Menepthah later. A greater difficulty is that we find 
‘but three centuries thus left us from the Exodus to 
** Solomon’s Temple. Yet less stress will be laid on this 
“ by whoever notices how the numbers in the Book of 
« Judges proceed by the eastern round number of forty, 
“ what traces the whole book bears of embodying history 
in its most popular form, and how naturally St. Paul or 
“¢ St. Stephen would speak after received accounts.” 

“ When the fierce ritual of Syria, with the awe of a 
“‘ divine voice, bade Abraham slay his son, he did not 
“ reflect that he had no perfect theory of the absolute to 
“justify him in departing from traditional revelation, but 
‘“‘ trusted that the Farner, whose voice from heaven he 
“heard at heart, was better pleased with mercy than 
“ with sacrifice; and his trust was his righteousness. Its 
** seed was sown from heaven, but it grew in the soil of an 
“honest and good heart. So in each case we trace 
“ principles of reason and right, to which our heart 
** perpetually responds, and our response to which is a 
“truer sign of faith than such deference to a supposed 
“ external authority as would quench these principles 
*¢ themselves.” 

It alleged that in these passages Dr. Williams did 
advisedly maintain and, affirm that the statements of Holy 
Scripture as to historical facts may be read and understood in 
a wholly figurative sense, and in a non-natural sense, of the 
plain words and purport thereof. It charged that this 
opinion was contrary to the sixth and seventh of the 
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Articles of Religion, and to the following proper 
lessons :— 


1. The first lesson for evening service on the first 
Sunday in Lent. Genesis xxii. 

2. Second lesson for All Saints’ Day. Hebrew xi. 
from verse 33, to Hebrew xii. verse 7. 

Also to the question and answer in the Ordination 
Service. 


The Twrsrra Counr extracted the following pas- 
sages :—At pages 81 and 87—“ Propitiation would be the 
* recovery of that Peace, which cannot be, while Sin 
* divides us from the Searcher of Hearts.” 

“Salvation from evil through sharing the Saviour’s 
spirit, was shifted into a notion of purchase from God, 
“ through the price of his bodily pangs. The deep drama 
“of heart and mind became externalized into a com- 
“ mercial transfer, and this effected by a form of ritual.” 

It alleged that in these passages Dr. Williams did 
advisedly maintain and affirm that Christ did not suffer, 
nor was crucified, dead, and buried, to reconcile his Father to 
us, nor to be a sacrifice for the original guilt, as well as for 
the actual sins of men. That the offering of Christ ts not 
the perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world, both original and actual. It 
charged that this opinion was contrary to the second and 
thirty-first Articles of Religion, and to the rubric and 
prayer of conservation in the Communion Service. 


The TurrtEENTH Count extracted the following passage : 
At page 6—* The first Christians held that the heart 
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“‘ was purified by faith; the accompanying symbol, water, 
“ became by degrees the instrument of purification. Holy 
“ Baptism was at first preceded by a vow, in which the 
“ young soldier expressed his consciousness of spiritual 
“ truth; but when it became twisted into a false analogy 
*‘ with circumcision, the rite degenerated into a magical 
“ form, and the Augustinian notion of a curse inherited by 
* infants was developed in connexion with it.” 

‘It alleged that in this passage Dr. Williams did advisedly 
maintain and affirm that the element of water is nat a 
divinely ordained means whereby we receive the spiritual 
grace in the Sacrament of Baptism. It charged that this 
doctrine was contrary to the twenty-seventh article of 
religion and to the Catechism on Baptism. 

It further alleged that Dr. Williams in the same passage 
did advisedly maintain and affirm that St. Augustine falsely 
introduced the notion of original sin attaching to every person 
born into this world, and deserving God’s wrath and damna- 
tion. It charged that this doctrine was contrary to the 
ninth Article of Religion, and to the Baptismal Service. 


The Fovurrzzenta Count extracted the following pas- 
sage — 

At page 82—“ Thus the Incarnation becomes. with our 
‘‘ author as purely spiritual as it was with St. Paul: the 
“ Son of David by epi is the Son of God, by the spirit 
* of holiness.” 

It alleged that in this passage Dr. Williams did advisedly 
maintain and affirm that the incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ was purely spiritual, and that the Son of God did not 
take man’s nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin. It 
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charged that this doctrine was contrary to the second 


Article of Religion. 


The Firrzenta Count extracted the following pas- 
sage:—* For though he embraces, with more than ortho- 
« dox warmth, New Testament terms, he explains them in 
“such a way that he may be charged with using evan- 

- gelical language in a philosophical sense. But in reply, 
“he would ask, what proof is there that the reasonable 
“sense of St. Paul’s words was not the one which the 
« Apostle intended? Why may not justification by faith 
“have meant the peace of mind, or sense of Divine 
“approval, which comes of trust in a righteous God, 
“yather than a fiction of merit by transfer? St. Paul 
“ would then be teaching moral responsibility, as opposed 
“ to sacerdotalism; or, that to obey is better than sacrifice. 
“ Faith would be opposed, not to the good deeds which 
conscience requires, but to works of appeasement by 
“ ritual. Justification would be neither an arbitrary ground 
“ of confidence, nor a reward upon condition of our dis- 
“ claiming merit, but rather a verdict of forgiveness upon 
“ our repentance, and of acceptance upon the offering of 
* our hearts.” 

It alleged that Dr. Williams in this passage did advisedly 
maintain and affirm that Justification by Faith means only 
the peace of mind, or sense of Divine approval, which comes 
of trust in a righteous God, and that justification is a verdict 
of forgiveness upon our repentance, and of acceptance upon 
the offering of our hearts ; or, “that you did therein advisedly 
“ maintain and affirm a doctrine, position, or opinion, to 
“ that or the like purport or effect, and that such a doctrine, 
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“© position, or opinion, is contrary to, or inconsistent with, the 
“ eleventh of the said Articles of Religion. And this was 
“and is true, and we article and object as before.” It 
is charged that this doctrine was contrary to the eleventh 


Article of Religion. 


The Srxrzenta Count extracted the following pas- 
sage :— 

At pages 92 and 93—“So, when he asks: ‘ How long 
“ ¢ shall we bear this fiction of an external revelation,— 
* that is, of one violating the heart and conscience, instead 
“of expressing itself through them—or when he says, 
«¢ AJll this is delusion for those who believe it; but what 
“‘ ¢ig it in the mouths of those who teach it ?’—or when he 
* exclaims, ‘ Oh, the fools! who, if they do see the immi- 
* «nent perils of this age, think to ward them off by narrow- 
“minded persecution!’ and when he repeats, ‘ Is it not 
“ <time, in truth, to withdraw the veil from our misery? 
“to tear off the mask from hypocrisy, and destroy that 
*¢sham which is undermining all real ground under our 
“<feet? to point out the dangers which surround, nay, 
“¢threaten already to engulf us?’—there will be some 
“who think his language too vehement for good taste. 
« Others will think burning words needed by the disease 
“ of our time. These will not quarrel on points of taste 
‘“‘ with a man who in our darkest perplexity has reared 
“again the banner of truth, and uttered thoughts which 
“‘ give courage to the weak, and sight to the blind. If 
«‘ Protestant Europe is to escape those shadows of the 
“ twelfth century, which with ominous recurrence are 
“ closing round us, to Baron Bunsen will belong a foremost 
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“place among the champions of light and right. Any 
“points disputable or partially erroneous, which may be 
“discovered in his many works, are as dust in the 
* balance, compared with the mass of solid learning, and 
“the elevating influence of a noble and Christian spirit. 
“* Those who have assailed his doubtful points are equally 
“ opposed to his strong ones. Our own testimony is, where 
** we have been best able to follow him, we have generally 
*‘ found most reason to agree with him. But our little 


“survey has not traversed his vast field, nor our plummet 
* sounded his depth.” 


“ Bunsen, with voice, like sound of trumpet born, 
Conscious of strength, and confidently bold, 
Well feign the sons of Loyola the scorn 
Which from thy books would scare their startled fold— 
To thee our Earth disclosed her purple morn, 
And Time his long-lost centuries unrolled ; 
Far Realms unveiled the mystery of their Tongue ; 
Thou all their garlands on the Cross hast hung. 


“ My lips but ill could frame thy Lutheran speech, 

Nor suits thy Teuton vaunt our British pride— 

But ah! not dead my soul to giant reach, 
That envious Eld’s vast interval defied ; 

And when those fables strange, our hirelings teach, 
Isaw by genuine learning cast aside, 

Even like Linnzus kneeling on the sod, 

For faith from falsehood severed, thank I God.” 


It alleged that in this passage Dr. Williams did advisedly 
approve of, and adopt, and express adherence to, and 
assent in the substance of all the said Article, Essay, or 
Review, as well those parts and words, of which other 
persons were the original writers, as those written by 


himself. 
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The Seventrrenta Count was in these words:—And we 
further article and object to you, the said Reverend Row- 
land Williams, that the manifest tendency, scope, object, 
and design of the whole Essay, is to inculcate a disbelief in 
the Divine Inspiration and authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, contained in the Old and New Testament, to reduce 
the said Holy Scriptures to the level of a mere human 
composition, such as the writings of Luther and of Milton ; 
- to deny that the Old Testament contains prophecies or 
predictions of our Saviour, and other persons and events; 
to deny that the Prophets, speaking under the special 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, foretold human events; to 
deny altogether, or greatly discredit, the truth and genuine- 
ness of the historical portions of the Old Testament, and 
the truth and genuineness of certain parts of the New 
Testament, and the truth and reality of the miracles 
recorded as facts in the Old and New Testament; to deny» 
or interpret by a meaning at variance with that of the 
Church, the Doctrines of Original Sin, of Infant Baptism, 
of Justification by Faith, Atonement and Propitiation by 
the death of our Saviour, and of the Incarnation of our 


Saviour. And this was and is true, and we article and 
object as before. 


The remaining counts were formal. 
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Tn order to enable the reader to understand that part of 
the argument which relates to the manner in which the 
twelfth to the fifteenth counts, both inclusive, are framed, 
the following passages from the Essay are reprinted in 
extenso. ‘The passages extracted in the Indictment are 
italicized. 


Essays and Reviews, pp. 80-83, 9th edition. 


“This recognition of Christ as the moral Saviour of 
mankind may seem to some Baron Bunsen’s most obvious 
claim to the name of Christian. For, though he embraces, 
with more than orthodox warmth, New Testament terms, 
he explains them in such a way, that he may be charged 
with using Evangelical language in a philosophical sense. 
But in reply he would ask, what proof is there that the 
reasonable sense of St. Paul's words was not the one which 
the Apostle intended? Why may not justification by faith 
have meant the peace of mind, or sense of Divine approval, 
which comes of trust in a righteous God, rather than a 
fiction of merit by transfer? St. Paul would then be teach- 
ing moral responsibility, as opposed to sacerdotalism ; or that 
to obey is better than sacrifice. Faith would be opposed, not 
to the good deeds which conscience requires, but to works of 
appeasement by ritual. Justification would be neither an 
arbitrary ground of confidence, nor a reward upon condition 
of our disclaiming merit, but rather a verdict of forgiveness 
upon our repentance, and of acceptance upon the offering of 
our hearts. It is not a fatal objection, to say that St. Paul 
would thus teach Natural Religion, unless we were sure 
that he was bound to contradict it; but it is a confirmation 
of the view, if it brings his hard sayings into harmony 
with the Gospels and with the Psalms, as well as with the 
instincts of our best conscience. If we had dreamed of 

c—2 
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our nearest kindred in irreconcilable combat, and felt 
anguish at the thought of opposing either, it could be no 
greater relief to awake, and find them at concord, than it 
would be to some minds to find the antagonism between 
Nature and Revelation vanishing! in a wider grasp and 
deeper perception of the one, or in a better balanced 
statement of the other. 

“Tf our philosopher had persuaded us of the moral 
nature of Justification, he would not shrink from adding 
that Regeneration is a correspondent giving of insight, or 
an awakening of forces of the soul. By Resurrection he 
would mean a spiritual quickening. Salvation would 
be our deliverance, not from the life-giving God, but 
from evil and darkness, which are His finite opposites 
(0 avtixeiuevoc.)  Propitiation would be the recovery of 
that peace, which cannot be while sin divides us from the 
Searcher of hearts. The eternal is what belongs to God, 
as Spirit, therefore the negation of things finite and 
unspiritual, whether world, or letter, or rite of blood. 
The hateful fires of the vale of Hinnon (Gehenna), are 
hardly in the strict letter imitated by the God who has 
pronounced them cursed, but may serve as images of dis- 
tracted remorse. Heaven is not a place, so much as fulfil- 
ment of the love of God. The kingdom of God is no 
more Romish sacerdotalism than Jewish royalty, but the 
realization of the Divine Will in our thoughts and lives. 
This expression of spirit, in deed and form, is generically 
akin to creation, and illustrates the incarnation. For 
though the true substance of Deity took body in the Son 
of Man, they who know the Divine Substance to be Spirit, 
will conceive of such embodiment of the Eternal Mind 


1“ The doctrine of the Fall, the doctrine of Grace, and the doctrine of 
the Atonement, are grounded in the instincts of mankind.”’—Mozeley on 
Predestination, chap. xi. p. 331, 
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very differently from those who abstract all Divine attri- 
butes, such as consciousness, forethought, and love, and 
then imagine a material residuum, on which they confer 
the Holiest name. The Divine attributes are! consub- 
stantial with the Divine Essence. He who abides in love, 
abides in God, and God in him. Thus the incarnation 
becomes with our author as purely spiritual as it was with 
St. Paul. The son of David by birth is the Son of God 
by the Spirit of holiness. What is flesh, is born of flesh, 
and what is spirit, is born of spirit.* 

“Tf we would estimate the truth of suc views, the full 
import of which hardly lies on the surface, we find two 
lines of inquiry present themselves as criteria: and each 
of these divides itself into two branches. First, as regards 
the subject matter, both spiritual affection and meta- 
physical reasoning forbid us to confine revelations like 
those of Christ to the first half century of our era, but 
show at least affinities of our faith existing in men’s minds, 
anterior to Christianity, and renewed with deep echo 
from living hearts in many a generation. Again, on the 
side of external. criticism, we find the evidences of our 
canonical books and of the patristic authors nearest to 
them, are sufficient to prove illustration in outward act of 
principles perpetually true; but not adequate to guarantee 
narratives inherently incredible, or precepts evidently wrong. 
Hence we are obliged to assume in ourselves a verifying 
faculty, not unlike the discretion which a mathematician 
would use in weighing a treatise on geometry, or the liberty 
which a musician would reserve in reporting a law of har- 
mony. Thus, as we are expressly told, we are to have 


1 On this point the summary of St, Augustine at the end of his 15th 
book, “ On the Trinity,” is worth reading. 

2 «‘ Neque sermo aliud quam Deus, neque caro aliud quam homo,” and 
“ex carne homo, ex spiritu Deus,”—Tertullian adv. Prax. c, xxvii. 
Comp. Romans i. 1-3. 
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Salvation from evil through sharing the Saviour’s spirit, was 
shifted into a notion of purchase from God through the 
price of His bodily pangs. The deep drama of heart and 
mind became externalized into a commercial transfer, and 
this effected by a form of ritual. So with the more specu- 
lative Fathers, the doctrine of the Trinity was a profound 
metaphysical problem, wedded to what seemed conse- 
quences of the incarnation. But in ruder hands, it be- 
came a. materialism-almost idolatrous, or an arithmetical 
enigma.1. Even now, different acceptors of the same 
doctrinal terms hold many shades of conception between 
a philosophical view which recommends itself as easiest 
to believe, and one felt to be so irrational, that it calls 
in the aid of terror. ‘ Quasi non unitas, irrationaliter 
collecta, heeresin faciat; et Trinitas rationaliter expensa, 
veritatem constituat,’ said Tertullian.” 2 


1 See this shown, with just rebuke of some Oxford sophistries, in the 
learned Bishop TKaye’s Couneil of JNVicea, London, 1853; a book of 
admirable moderation, though hardly of speculative power. See pp. 163, 
168, 194, 199, 219, 226, 251, 252, 

2 Adv, Prax. ¢. iii. 
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Tue general principle of Dr. Williams’s defence as to the 
first five charges in the indictment (counts 7-11, both 
inclusive), is, that all questions relating to the mode, the 
extent, the nature, and the effect on the books of the Bible 
of the inspiration of those books; all questions of criti- 
cism ; and all questions of interpretation; are by law open 
questions, which the clergy, by their ordination vow, “ to 
“ be diligent in such studies as help to the knowledge of 
« Holy Scriptures,” are bound in conscience to consider. 

The proof of this is contained in the following propo- 
sitions :— 


I. The law upon this subject is to be found in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Rubrics, and Formularies, and 
not, as alleged by the prosecutors, in the Gospels, Epistles, 
and Proper Lessons selected for particular days. 


II. Protestant Christians must believe either that the 
Bible contains, or that it constitutes the Christian reve- 
lation. In the first case, they may believe that the Bible 
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is fallible; but in either case, they must believe that the 
revelation is of Divine authority, and that so much of 
the Bible as constitutes that revelation, whether it be the, 
whole or a part, is also of Divine authority. 


III. The general doctrine of the nature and authority 
of the Bible must, from the nature of the case, be com- 
. posed of answers to the following questions :— 


1. What specific books are entitled to be considered 
as parts of the Bible? This is the question of 
canonicity. 

2. How far was God the author, directly or indirectly, 
of the original books? By what process was 
his authorship effected? Did it extend to the 
whole or to part of the books? So far as it did 

- extend, did it imply absolute truth in any and 
what part of the matter written ? These questions 
taken together constitute the question of inspira- 
tion. 

3. How far do the existing copies of the canonical 

books correspond with the originals? By whom 
were the original books written, and at what 
time? These, and other questions of the same 
kind taken together, constitute the question of 
criticism. 

4, What is the meaning of the contents of the books ? 
and to what class of composition, as poetry or 
prose, history or fiction, do they and each part 
of them respectively belong? These, and other 
questions of the same kind collectively, constitute 
the question of interpretation. 
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IV. The 6th, 7th, and 20th Articles of religion deter- 
mine the question of canonicity, but leave open the 
questions of inspiration, criticism, and interpretation. 


V. The profession of unfeigned belief in the canonical 
Scriptures made by deacons at their ordination is a 
conscientious test only, and is of no dogmatic authority 
whatever. If it were of dogmatic authority, it would close 
none of the questions left open by the articles of religion. 


VI. A comparison. of the Thirty-nine Articles with 
the Westminster Confession and the creed of Pius IV. 
proves that the liberty left by the Thirty-nine Articles on 
the inspiration, criticism, and interpretation of Scripture 
was left intentionally. 


VII. The writings of several eminent divines of the 
seventeenth century show the reasons why this liberty 
was left, and thus corroborate the assertion that in point 
of fact it was left. 


VIII. The objection that at and after the Reformation 
most of the divines of the Church of England believed, in 
fact, in the infallibility of the Bible, is irrelevant; as they 
viewed that belief,in so far as they held it, as matter of 
opinion, and not as matter of faith. 


IX. Throughout the Deistical controversy of the latter 
part of the seventeenth and the whole of the eighteenth 
century, the principal divines of the Church of England 
exercised the liberty left to them by the Thirty-nine 
Articles, by denying that either the infallibility, or the 
circumstantial accuracy, of the Bible were articles of the 
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Christian faith; by admitting that the Bible contained 
errors; and by defending it on the ground that the sub- 
stantial truth of its contents was proved by historical and 
other evidence. 


X. Eminent divines of the Church of England of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries further exercised the 
same liberty by maintaining, that in all matters of science, 
science and not Scripture is the test of truth; and that in 
case of a difference between them, science is to be believed 
in preference to Scripture. 


APPLICATION OF THESE PRINCIPLES TO THE SPECIFIC 
CHARGES. 


Count 7.—Charges a denial that Scripture is the Word 
of God, containing a special revelation of his truth and of 
his dealings with mankind, and that it is the rule of our 
faith. 

Hvidence.—Three passages cited, p. xi.-xiv. 

Answer.—The passages charged amount to a theory as 
to the nature of the inspiration of Scripture ; lawful be- 
cause the question of inspiration is open, and also because it 
agrees with the language of the Prayer-book and Homilies 
on the subject. 


Count 8.—Charges an affirmation that in the books of the 
Old Testament there is, with the possible exception of one, 
two, or three doubtful passages, no element of divinely 
inspired prediction or prognostication. 

Evidence.—Passages cited, p. XV.-xxiii. 
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Answer, 1.—The whole question of the nature of pro- 
phecy is open, as forming part of the general liberty of 
interpretation. 

2. Dr. Williams’s principle of the interpretation of 
prophecy has been adopted by eminent divines, and he 
differs from them, if at all, only in the extent of its 
application. 


_ Counts 9 and 10.—Charge :— 

1, A denial that Jonah was a real historical person. 

2. A denial that Jonah wrote the Book of Jonah. 

3. A denial that Daniel wrote the Book of Daniel. 

4, A denial that the Books of Jonah, Daniel, the Reve- 
lation, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the 2nd Epistle 
of St. Peter, are parts of Holy Scripture, whose authority 
is binding on the church. 

Evidence.—Extracts cited, pp. xxiil., xxiv. and xxv., Xxvi. 

Answer.—As to (1) and (2).—That Dr. Williams did not 
say what is complained of. 

As to (3).—i. That he had a right to deny the author- 

ship of Daniel under the liberty of criticism. 

ii, That eminent divines have used the same right as 

to the same and other books. 

As to (4).—That he did not say what is complained 
of, and that the charge proceeds on a mistaken notion as 
to the meaning of canonicity. 


Count 11.—Charges an affirmation that the statements 
of Holy Scripture as to historical facts may be read and 
understood in a wholly figurative sense, and in a non- 
natural sense of the plain words and purport thereof. 

Evidence.—Extracts cited, p. xxvii., XXVill. 
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Answer.—1. That Dr. Williams is responsible for the 
extracts cited in part only. 

2. That the Church of England directs, sanctions, and 
practises the figurative interpretation of the statements of 
Holy Scripture as to historical facts, and the understanding 
of its language in a non-natural sense of the plain words 
and purport thereof. 

3. That the passages complained of contain no figura- 
tive or non-natural interpretations of any statements at all, 
but consist entirely of conjectures as to the meaning of 
figures. 


Counts 12-15.—Both inclusive, charge denials of the 
doctrines of the church on the Atonement, Baptism, Origi- 
nal Sin, the Incarnation, and Justification by Faith. 

Evidence.—Passages cited, p. Xxix-xxxi. 

Answer 1.—That the passages complained of are garbled 
extracts from two longer passages,* the first of which is an 
account of Baron Bunsen’s Hippolytus, and the second, an 
account of the corruptions of the medizyval clergy ; and 
that they are so quoted in the indictment as to attribute to 
Dr. Williams views which he has not expressed. 

2. As to three of the said passages—viz. the first passage 
in the 12th count, the passage in the 14th, and the passage 
in the 15th count. That Dr. Williams states in a passage ¢ 
detached from its context, and inserted in count 7, to which 
it has no relation, that he reports them for discussion, and 
lays down the principle on which the discussion shall 
proceed. 

3. As to the second passage in the 12th count, and the 


* See above, p. xxxv-xl, + Page xii., second paragraph. 
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passages in the 13th count. That the said passages are 
sarcasms, directed against views of Baptism and the 
Atonement, maintained by the mediaval clergy. 

4. As to all the said passages, that they are not contrary 
to the doctrines of the Church of England. 

Count 16. — Charges that Dr. Williams approved of, 
adopted, and expressed his adherence and assent to the 
substance of the said Essay or Review, as well those parts 
and words of which other persons were the original 
writers, as those written by himself. 

Ewidence.—Passage cited, p. xxxii., xxxiii. 

Answer.—That the count is bad in law, and charges no 
offence, and that it is also false in fact. ; 


Count 17.—Charges that the manifest scope, tendency, 
object, and design of the whole essay, is to inculcate a dis- 
belief in the Divine inspiration and authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, &c. (see the count in full, p. xxxiv.) 

Answer 1.—That the count is bad in law. 

2. That the scope, tendency, and design of the essay is 
altogether different from what is alleged, is permitted by 
the Church of England, and is in accordance with the 
writings of eminent divines. 

3. That the count in substance calls upon the court to 
assume legislative functions. 

4. That should the court assume such functions, it 
would be impolitic to exercise them in the manner sug- 
gested. 

5. That it is illegal to assume them at all. 
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DEFENCE OF DR. WILLIAMS. 








TART T. 


STATEMENT OF THE LEGAL PRINCIPLES OF THE CAsE.—OBSER- 
VATIONS ON THE ForM oF PLEADING ADOPTED.—EXAMINATION 
OF THE 6TH, 7TH, AND 20TH ArTicLes oF RELIGION.— 
EXAMINATION OF THE QUESTION AND ANSWER IN THE OrDI- 
NATION SERVICE FOR DEACONS.—CoMPARISON OF THE THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES WITH THE CREED or Pius IV. AND THE 
WESTMINSTER CONFESSION. — THE DIFFERENCE EXPLAINED 
FRoM THE WeRritTincs oF DrvINEs oF THE SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. 


(Delivered in the Court or Arcuss, Dec. 21st, 1861.) 


May IT PLEASE your LorpsHip,— 

I am now to address you on behalf of the 
defendant in this case, and if it were one of an ordinary 
description, I should not have attempted to add much to 
the address which you have already heard. In a common 
case, my duty would have been strictly subordinate: but 
this case is not a common one. Its importance is 
tremendous. The questions which it raises are so nume~ 
rous and so wide that, as your lordship justly observed 
yesterday afternoon, it is a hardship to the court to be 


called upon to decide them. 
1 
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Under these circumstances, Dr. Deane and I came to the 
conclusion that the course most favourable for the interests 
of the defendant and for those of justice would be that each 
of us should pursue our researches independently, and that 
each of us should lay before the court their result. I 
make these observations in order to request indulgence, if, 
in the discharge of the duty thus cast. upon me, I some- 
times travel over part of the ground already occupied by 
Dr. Deane, and if I occasionally remind the court of 
authorities which he has quoted. 

One word more. The importance of the case weighs 
me down -with a sense of the responsibility which it 
involves; for I cannot disguise from myself that the 
issue is nothing less than this: ay or no, does the Law 
of England forbid the clergy of the Church of England 
to use their minds? ‘There is this further issue, the 
importance of which is hardly less tremendous. Is 
the Church of England to maintain its position as an 
Established Church, as a church of which the doctrines 
are established and regulated by law, or is it to sink to the 
position of a voluntary association of which the doctrines 
are regulated from time to time by the public opinion, I 
might go further and say, the public prejudice of the 
majority of the laity who belong to it? Such being the 
questions at issue, I proceed ‘to address myself without 
further preface to its substantial merits. 

My first observation has reference to a simple matter of 
phraseology. To avoid confusion between the articles of 
religion, the articles of charge, and the individual articles 
of which those articles of charge are composed, I shall, 
with your lordship’s permission, describe the articles of 
charge, the large document in several sheets which I hold 
in my hand, by the familiar common-law term of “ the 
indictment.” I shall describe the several articles of which 
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it consists as the first, second, and third, &c. “counts” of 
that indictment, and I shall reserve the word “ articles” 
to denote the thirty-nine articles of religion. 

The first question which will naturally attract your lord- 
ship’s attention; the first question which was considered on 
similar occasions, by your lordship in the case of Burder 
v. Heath, and by the Privy Council in the all-important 
case of the Bishop of Exeter v. Gorham, is this—What 
are the ohaasts au upon which the judge is to regulate his 
decision ? 

First then—In what capacity do you sit here? You 
are sitting here as judge and jury in a criminal case—as a 
judge administering a code of criminal law—as a jury, to 
deal with the ev iden which is submitted to you. In the 
one capacity you are bound to construe strictly the: letter 
of the law, and in favour of the defendant, if there is the 
possibility of a doubt. In the other capacity, you are 
bound to give the defendant the benefit of any doubt which 
may exist in your mind. 

On the other hand, you are not sitting here as a divine. 
You are not to decide on the truth of Dr. Williams’s 
opinions; you are to decide on this question only—Was 
he forbidden by law to maintain the opinions which he has 
maintained, under pain of being punished by deprivation 
of the living of Broad Chalke? That is the narrow issue— 
narrow in one sense, wide enough in another—to which 
you are confined. 

This being so, what is the principle upon which you are 
to proceed? I lay down in the very first instance— 
because I propose to make it the basis and foundation of 
the whole of my case—this broad principle, that your 
lordship is bound by the decision of the Privy Council in 
the case of the Bishop of Exeter v. Gorham. That prin- 
ciple—a principle which will, I think, be looked upon in 
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future times as the Magna Charta of the clergy of the 
Church of England—is contained in these words :—* If it 
“‘ were supposed that all points of doctrine were decided 
* by the Church of England, the law could not consider 
* any point as left doubtful. The application of the law or 
* the doctrine of the Church of England to any theological 
“ question which arose must be the subject of decision, and 
‘‘ the decision would be governed by the construction of the 
“ terrns in which the doctrine of the Church is expressed, 
‘¢ viz. the construction which, on the whole, would seem 
“ most likely to be right.”* I pause for a moment on that 
paragraph. It describes the ordinary principle upon 
’ which the courts of common law exercise functions com- 
mitted to them by the Constitution. In questions of con- 
tract, and in questions of tort, there is no such thing as 
an open question. When a man comes before the court 
and says, “I have experienced such a wrong; I have 
«‘ entered into such an agreement,” it is not competent to a 
court of common law to say, “ This is a matter which has 
«‘ never been decided before; it is a matter upon which we 
“have no authority; it is, therefore, a matter on which 
“‘ we decline to express any opinion.” Your lordship knows 
that there are a class of cases known by the collective 
name of “cases of first impression,” which are amongst 
the most important cases decided by the common law 
courts. As familiar instances, I may mention the great 
case of Ashby v. White,t in which it was decided, for the 
first time, that to refuse to take a man’s vote was to inflict 
upon him a wrong for which damages could be recovered, 
and that upon the broad general principle that the law of 
England allows no wrong without a remedy. Another 
case of less importance, but still of some importance, and — 


* Report of the Gorham Case, by Moore, p. 464. 
t 1 Smith’s Leading Cases, p. 1. 
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belonging to the same class, has been decided in modern 
times. I allude to the well-known case of Priestly v. 
fowler,* in which it was, for the first time, decided that 
if two persons were in the service of one master, and 
one suffered by the negligence of the other, the master 
was not liable to the sufferer. When that case came 
before the Court of Exchequer, they had to decide upon 
first principles. "They had to say in substance—What, 
upon the whole, would the authors of the Common Law of 
England have thought this question if it had been brought 
under their notice? To come back to the words I have 
just read, they had to apply to the case, “that con- 
“ struction which, on the whole, would seem most likely to 
* be right.” : 

Having illustrated that paragraph, I pass on to the next, 
which points out this vital distinction—that in the eccle- 
siastical courts a different principle prevails—that in them 
open questions are permitted; that many doctrinal ques- 
tions have not been decided by the Church of England, 
and that upon the questions which have not been 
decided full and entire liberty is left to the clergy. The 
paragraph is as follows:—“But if the case be, as un- 
“ doubtedly it is, that in the Church of England many 
“points of theological doctrine have not been decided, 
“then the first and great question which arises in such 
cases as the present is whether the disputed point is or 
“* was meant to be settled at all, or whether it is left open 
“ for each member of the Church to decide for himself, 
“‘ according to his own conscientious opinions. If there 
“be any doctrine on which the articles are silent or 
“ ambiguously expressed, so as to be capable of two 
“‘ meanings, we must suppose it was intended to leave that 
“ doctrine to private judgment, unless the Rubrics and 

* 3 Mee and Wel. i. 
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* Formularies clearly and distinctly decide it. If they 
* do, we must conclude that the doctrine was decided as 
“the doctrine of the church; but, on the other hand, if 
“the expressions used in the Rubrics and Formularies 
“ are ambiguous, it is not to be concluded that the church 
“‘ meant to establish indirectly, as a doctrine, that which 
* it did not establish directly as such by the Articles of 
“ Faith, a code avowedly made” (I cannot press those 
words too strongly)—“a code avowedly made for the 
“ avoiding of diversities. of opinion, and for the establish- 
“ ment of consent touching true religion.” 

That is the fundamental principle upon which I propose 
to argue this case—the principle of open questions; and I 
will dwell for a moment on the mode in which it is stated 
by the Privy Council. They decide this—If the Articles 
say a thing that is conclusive: if the Rubrics and Formu- 
laries say a thing that is conclusive also; but greater 
plainness is required of the Rubrics and Formularies than 
is required of the Articles. If there be any ambiguity in 
the Rubrics and Formularies (and the court will look 
more narrowly to the Rubrics and Formularies than to 
the Articles, to see if there be any ambiguity), it is not to 
be supposed that the church meant to establish indirectly, 
as a doctrine, that which it did not establish directly by 
the Articles of Faith. 

Contrasting this principle with the indictment against 
Dr. Williams, I am irresistibly driven to the conclusion 
that the indictment is a skilful, an artful, and an insidious 
attempt to overthrow the fundamental doctrine of the 
Gorham case; for, my lord, of what does the indictment 
consist ? It charges Dr. Williams with a variety of 
offences, in holding false doctrine; and it asserts, amongst 
other things, that it is contrary to the teaching of the 
church, as contained not only in various articles of reli- 
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gion, but in a variety of passages of the Bible, which the 
church orders to be read upon certain days as gospels, as 
epistles, or as proper lessons. 

The first point, then, to which I have to call your 
lordship’s attention is this:—I request you to reform this 
indictment, even if you should not quash it altogether, | 
by striking out every one of the references to anything 
except the Articles, the Rubrics, and the Formularies, 
and specially by striking out every single reference to 
every passage of Scripture whatever. This, I know, is 
a matter of pleading, but it is a matter of such vast 
importance that, impressed as I am with the vital import- 
ance of the case itself, with its vital importance to truth, 
and with its vital importance to the Church, I do conscien- 
tiously say that I am by no means sure that the question of 
pleading is not more important than the question of doctrine. 
My lord, observe what the result of this mode of framing 
the indictment is: they say, wherever the Church requires 
a passage of Scripture to be read in church, it means to 
lay down a certain doctrine which must not be impugned 
under pain of deprivation; and this court is from time to 
time to declare what that doctrine is. Thus, for example, 
your lordship is reminded* that on All Saints’ Day part 
of the seventh chapter of Revelation is read as the epistle 
for the day; and you are asked to say that that is an 
averment upon the part of the Church that the Book of 
Revelation is a part of canonical Scripture. Similarly, 
in another count, you are asked to infer from the fact 
that the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
read on Christmas Day, that the Church believes that the 
Bible contains a special revelation from God. I do not 
now dispute that this is the opinion of the Church, but 
you are asked to infer from the fact that Hebrews i. 

* See 10th count. 
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is read on that particular day that the Church intended 
to lay down that doctrine. 

Upon this matter I will, in the first place, refer to a 
point which was mentioned by Dr. Deane, and I will ask 
your lordship to observe that this is an attempt to do that 
indirectly which the law forbids them to do directly. In 
Archdeacon Denison’s case, you were pressed, and pressed 
with a vehemence on the part of the defendant in person 
which I can hardly reconcile with strict. decency, to allow 
a Scriptural argument to take place at Doctors’ Commons. 
The report is as follows: *—TZhe Archdeacon—“‘I have 
* had that refused to me which never before was refused 
* to any man in England.” Dr. Lushington—“ His Grace 
“has not given you permission.” The Archdeacon—“I 
* wish to advance my Scripture proof, and if that is re- 
** fused to me, being charged with maintaining that which 
“is contrary to the doctrine of the Church of England, 
“and especially contrary to the articles of the Church, 
*‘ which articles, in all cases of doubtful interpretation, do 
oblige us to go to the Scriptures—if that is refused me, 
“ T throw the burden of the refusal on the court. I shall 
* leave the court and carry my defence elsewhere.” What 
is the answer which, after an, adjournment, your lord- 
ship returned to that vehement and peremptory demand ? + 
“TJ will tell you in substance what I intended to say, and 
*¢ what I mean now to say, and you will see what latitude 
“ his Grace would allow you, and within what limits you 
“ must confine yourself.” (I abridge slightly, leaving out 
one or two passages.) “ The charge against Archdeacon 
“ Denison being that he has preached sermons contrary to 
“ the articles, it is not competent to his counsel to attempt 
“to prove, by a reference to Scripture, that such passages 


* The defence of the Archdeacon (Denison) of Taunton, p. 266, 
} 4b. p. 267. 
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*€ are consonant with Scripture. We cannot permit this 
** for two reasons—first, because the issue in the cause is 
* not whether the sermons are conformable to Scripture, 
* but to the Thirty-nine Articles, which, by the law of 
“the land, must be taken to be the true expression of 
* Scripture ; secondly, because we can allow no attempt 
“to prove that the sermons are conformable to Scrip- - 
* ture independently of the articles, which would. almost 
** necessarily involve the trial of the question whether the 
* articles are conformable to Scripture, a question which 
* the law forbids us to try. That the question being, What 
* is the meaning and plain construction of the article, it is 
*‘ competent, for the purpose of ascertaining such construc- 
“ tion, to refer, in case of doubt, to Scripture, or the For- 
“‘ mularies, or other authorities, to show what meaning the 
‘* words will bear, to show that any given meaning intended 
* to be attached to the words of the article is supported by 
* Scripture reference, by Scripture applying to and ex- 
* planatory of the words in the article;” that is to say, if 
a particular expression occurs in the article which is a 
Scriptural expression, you may explain the meaning of 
that by showing what are the passages of the Scriptures 
in which it was used; but you are not to convert a court 
of law into a court of theology, and, by direct reference to 
the Bible, to argue, not the legality, but the truth of the 
doctrines at issue. — 

I may be told that the principle which I have read from 
the case of the Archdeacon of Taunton was a proceeding 
under the Act of Elizabeth, which forbids explicitly the 
impugning of the Thirty-nine Articles, and they will say 
the present proceedings are under the general law of the 
church; and under the general law of the church, we are 
entitled to a latitude which, in proceedings under the Act 
of Elizabeth, we should not be entitled to. 
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There are two answers to that. One is that if you 
admit that, you overthrow the fundamental principle that 
this is a court of law, not a court of theology — you 
admit arguments going to the truth of the doctrines. 
Another independent answer is, that if ever there was a 
case which could be said to be determined under the 
general law of the Church, and not under any particular 
statute, it was the Gorham case. The court in that case 
complained in strong terms of the form in which the 
case came before them. It was said, Here are no plead- 
ings, no allegations of heresy on the one side, no 
allegations of orthodoxy on the other. <A book written 
by Mr. Gorham is thrown at our heads, and we are to 
decide whether or no that book contains heresy on a 
particular point. In the argument, the counsel on both 
sides exhausted all the resources of learning in quoting, first 
to Sir Herbert Jenner, and afterwards to the Committee of 
the Privy Council, not only the authorities of the Church 
of England, not only the authorities of the Church of 
Rome, but authorities from almost all the fathers— 
in fact, they quoted everything which ever was written 
on the subject, until human nature could go no farther. 
Therefore, if ever there was a case which was decided on 
general principles, it was the Gorham case. Naturally, 
when the court had this vast mass of learning—Greek, 
Hebrew, and Latin, and I know not what else—thrown 
at their heads, the first course which they took was to 
decide what was law and what was not; and a more im- 
portant, a more salutary course was never taken by a 
court of justice. 

The result of their inquiry on the subject was embodied 
in the paragraphs which I just now read. They said in 
substance, this may be all very well, but what we have to 
decide by is the Articles and Formularies of the Church 
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of England. We are not to go into all this matter; we 

are not to have the Bible quoted to us, (for it is said in this 

defence of the Archdeacon of Taunton, that a vain attempt 

was made to quote the Bible in the Gorham case,) but we 

- are to decide by the plain grammatical meaning of the 
Prayer-book and Formularies. Your lordship’s language 
in Burder v. Heath is precisely to the same effect. Again 
and again, in your judgment upon that case, you say, 
* What I have to decide upon is the plain grammatical 
“ meaning of the Articles and the Prayer-book.” Again 
and again, in that case, you recognize the principle of open 
questions, and, therefore, I say that that is the fundamental 
principle of the court, and that it is not to be evaded by 
forms of pleading and procedure. 

Pleading is in every instance the creature of the court, 
and no court will allow its own processes to be made the 
means of defeating its fundamental principles. Is your 
lordship to say that one thing is orthodox under the 
statute and another thing is orthodox under the general 
law? The proposition is absurd. It seems to me to 
follow so clearly from the principle laid down in the 
Gorham case, that I cannot make it clearer, that the 
Articles, the Formularies, and the Rubrics are the only 
authorities, in matters of faith, to which the clergy of the 

‘Church of England are bound, and that, in the Formu- 
laries and the Rubrics, greater distinctness and precision 
are required in the enunciation of doctrine than is required 
in the Articles. . 

Having said thus much with regard to the legality of 
the course taken, let me point out what would be its 
practical consequences if permitted. Yesterday afternoon, 
when Dr. Deane, injustice to his client, was arguing various 
biblical questions, your lordship said, and I rejoiced to 
hear it, “I do not sit here to argue all these questions of 
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divinity, and I will not adjudicate upon them.” That I 
am sure I heard with the greatest satisfaction, but, permit 
me to say, your lordship will have no choice on the 
subject, if the indictment is to stand as it is now drawn. 
If you are to admit all these texts of Scripture by these 
circuitous means, to be quoted against Dr. Williams, 
Dr. Williams must have the right of saying what they 
mean, and the other side must have the right of reply, and 
the end will be that your lordship will have to put a 
judicial construction upon every passage of the Bible 
which is read in the course of the year. 

Let us follow out this principle a little, for the conse- 
quences are so monstrous, so grotesque, so inconceivably 
absurd, that I am afraid of throwing an air of ridicule 
over the case by mentioning them. Recollect what is read 
in church. The whole Bible is read in church with 
certain exceptions; the whole of the Apocrypha with 
certain exceptions; and upon every one of these chapters 
your lordship may be called upon to adjudicate and to put 
a judicial construction, if this indictment is to be admitted 
in this shape. I do not wish to abuse ridicule, but some 
things are so ridiculous that they must be exposed. 
Suppose I were to ask your lordship to put a judicial 
construction on Bel and the Dragon. I should have a 
perfect right to do so according to the way in which this 
indictment is drawn. Suppose I were to make some 
remarks about balls of pitch, and to say it did or did not 
burn in a certain manner, and thereupon I were to be 
indicted by some one who charged that I did “ advisedly 
maintain and affirm that pitch and resin would not burn; ” 
and who alleged that this position is contrary to the teaching 
of the church as contained in the proper lesson for the 
23rd November, to wit, Bel and the Dragon. How, if this 
indictment is admitted, can you escape from that absurdity ? 
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Let me refer to some other instances. You are asked to 
put a judicial construction on the Book of Revelation. 
It so happens that on Bartholomew’s eve, the day before 
the anniversary of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 
proper lesson is the 8th Daniel, which contains the vision 
of the little horn. Suppose some one were to ask your 
lordship to put a judicial construction on that. How, if 
you admit these articles, could you refuse? Suppose you 
were asked to say whether any allusion was meant to the 
Romish Church, by the selection of that lesson for that day, 
just at the time when the recollection of the massacre was 
fresh in the memory of the Reformers. If you are ever 
asked to do that, solventur risu tabule. Still if you admit 
one passage you cannot reject another. If you are to 
put a construction on the 5th of Revelations, why not put 
a construction on the 8th of Daniel? But to go still a 
little farther. I have hitherto taken Iudicrous illustra- 
tions, but I am now going to take an illustration, the 
seriousness of which I think would appal any one. On 
Septuagesima Sunday, the first lesson is the first chapter 
of Genesis. I shall have occasion to show your lordship 
hereafter what is the view which Dr. Whewell and 
Archbishop Sumner have expressed on the construction of 
that chapter. Suppose any fanatic were to choose to object 
to that, and were to say, My lord, Dr. Whewell says, or 
uses language which implies, that the six days do not mean 
six days; is that right or wrong? How would your 
lordship be able to refuse to adjudicate upon that? If that 
is to be the law, the rhetor Lugdunensem dicturus ad aram 
would be an object of envy to the clergy of the Church of 
England, for no man could write a single sermon on any 
subject whatever, on any text which is ever read in 
church, without being liable to deprivation, if your lordship 
should hold afterwards that the meaning of the church in 
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ordering that text to be read on a particular day, was 
something different to the meaning which he had put upon 
it in his sermon. The result would simply be this, that 
heresy and orthodoxy would lie down in one grave, that 
the clergy would be able to publish nothing at all, and to 
preach nothing but homilies. 

It is almost like slaying the slain to pursue this subject 
farther; but there is another objection to it which, if 
the other two did not exist, would be perfectly conclusive. 
The proceedings in this case prove this kind of pleading 
to be, in the strict sense of the word, preposterous; that 
is to say, it puts the conclusion before the premiss. The 
question here is, what is the position of the Bible in the 
teaching of the church? For the Bible of itself, as I need 
not say, has no authority in this court, except that which 
the law. gives it. How can you possibly decide this 
question out of the Bible? Ina passage to which I shall 
have to refer again—a controversy between Chillingworth 
and his opponent—Chillingworth’s opponent asks this 
question: ‘“ How are you to decide questions about Scrip- 
“ ture?” * Chillingworth says: “ Your negative conclusion, 
* therefore, that these questions touching Scripture are not 
“ decideable by Scripture, you needed not have cited any 
“ authorities, nor urged any reason to prove it, it is evident 
“of itself, and I grant it without more ado.” That, I 
apprehend, is a perfectly conclusive objection to this mode 
of proceeding. One of the questions you have to decide 
here to-day is, whether or no it is heretical for a clergyman 
of the Church of England to say that the Book of Hebrews 
was not written by Saint Paul: one of the authorities to 
which you are referred, not on this subject, but on a 
collateral subject, is the Book of Hebrews itself. Which 
question are you to decide first? According to this mode 

* Chillingworth, p. 87. 
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of pleading, you must on the seventh count go into the 
whole question of the authorship of the Book of Hebrews, 
in order to ascertain its meaning; for, if it was written 
by St. Paul, then his style and his language would mean 
one thing; if, on the other hand, it was written by Apollos, 
then the style and the same expressions might mean some- 
thing different. When you got to the tenth count, you 
would have to consider whether your speculations on the 
seventh count had been lawful; for that count charges 
that it is heresy to deny that St. Paul wrote that epistle. 
Observe what a sea of speculation you are launched upon; 
the question being how far is the Bible inspired? how far 
is the Bible authentic? how far is it permitted to criticise 
the Bible? You are referred to the Bible itself to deter- 
mine that. It is absurd on the face of it. Of course the 
frst question I should ask upon these pleadings would be 
this: You say that such and such a thing is taught by the 
. Epistle to the Hebrews. Suppose itis: what then? Are 
we to infer that it is of necessity true? And that involves 
—I do not say the point.in issue, because I shall show 
Dr. Williams does not go so far—but it involves a very 
important point in issue in this case. The whole authority 
of the Bible in this court is derived from the law ; and there-- 
fore you must decide what autltority the law gives to the 
Bible before you can quote the Bible itself as authority. 

I have dealt with this point at length because if your 
lordship should decide against us, if you should admit the 
articles thus framed, you will not be able to stop short of 
this conclusion: that, with the assistance of the Committee 
of Council, you will have to compile an authoritative com- 
mentary on every part of the Bible and Apocrypha which 
is read in church, and in that way the open questions 
which the Gorham case admits to exist will be utterly taken 
away. ‘There is not a question of science, there is not a 
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question of history, there is not a question of morals, there 
is hardly a question of literature, upon which you may not 
be called upon to decide, if you are to admit an indictment 
framed in this manner. The absurdity of the inference is 
such that I need not insist upon it. 

I will, however, add one word more. It may be said, 
“ But it will do no harm.” No, in a certain way it would 
not. I do not suppose that your lordship would, in fact, be 
ealled upon to adjudicate upon all these things, but I will 
tell you what you would be called upon to do; whenever 
any man with a little more originality, with a little more 
learning, with a little more confidence than usual, put 
forward a view which happened to startle any ignorant 
person, then this weapon of assault would be drawn from 
the armoury, and your lordship would be asked to say, 
this is opposed to such and such a text of the Bible. 
The practical use likely to be made of a mode of proceeding 
is not the test of its legality. The true test is to be found 
in its logical consequences, and those which I have assigned 
in this case appear to me to constitute a complete reductio 
ad absurdum. 

I now pass from the pleadings to the merits of the case. 

The charges against Dr. Williams are nine in number, 
and they fall into two classes. Five relate to his doctrines 
about the Bible. Four to his doctrines on the Atonement, 
Baptism, the Incarnation, and Justification by Faith. The 
five which form the first class are contained in the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth articles, and I will read them to 
your lordship. 

Count 7 charges a denial that Scripture is the Word of 
God, containing a special revelation of His truth, and of 
His dealings with mankind, and that it is the rule of our 
faith. 

‘Count 8 charges a denial of the existence of any element 
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of divinely inspired prediction or prognostication in pro- 
phecy. 

Count 9 charges a denial that Jonah and Daniel wrote 
the books known by their names, and also a denial that 
those books are canonical. 

Count 10 charges a denial of the canonicity of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the Second Epistle of St. Peter, 
and the Revelation. 

Count 11 charges an affirmation that the statements of 
Holy Scripture as to historical facts may read in a 
figurative and non-natural sense. 

Count 17 charges amongst other things a design to 
inculcate a disbelief in the divine inspiration and authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, and to reduce them to the level of 
a mere human composition, such as the writings of Luther 
and of Milton. 

Those being the charges relating to the Scriptures, I do 
not think it is possible to discuss them in a satisfactory 
manner if they are discussed separately, one by one. Such 
a course would be consistent neither with the interests nor 
with the wishes of Dr. Williams. For, my lord, standing 
here to represent a learned man, whom I have the honour 
of calling my friend, I am as anxious that he should leave 
this court with honour, as that he should leave it with suc- 
cess; I am here to speak his own sentiments when I say 
that he would rather lose his living as an honest man than 
retain it by sneaking out of his opinions like a knave and a 
liar. My lord, I speak thus strongly because I feel from the 
course which public discussion has taken, that his ortho- 
doxy is not the only point in question—something higher 
than correctness of opinion is at stake, the character of an 
honest man and an English gentleman. 

Speaking upon these terms I am not going to take 
this sentence, and that sentence, and to say the articles of 

: 2 
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religion’ do not forbid this, and they do not forbid that. 
There is no law against us here, and there is no law 
against us there. I will take the risk, and I am sure my 
client would wish me to take the risk, of taking a bold 
course. I say, on his part, I will own I hold unfamiliar 
opinions. I have said things which may startle those who 
are ignorant of the history of the church and the writing 
of our greatest divines. I have said so because I had 
a right to say so. I have said so in the exercise of a 
right which is secured to me by the Church of England, 
which was left to me designedly by the Church of 
England, and which I must exercise so long as I am 
faithful to my solemn ordination vow: “To be diligent 
“in such studies as help to the knowledge of the Holy 
“ Scriptures.” 

That is the ground upon which I mean to put this case. 
I mean to speak plainly and boldly in the matter; I mean 
to give your lordship a distinct account of the doctrine of 
the Church of England on the subject of the Bible; I 
mean to show you what the church does say, and what 
the church does not say ; I will show you why the church 
did not say what the prosecution must contend it ought to 
have said; and I mean in that way to establish, that the 
church designedly, intentionally, and, as I think, wisely 
(possibly without a full appreciation of all the consequences 
which such a course might ultimately involve) left open 
these very questions which Dr. Williams is now indicted 
as a heretic for discussing. 

In order to follow out this course—I must apologize to 
your lordship, I feel, for the warmth with which I speak; 
but this is a cause which justifies some warmth—I say in 
order to follow out this course, I must enter at length 
into the whole subject; I must show your lordship what 
the position of the Scriptures in the church is, and (throw- | 
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ing aside all verbiage upon the matter; coming to the 
plain gist and pinch of the case at once) I must show what 
is the doctrine of inspiration according to the teaching of 
the Church of England. 

The prosecution is in fact a challenge to that discussion; 
from that discussion I will not shrink. 

In order to explain fully my difficulty in the matter 
I must begin with this solemn protest on the part of my 
client ; that the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures is 
not an issue in this cause; that it never was for one 
instant impugned by him; that he professes to hold it in 
the strongest sense; that if the Bible were reduced to a 
mere human composition; if the Bible were dissevered 
from the inspiration of the Holy Ghost ; every word which 
is written, every word which is preached, all that is 
contained, in the writings to which I shall have to call 
your lordship’s attention, becomes an empty sound—a 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal, 

With that solemn declaration I proceed to discuss this 
awful subject, yet let me say one word more. My lord, 
a man who stands where I do, stands indeed under a 
tremendous responsibility. I have to use language, I 
have to advance arguments which are-liable to the gravest 
misconstruction. I have to incur the risk of being held 
up as a man who would destroy or disparage that book 
which from ‘his ‘earliest infancy he has been taught to 
revere as the choicest gift of God to man, as the 
“guide of his conduct here; the foundation of his hopes 
hereafter. 

My lord, I will not, however, shrink from that danger ; 
I will say what I mean; and I most earnestly beg your 
lordship not to think, if I use familiar words, if I speak 
in the plainest terms our mother tongue, the mother 
tongue of honesty and plain dealing, can afford, I am 
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speaking with any irreverence towards that most holy 
volume. I shall now proceed to discuss the subject. 

Two views are possible with respect to the Bible. All 
Christians believe that God has made a revelation to man, 
which revelation consists in part of precepts to be obeyed, 
in part of doctrines to be believed. All Protestants believe 
that that revelation is contained in the Bible, to the exclu- 
sion of tradition. And here a difference begins; for whilst 
some Protestants believe that the Bible contains the reve- 
lation, others believe it constitutes the revelation. (1 ad- 
visedly call your lordship’s attention to that distinction, for 
I think you will find it applies to every part of this case, 
and that it isa vital and decisive one.) I say some con- 
sider that the Bible contains the Christian religion; that 
the Christian religion—the aggregate of the principles, the 
precepts, and the doctrines revealed by God to man—is the 
proper object of belief, and that to it, and to it alone, divine 
authority is to be ascribed; whilst others believe that the 
Bible itself constitutes Christianity: that being itself the 
revelation from God' to man, every word it contains is of 
equal and absolute authority. 

Having pointed out that vital distinction, I proceed to 
a further remark, hardly less important to the full under- 
standing of. the case I have to set up. Either of these 
opinions—the opinion that the Bible contains Christianity— 
the opinion that the Bible constitutes Christianity—is con- 
sistent with the belief that the Bible is, in point of fact, 
absolutely true throughout. Either, I say, is consistent 
with that belief: for, first, those who believe that the 
Bible contains Christianity, may believe that it pleased 
Almighty God to enclose that divine essence in a vase as 
perfect as the essence itself; and that as he saw fit to 
communicate to mankind those truths which were essential 
to their happiness here and hereafter, so he also saw fit 
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to do it through a channel as pure—as free from all 
human corruption as the truths which emanated from 
himself. 

But although that is so, those who believe that the Bible 
contains Christianity are not compelled to hold this 
opinion. It is perfectly consistent with their fundamental 
principle, that as children learn religion and virtue from 
imperfect parents, and as subjects learn justice from laws 
imperfect in themselves, and administered by imperfect 
judges, so it may have pleased God that the vehicle of 
his revelation to man should not be absolutely pure, and 
free from the stains and inaccuracies which appear to be 
necessary to everything else which is in any way mixed 
up with human nature. 

Those, on the other hand, who believe that the Bible 
constitutes Christianity, that the Bible itself is the revela- 
tion of God to man, the ultimate and final object of belief, 
cannot take that course. They can admit no imperfection; 
they must maintain that every word, every letter, every 
precept, every fact, capital or circumstantial, stands on the 
same foundation, and is absolutely and entirely true; for 
what higher warrant can mortal man have of the truth of 
any proposition whatever, than the fact that that proposi- 
tion is asserted by Almighty God? 

In order to illustrate this doctrine—I mean the doctrine 
that the Bible itself is the revelation from God to man, I will 
read—and I am sure I cannot do the doctrine any injus- 
tice in doing so—I will read an extract from Dr. Chalmers, 
who maintains that opinion in the strongest terms. I read 
from Chalmers’s works, vol. iv. pp. 375 to 380; and I read 
only one sentence from each page, because they are the 
strongest sentences I can find, and unquestionably, I think, 
represent his views fairly. “Such being our views, it is 
“ the unavoidable consequence of them that we should hold 
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« the Bible for all the purposes of a revelation to be perfect 
“ in its language, as well as perfect in its doctrine.” 

At p. 376: “We believe that in the composition of 
‘ © that record, men not only thought as they were inspired, 
* but spoke as they were moved by Holy Ghost.” 

At p. 377: “The Bible is wholly the product of divine 
“ authorship, God being the author of the ordinary as well 
“ as of the miraculous.” 

At p. 378: (This is a very important passage :) “ Every 
“word, whether suggested to the mind of the writer 
“ miraculously or not, was inspired by God (or according 
“ to the Greek, was breathed into him by God); not one 
“word could be altered, but for the worse, whether by 
“instruments or without them; the whole authorship both 
“ in substance and expression is God’s.” 

That is the view of Dr. Chalmers. - 

Now, my lord, suppose that a set of persons holding 
the belief that the Bible contained Christianity, or rather, 
had to draw up articles of faith, and suppose that most 
of them held as a pious opinion, that as matter of fact 
the Bible was infallible throughout; it might naturally 
happen that the result of their deliberations would be 
to state the fundamental point (that the Bible contained 
Christianity) upon which they all agreed, and to leave 
the other point open, as being a matter of minor im- 
portance. But if persons commissioned to draw up such 
a confession of faith, were of the opinion propounded by 
Dr. Chalmers, and meant to express such an opinion, I 
cannot conceive it possible that they would have left it to 
rest upon inference and construction; upon an indirect 
allusion here, a doubtful reference there, a vague expres- 
sion in an oceasional service, or the selection of a lesson, or 
an epistle. If, as people have sometimes thought, the Bible 
is the religion of Protestants, if it be the belief of the Church 
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that every word of the Bible is absolutely true, why do we 
not find in those confessions of faith which are the stan- 
dards of its doctrines, as simple and emphatic a declaration 
of the fact, as we do of doctrines of very inferior import- 
ance, and as amongst Mahometans we find in the assertion 
“there is no God but God, and Mahomet is his prophet?” 

I sum up what I have said in very few words. All 
Christians believe in a revelation from God to man; all 
Protestants believe that the Bible contains that revelation ; 
the only question that can arise upon it between Protestants 
is, whether the whole of its contents constitute that revela- 
tion, or whether it contains the revelation and does not 
constitute it, so that it may contain other things besides. 

That, my lord, being a distinction which arises from the 
very nature of the case, a distinction which arises inde- 
pendently of any authority which could be called to esta- 
blish it, let me now say this which I think I have a right 
to say, that one or the other of these opinions must be held 
by the Protestant Church of England, for no third opinion 
on the subject can even be imagined. 

I proceed then to examine the authorities on the subject. 
They are contained in the sixth and seventh articles of 
religion, and in addition to that the prosecutors refer to 
the twentieth article in further support of their views. 

My lord, those articles have not yet been read, and I 
will proceed to read them. 

Arriotz VI. “ Of the sufficiency of Holy Scripture for 
“ salvation. Holy Scripture containeth all things neces- 
“sary to salvation; so that whatsoever is not read 
« therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required 
“of any man, that it should be believed as an article 
“of the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to 
« salvation. In the name of the Holy Scripture we do 
« understand these canonical books of the Old and New Tes- 
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* tament, of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
* church.” 

«Of the names and number of the canonical books,” 
Then follows a list in which occurs this remarkable ex- 
pression: “ Four prophets the greater, and twelve prophets 
* the less.” (I mention that for a purpose I will presently 
advert to.) “And the other books (as Hierome saith) 
“ the church doth read for example of life and instruction 
“ of manners; but yet doth it not apply them to establish 
“any doctrine: such are these following.” Then is given 
a list of these “other” books, or those which are the 
correlatives of canonical, 7. e. the apocryphal books. Last 
comes this expression: “ All the books of the New Testa- 
“ment, as they are commonly received, we do receive, 
* and account them canonical.” 

Articte VII. is “ Of the Old Testament. The Old 
“ Testament is not contrary to the New, for both in the 
*“ Old and New Testament everlasting life is offered to 
“ mankind by Christ, who is the only Mediator between 
* God and man, being both God and man; wherefore 
* they are not to be heard, which feign that the old fathers 
“ did look only for transitory promises. Although the law 
* given from God by Moses, as touching ceremonies and 
“ rites, do not bind Christian men, nor the civil precepts 
“ thereof ought of necessity to be received in any com- 
“ monwealth, yet, notwithstanding, no Christian man what- 
‘ soever is free from the obedience of the commandments 
* which are called ‘ moral.’” 

Those are the two standard authorities of the Church of 
England. What do they settle? and what do they leave 
open? It is, as I have already shown your lordship, by 
reference to the Gorham case, a characteristic of the 
Church of England to leave many questions open. Upon 
those open questions, the clergy of the church have by law 
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a right to that unfettered liberty of opinion which belongs 
to them as subjects of the Queen of England. I know 
that there is a popular notion, which has been urged upon 
your lordship, and upon others who may have to- adjudi- 
cate in the last resort on this case, by writers of the greatest 
influence—there is, I say, a vague popular notion that in 
this cause you are to stand, not by the letter of the law, 
but by something which they call the “ equity of the law.” 
Criminal equity! That you are to enforce, not what the 
law says, but what the congregation thinks, and that if 
Dr. Williams be convicted of holding opinions which would 
be startling to’an ordinary father of a family, he is at once 
to be deprived of the living of Broad Chalke. My lord, 
I mention that notion only to hold it up to the contempt 
which its lawless insolence deserves. What judge would 
ever listen to such a suggestion in the most trumpery civil 
action? To urge you not to adopt it as against an accused | 
man, in a criminal case, which involves not only his cha- 
racter but his means of subsistence, would be something 
very like an insult. 

I go on with the question with which I started, viz. 
What do the articles settle and what do they leave open? 
First, the sixth article settles this—that Holy Scripture 
contains all things necessary to salvation. That clearly 
refers, as I shall show your lordship immediately, to the 
Roman Catholic view of tradition. “ Holy Scripture” (7. e. 
the Bible) “containeth all things necessary to salvation, 
“so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
«‘ proved thereby, is not to be required of any man that 
«it should be believed as an article of the faith, or be 
“ thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” That is, 
belief is not to be required in doctrines which cannot be 
proved out of the Bible, but which depend upon tradition 
only. It goes on to say—“In the name of the Holy 
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“ Scripture we do understand those canonical books of 
“the Old and New Testament, of whose authority was 
' © never any doubt in the church.” What does that mean? 
I submit it clearly means this: from the earliest times, 
and certainly from the time of Ezra, if not before, 
there was in the Christian Church, and before that in 
the Jewish Church, a collection of sacred books, to 
which authority in some form and in some shape—a most 
indefinite form and shape, as I shall have occasion to 
show your lordship hereafter, but—to which authority in 
some form was ascribed. Some of these books had been 
doubted, and some had not. In many popular works, in 
Hey’s Lectures, for instance, your lordship will find an 
account how the Jews kept part of their books in one 
place, viz. in the sacred chest, which was kept in the 
Temple, and others elsewhere, according to two Greek 
words, “away from the chest;” the one class were 
received, or canonical, books, the others were awd tne 
Kovpn¢ or apocryphal books, so that there were two 
classes of books—those which were recognized as autho- 
ritative, which were used for the purposes of worship, 
and those which were apocryphal, and not so used; and 
accordingly the Church of England says, when it speaks 
of Scripture: “ What we mean by the word Scripture is 
those books which are canonical,” 7. e. those books which 
never were doubted; “we confine ourselves, in defining 
“the word Scripture, to the canonical books, as contra- 
“ distinguished from the apocryphal books.” Then there 
comes a list of the canonical books. But there is this 
remarkable expression: “ Of whose authority there never 
was any doubt in the church.” Not a word as to the 
source of the authority; not a word as to the extent of 
the authority ; not a word as to the nature of the autho- 
rity; but simply the words which I have read. Their 
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obvious purport is to denote what books are meant, 
without defining the degree of authority which belongs 
to them. There are some books of whose authority there 
never was any doubt in the church, and those are in- 
cluded; there are other books whose authority has been 
doubted, those are excluded. What the authority, might 
have been—how far it extended—upon what it was based, 
the article does not determine; nor is there one single 
word about it to be found in any of the formularies ot 
our church. 

Then comes a list of the uncanonical books ; and then 
come the remarks about the Old Testament—remarks 
which show, I think, that a lower degree of authority is 
attached to the books of the Old than to those of the New 
Testament. “Although the Law given from God by 
“ Moses as touching ceremonies and rites do not bind 
“ Christian men, nor the civil precepts thereof ought ot 
“necessity to be received in any commonwealth; yet, 
“ notwithstanding, no Christian man whatsoever is free 
“ from the obedience of the commandments which are 
“ called moral.” — 

There can be little doubt that this meant to leave open 
the question, whether the Fourth Commandment was 
binding or not as a “commandment called moral,” the 
Fourth Commandment being one that is called “ cere- 
‘monial;” and in order not to specify whether or not they 
meant to include the Fourth Commandment, they used 
that expression of “ the commandments called moral.” 
In the Catechism there is a very striking illustration of 
this. The answer to the question, “ What is my duty 
towards God?” goes through particularly the Christian 
duties, and it does not mention the duty of observing 
the Sunday. It says, “to serve him truly all the days 
of my life;” not more particularly on the seventh day, but 
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“ all the days of my life ;” so that the question whether or 
no the Fourth Commandment be binding upon Christians, 
I conceive (it is not very material to my argument), is left 
open by this article. A remarkable confirmation of this 
account is that Chillingworth for a long time scrupled to 
take orders on the ground that he did not believe that the 
Fourth Commandment was binding, and he thought the 
article obliged him to say it was; but his scruples were 
afterwards overcome—he did subscribe the articles, but he 
appears to have retained the belief that the Fourth Com- 
mandment was not binding. The object of this is to show 
your lordship that this seventh article, so far as it expresses" 
what the authority for the Old Testament is, ascribes to it 
rather an inferior position as compared with the New 
Testament. The article is entirely negative, “the Old 
Testament is not contrary to the New.” It does not say, 
* The Old Testament and the New are both on the same 
footing,” but the Old Testament is not contrary to the 
New, 2 e. is not opposed to it. I shall have occasion to 
call your lordship’s attention to this most advised reserve 
as to the authority of the books of the Old Testament 
immediately ; because when the proper time comes, I shall 
show what was the opinion of the Calvinistic divines upon 
this subject, and how far they considered the sixth and 
seventh articles sufficient for their purpose. 

In order to show your lordship what is left open “ee 
these articles, I will refer to two authorities of great 
importance. I will refer to the authority of Dr. Chalmers 
and the authority of Bishop Marsh. I use these autho- 
rities not because either the one or the other agrees with 
Dr. Williams, but in order to show what is the natural 
division of the subject, and that these eminent divines, 
having to consider the question of the Bible in general, 
and having to divide the subject, divided it in the same 
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“manner, although they took very different views on the 
subject of inspiration. 

Dr. Chalmers, speaking of the books of the Jewish and 
Christian revelation, and the degree of authority which 
belongs to them, divided it thus :*—Cuapr. I. treats of the 
canon of Scripture, and more especially that of the Old 
Testament. Ouap. II., of the inspiration of the Old and 
New Testament. Cuar. III., of the internal evidence of 
that inspiration. Cuar. IV., of the supreme authority of 
revelation. So that he divides the subject thus :—there is, 
1, the canon; 2, the inspiration; 3, the evidence of that 
inspiration; and, 4, the authority of revelation—i. e. the 
degree of authority which belongs to it. 

Next take Bishop Marsh. Bishop Marsh was Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and the lectures of 
which I take the headings were lectures delivered by him 
at Cambridge in that capacity. He enters into an elabo- 
rate discussion as to the heads under which the subject 
falls, and he finally divides it thus :— 

1. The criticism of the Bible. 

2. Revelation of the Bible. 

3. The authenticity and credibility of the Bible. 
~ 4, The divine authority of the Bible, or the evidences 
for the divine origin of the religions recorded in it. 

I invite special attention to that. “The Divine autho- 
“rity of the Bible, or” (observe the alternative) “the 
“ evidences for the Divine origin of the religions recorded 
“jin it;” that is to say, he considered the Divine authority 
of the Bible to consist in the fact that it is the vehicle of 
a revelation, and that that fact gave it its authority. 

5.. The inspiration of the Bible. 

6. The doctrines of the Bible. 


* Chalmers’s Works Vol. IV. On the Evidence of Christianity : 
book iy. 
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Bishop Marsh thus recognizes the distinction between 
criticism, interpretation, inspiration, and authority. That 
is to say, he recognizes the fact that the question of the 
canon, «¢. what is Scripture, what is the schedule, so to 
speak, which contains the Books of Scripture, was one, and 
that the question of inspiration was another. 

In further illustration of that I will read another passage 
from Dr. Chalmers :— The question with respect to the 
canon of Scripture” (your Jordship asked my friend 
yesterday what he 'meant by “canonical;” I reply, “I 
mean by canonical what Dr. Chalmers means in this 
passage )— 

Dean of the Arches: You are citing from Dr. Chalmers ? 

Mr. Stephen: Yes; I am going to read Dr. Chalmers’s 
account of what he means by “ canonical,” and I say I 
adopt that as my view of “ canonical:”—The question 
“* which respects the canon of Scripture is distinct from that 
‘“‘ which respects the inspiration of it.” Your lordship will 
remember that this is the view of “ canonicity” taken by 
a man who holds the doctrine of inspiration in the highest 
form in which it is possible to hold it)—“ The object of 
“ the one” (that is, of the canon) “is to ascertain what are 
“ the actual books which should be received into this col- 
“ lection of sacred writings. The object of the other is to 
“ ascertain what are the kind and degree of their authority. 
“ We may allow a book to be canonical, and yet maintain 
*¢ opinions of all sorts and varieties in regard to the fulness 
“or the partiality of its inspiration. The disciple of a 
“ plenary inspiration may deny to certain of our present 
“. Scriptural books their title to a place in the canon, or 
“he may contend that certain ex-scriptural books should 
“also have occupancy there. On the other hand, the 
“ disciple of a partial and limited inspiration, or one who 
“ affirms of some books in Scripture, as the prophetical, that 
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“they are divinely inspired, while of the others, as the 

-© historical, they are only the best and most faithful of all 
* human compositions, he may be perfectly satisfied with 
*‘ the actual composition of our present Bible, and find no 
“fault either in defect or excess with any of its ingre- 
“ dients.” That is Dr. Chalmers’s view of the canon, and 
that is the view which I say I adopt for the purpose of 
my argument, viz. that the question What books are “holy 
scriptures,” or “sacred writings”—for the two phrases 
mean the same—is one, and the question What is (to use a 
mathematical phrase) the specific differentia of Scripture— 
what is the authority which belongs to every book of Scrip- 
ture as such, in kind and degree, above every other book 
which is not Scripture—is another. As to that, I say with 
Chalmers, a man might believe that a book is canonical in 
the full and plain sense of the word, even though he went 
the length of saying it was not inspired; or he might 
believe a book was not canonical even though he might 
suppose it was inspired. 

As this is an important point, I will trouble your lord- 
ship with two more authorities ; one has been already read 
once, but I will shortly refer to it again.* ‘ Canonical is 
« used in divinity to mean part of the canon or collection 
“ of writings of, Divine authority, but the connection of 
* canonical with: the Greek word Kavwy does not seem to 
“be agreed upon; Kavwv is a rule, but some think that 
“ yyle is to be the rule of our faith and practice, so that 
« canonical writings are those which are to regulate our 
« faith and manners; others call it a balance to try things 
“by; others think that. the rule is the decree of ~ 
“church made at some.’ . . . This rule is not very 
“ material. The®rules here understood are consistent with 
“each other, and with the opinion that the canonical 


* 1 Hey’s Lectures, 89. 
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* books are either written or authorized by the apostles. 
«‘ The word seems to have been used because it occurs in 
“ Gal. vi. 16, and Phil. iii. 16.” 

He goes on in another part* of his book to say what 
apocryphal means; I read this to show how apocryphal 
and canonical are contrasted. “ Apocryphal has had 
“ several meanings given to it; one thus—apocryphal 
“writings are writings (according to the Greek words 
“amo te Koupnc) removed from the place, receptacle, 
“‘ chest, where the sacred books were commonly kept, but 
“ apocryphal is generally considered as coming from 
“ aToKkounTEly, to conceal or hide. Yet this derivation does 
“* not reduce the senses to one, for a book may be hidden or 
* secret in different respects. Perhaps the most ancient idea 
‘“* of an apocryphal or secret book is that it was concealed 
*« from the people ; according to this, books were apocryphal 
“* when they were thought such as ought not to be read; 
“which agrees with the ancient division of books inte 
“* canonical and such as were to be read, and such as were 
“ apocryphal.” He puts it thus,—Canonical books were 
the books that were used in public for divine service; the 
apocryphal books were books that were not so used. That 
is certainly a difference, but it is a difference of regulation, 
and not a difference based upon any assignable theory or 
principle as to the characteristics of the books. 

I must, I fear, trouble you with one other authority, 
which is the authority of Richardson’s Dictionary, upon the 
word canon, canonical, and all the congeners of canon.t 
“ Canon, a rule, or law, anything prescribed, laid down as 
“the rule or law for regulation, direction, government. 
“ Canon is applied—1. To the rule and law of eccle- 
“ siastical polity. 2. To the catalogue of the sacred books 
“ by which all the doctrines of the Christian Church are 

* 3 Hey, 430, t Richardson, Dic. sub. voce Canon. 
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“to be regulated. 3. To the catalogue of saints and 
“ martyrs whose memory was by ecclesiastical canon, or 
“law, preserved on the festivals of the church.” So much 
for the word canonical. 

Having given your lordship these authorities as to the 
natural division of the subject relating to Scripture, and 
as to the meaning of the word canonical, I proceed to show 
which of these questions the Articles of the Church of 
England do not decide. 

In the first place, they leave open every question as to 
what is the specific differentia, the contra-distinguishing 
quality, of every text of Scripture, as opposed to every 
other text of every other book, and thus they leave open 
the whole question of inspiration, That is to say, they 
recognize the Bible as the vehicle of the Divine Revela- 
tion, but they do not make one step towards determining 
the extent of its inspiration, the mode in which it is given, 
or the results of its having been given. All those ques- 
tions, as I shall have to show, I am afraid at tedious 
length, have been elaborately discussed by divines of the 
church, and are left entirely open. Again, my lord, all 
questions as to the authenticity of particular passages are 
left open, because the Sixth Article says no more than 
this,—the canonical books are those which are commonly 
received. It does not say, We stamp this specific volume 
as the Word of God; there is a book in the Tower with 
the great seal of England appended to it, and that is, the 
Word of God may not be criticised.. That the authorized ~ 
version does not stand in this position is plain, for it was 
not made till more than forty years after the articles were 
settled. During the interval, there were several authorized 
versions, and there was an interval of some years, during 
which there was no authorized edition at all. 

Let me contrast with this the way in which the Prayer- 

; 3 
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book is treated in the Act of Uniformity. In that Act* it 
was ordered, among other things, that copies of the Prayer- 
book, certified under the Great Seal of England, should be 
deposited in certain public places. It was enacted that the 
chapter of every cathedral should provide themselves with 
sealed copies of that book, and that such sealed copies 
should be evidence in courts of justice. Thus means 
were taken to place beyond the possibility of doubt the 
authenticity of every expression in the Prayer-book. 
With regard to the Bible there has been nothing of the 
kind. Why is this? What are the books which contain all 
things necessary for salvation? My lord, they are the 
originals of books which were composed at various times, 
varying over a period of more than a thousand years. 
They are the original copies of the Book of Genesis, of the 
Book of Exodus, and the rest, down to the Book of Revela- 
tion. Those are the canonical books. “The actual books, 
the volume, the roll of papyrus or parchment, or whatever 
it was upon which Moses (if he was the author of Penta- 
teuch), upon which John (if he was the author of the Reve- 
lation), wrote those books for the instruction of mankind. 
Those, and no others, are the canonical books which are 
referred to in that article. If any others, tell me what 
they are? My lord, I shall show you hereafter the differ- 
ence upon that point between the Church of England and 
the Church of Scotland; the difference between the Church 
of England and the Church of Geneva; the difference 
between the Church of England and the Helvetic Con- 
fession. Those, then, being the canonical books, the 
fact that any verse is found either in the authorized 
version, or in the codex in the British Museum, or in 
any other manuscript now existing, is merely evidence 
that that text is a part of canonical Scripture; and 
* 13 & 14 Car, IL. ¢. 4. , 28. 
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it is nothing but evidence to be taken for what it is 
worth. 

That this is so, is proved, not by one citation, but by 
the learned labours of the most learned church in the 
world—the Church of England. Nota single writer from 
the earliest times down to the days of Dean Alford, has 
been able to see anything monstrous (though we have 
lately been told on high religious authority that there is 
something monstrous) in the notion that if a man talks 
about the Bible, he ought to know something of Greek 
and Hebrew. The writings of every one of the great 
critics, who have adorned the church, show distinctly 
that the fact that a particular text is found in this or that 
early manuscript, or this or that transcript, is evidence ; 
but is only evidence that that text is part of the original 
canonical Scripture. Now if that is so with regard to the 
manuscript, & fortiort it is so with regard to a transcript of 
the manuscript; and (if I may be allowed such an expression) 
& fortissimo it is so with regard to translations of transcripts 
of manuscripts. So that when we come to the authorized 
version, we have first an English translation; we have 
then the text from which that is a translation, which is a 
transcript from the original manuscript; and then, at last, 
we have the manuscript itself, ‘The oldest New Testament 
manuscript is three hundred years after Christ. I am 
afraid to say how many centuries after the beok is supposed 
to have been composed, the oldest extant manuscript of the 
Old Testament was copied out. Those being the canonical 
books to which the article refers, the question of criticism 
is left entirely open. 

Another question of equal or greater importance is also 
left open. The article says: “ Holy Scripture containeth 
« all things necessary for salvation.” Which parts contain 


the records of Christianity, and which parts do not? That 
3—2 
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is a question of interpretation, and that question is left 
entirely open. I shall call your lordship’s attention imme- 
diately, with emphasis, to the doctrines of the Westminster 
Confession upon that subject. I shall show you’ that it 
lays down a whole system of divinity beginning before the 
creation of the world and ending with the fate of the 
damned at the Day of Judgment, and that in support of 
every proposition which the system contains its authors 
cite some verse in the Bible. It is like nothing in the 
world so much as a handbook on some subject of 
English law, in which the writer quotes a case for every 
sentence. They assign a text which they suppose to 
prove their point for every single proposition which they 
make. This mode of proceeding avoids all doubt—it 
' settles both the interpretation and the text. This is what 
the Scripture. means, and this is the Scripture which 
means it. Where do you find that in the Church of 
England? Here, again, I might quote, not a chapter, not 
a book, but the whole of the literature of the church. 
I say, look at the writings of every man who has dis- 
cussed such subjects, from the days of Hooker down to the 
days of Dr. Jowett, and tell me whether they have not 
used the liberty of interpreting and applying Scripture 
according to their own private judgment? I will give 
but one illustration. The eighth article declares: “The 
“ three creeds, the Nicene Creed, Athanasius’s Creed, and 
“ that which is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, ought 
* thoroughly to be received and believed, for they may be 
“ proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” No 
doubt the clergy are bound not to impugn that doctrine; 
but they are nowhere told which particular texts are the 
warrants of Holy. Scripture by which these creeds are 
proved. The clergy are bound not to deny that the 
Athanasian Creed may be proved out of the Bible, but 
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they are not bound to say that the chapter which is read as 

the epistle en Trinity Sunday, containing the text of the 

three witnesses, is one of the passages by which it is 

proved. They are not bound to believe that that text has 

anything to do with the subject, or that it is a part of 
canonical Scripture at all. Neither are they bound to 

believe this of the text, “God was manifest in the 

* flesh.” The question whether it should be “ God was 

manifest in the flesh,” or, “ Which was manifest in the 

** flesh,” depends upon this,—whether a particular letter has 

a line across it or not. If the proper reading is Oe, the 

translation “God was manifest in the flesh” is right. If it 

is Oc, the translation “Who was manifest in the flesh” is 

right. According as the line in the @ is present or absent, , 
the passage becomes or ceases to be a warrant of Holy 

Scripture from which part of the Athanasian Creed may ' 
be proved; and whether or not it is so, is an entirely open 
question. These are two instances of what I mean by the 
liberty of interpretation. It is upon this liberty that I take 
my stand; it is upon this that I undertake to justify every 
word Dr. Williams has written. I am not here to shrink, to 
tremble, to fight under another man’s shield. I say that 
Dr. Williams has said not one word which he had not a 
right to say—a right conferred by the fact that the church 
designedly left open all questions connected with the 
inspiration, criticism, and interpretation of the Bible. 

The sixth and seventh articles are the standards of the 
Church of England on the subject of the Bible. Let me 
consider whether the liberty which those standard articles 
leave has been abridged by any other authority. The only 
article which is quoted for the purpose of the prosecution 
is the twentieth. The twentieth article is in these words: 
« Of the authority of the church. The church hath power 
“to decree rites or ceremonies and authority in contro- 
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* versies of faith. And yet it is not lawful for the church 
** to ordain anything that is contrary to God’s word written. 
*‘ Neither may it so expound one place of Scripture that 
“it be repugnant to another. Wherefore, although the 
“church be a witness and a keeper of Holy Writ, yet 
“as it ought not to decree anything against the same, 
“so besides the same ought it not to enforce anything to 
* be believed for necessity of salvation.” 

I suppose the part of this article.upon which the pro- 
secutors rely is the expression, “‘ God’s word written,” and 
that they consider the use of that phrase as amounting to 
the assertion that every word contained in the Bible is the 
written word of God. If they do it, I think they make a 
very unfortunate selection, for this reason—the article 
contains three expressions, each of which refers to the Bible 
in some shape: “It is not lawful for the church to ordain 
“ anything contrary to God’s word written.” If you have 
the written word of God for any proposition, you are not to 
contradict it. ‘Neither may it so expound one place of 
“ Scripture, that it be repugnant to another.” If they meant 
that Scripture was identical with “ God’s word written,” why 
change the phrase? Then again: “ Wherefore although 
“ the church be a witness and a keeper of Holy Writ.” In 
the Latin articles, the expression for “ Holy Writ” is “ Divi- 
* norum Librorum.” Now, what was meant by “ Holy 
“ Writ” there? Why not say “ God’s word written” again ? 
Because it did not mean the same thing. “ You must not 
* contradict God’s written word contained in that of which 
“the church is a keeper.” In other words, there is a 
certain number of sacred writings which the church is to 
guard; those sacred writings contain amongst other things 
God’s written word; and God’s written word is not to be 
contradicted. I do not lay any particular stress upon that, 
because I am not going to argue upon words, it is not 
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a question of words; I wish to put the whole thing upon 
the broadest foundation, and I beg your lordship to take a 
broad view of the matter; to look at the plain sense of the 
articles, and not at the mere wording ; except in so far as it 
is essential to that sense. Still I say if any argument is to 
be raised on the wording of the twentieth article it is 
rather in favour of a distinction between “God’s written 
«“ word” and “ Holy Writ,” or else why change the phrase? 

The fact, however, is that the use of the phrase, “ God’s 
“ word written,” proves nothing at all; for this simple 
reason, that it is used by persons who do not in the least 
degree believe that every word in the Bible is the word of 
God. I could show twenty instances of that. I confine 
myself to a single instance, because it is most emphatic, 
and I will leave it upon that. In Baxter’s paraphrase of 
the New Testament,* there is this expression: “as long as 
« we know that it (i. e. the New Testament) is all the Word 
“ of the Spirit of God” (the phrase is italicized in the 
original), “it satisfieth our faith whether it be bound up 
“ in one book or many.” I ask your lordship to bear that 
in mind. I will not say what Baxter thought of the Bible 
at present, but when the proper time comes I shall call 
your lordship’s attention with emphasis to his view of the 
subject. 

The expression, “ Word of God,” is exactly like the 
common expression, “ Gospel;” the proper meaning of 
which is the revelation which God made to man, or which 
Christ made to man, though it is often used as the proper 
name of the four lives of our Lord in which that revelation 
is contained. When we speak of these books as “ the 
Gospels,” do we affirm that every thing which is contained 
in any one of them is equally part of God’s revelation to 
man? Would it be believed, for example, that any one, 


* Preface, p. vil. 
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because he spoke of the Gospel of St. Matthew, meant 
that the genealogy in the first chapter was part of the 
revelation of God to man? Such an inference would be 
absurd. Thus the use of the words, “ God’s word written,” 
proves nothing for the prosecutors. It may mean pars pro 
toto. It may mean “Scripture in so far as it is the word 
of God.” In the absence of an emphatic declaration, such 
as occurs in the formularies of other Protestant bodies, 
that every part of the Bible is the word of God, you are 
not to assume that the church would insinuate a decla- 
ration of such vital importance by the turn of a phrase in 
an article on another subject. 

Although, as I say, I think the wording of the article 
adds little, if anything, to the argument, the scope of the 
article does add to it materially, for it lays down “that 
the church hath authority in controversies of faith.” 
Compare that with what has gone before; look at the 
frame of the Thirty-nine Articles, and the mode in which 
they are drawn up. ' The first six articles refer to the 
being, attributes, and nature of the Holy Trinity, and 
the seventh and eighth articles refer to the revelation 
which it pleased God to make to man. The ninth to the 
eighteenth give a summary of human nature, and the 
eighteenth to the twenty-fourth relate to the authority of 
the church. 

I do not know that I can show the scope of the whole 
better than in the form of a sort of dialogue between the 
church and its members. 

It would be in this form :— 

Q. Is there a God? of what nature -is he? A. Yes, 
there is a God. 

Q. Has he made any revelation to man? A. He has; 
that revelation is contained in the Holy Scriptures. 

Q. But supposing questions to arise about the Scriptures, 
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what then? A. The church has authority in controversies 
of faith. 

Q. But is the church, then, the legislator as well as the 
judge? A. No; the church is limited by the Bible. It 
is the judge in controversies of faith, but it must judge 
according to the Bible. If I may use a professional 
illustration, the church and the Bible stand in the relative 
position of a court of judicature in this country and 
the authoritative books which contain the law of the land. 
This view is altogether inconsistent with the notion that 
the Bible actually constitutes the revelation of God to 
man, and implies the view that it only contains one which 
the church is to elicit out of it; for upon the other view 
there would be no room for controversies of faith, and for 
the judicial authority of the church. 

Such being. the scope of the Thirty-nine Articles, I 
have a few observations to make upon what the church 
does not say in these articles; for that is of vital import- 
ance. It says of the three Creeds, that they are to be 
“ thoroughly received and believed ”—where does it say 
that of the Bible? Nowhere. It says, indeed, they can be 
«“ proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” No 
doubt. But then it does not follow that all the contents 
of the Bible must be infallible. I will put a parallel case. 
If it was of importance thoroughly to receive and believe 
a list of the Roman emperors, and if it had been declared 
in the first instance that Gibbon’s history contained all 
things necessary for the completion of such a list, it might 
be laid down by a body having competent authority in the 
matter that a specific list of the Roman emperors was 
to be thoroughly received and believed because it might 
be proved by most certain warrants ‘of Gibbon’s history. 
It would not, however, follow that the consequence was 
that every word of Gibbon was infallibly true, for the 
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history might contain many other matters, some irrelevant 
to the composition of such a list, and some false. This is 
not a mere hypothesis. It might well be said the propo- 
sition that the eldest son is the heir-at-law to his father 
ought to be thoroughly received and believed, for it may 
be proved by most certain warrants of Coke upon Littleton, 
but would that imply that every word of Coke upon 
Littleton is infallible? Surely not; yet it is unquestionably 
true that Coke upon Lattleton contains all things necessary 
to support the proposition in question. 

These illustrations put in a plain and familiar light 
the respective positions assigned by the law of England 
to the Church and to the Bible. 

These being the standards of the belief of the Church 
of England on this vital subject, I ask whether that liberty 
has ever been abridged? The only authority to which the 
prosecutors refer which can be supposed to restrain it (and 
I think that is pretty good evidence that it is the only 
authority that can be referred to), is the following question 
and answer in the Ordination Service for Deacons. Q.— 
“Do you unfeignedly believe all the canonical Scriptures 
* of the Old and New Testament?” A.—“I do believe 
“them.” What is the effect of this question and answer? 
I will first give my own interpretation of it, and I will 
then show that it can bear no other. I believe it to be a 
designedly vague and loose statement, demanding from the 
deacon an account of his personal opinion and state of 
mind at the time when he gives the answer, and at no 
other time, and intended exclusively as a test for ordi- 
nation. I affirm that it has absolutely no dogmatic value 
whatever. I shall show your lordship directly, that if it 
had a dogmatic value it would not affect us in the least. 
Dr. Williams would be perfectly ready now to answer 
that question in the affirmative, just as he did when he 
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was ordained, many years ago. But he feels, as I feel, 
that this prosecution is an attack upon the liberty of the 
Church of England; the liberty which the law has 
allowed him; and therefore I am bound on his behalf 
to go beyond what his immediate interests require, and. 
to protest against every attempt that is made to impose 
dogmas upon the clergy which the church has not 
imposed. 

In the case of Burder v. Heath, your lordship noticed 
in your judgment that much argument had taken place 
with respect to the conscientious effect of subscription; and 
you added, that the court was not in any degree assisted 
by such argument, but rather impeded; for you said 
subscription is a question of conscience; it is a matter 
between a man and his God; it is not a matter with which 
the court can interfere. What is the contradiction of the 
affirmation, “I unfeignedly believe the canonical Serip~ 
“tures.” Clearly not, “The canonical Scriptures are not 
“ true ;” but, “ You did not unfeignedly believe them when 
« you made that declaration.” How could such an issue be 
tried? It refers to the state of the man’s own mind ; it is 
a conscientious test; it is not a dogmatic statement in 
any shape or form. 

I must enlarge a little upon that. The answer does 
not tie the man down never to change his opinion. It 
does not say, “You must pledge yourself always to remain 
in the same state of mind you are in now.” It says no- 
thing of the sort. It says, “Do you unfeignedly believe 
“59 and so?” He answers, “ Yes I do.” Look at the 
corresponding expressions required of the priest and the 
bishop. Your lordship’s attention has been already called 
to that. | They amount in substance to a re-affirmation of 
the belief of the party in the sixth article of religion: 
« Are you persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain 
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“ sufficiently all doctrine required of necessity for eternal 
“ salvation?” and so forth; and the answer is, “ I am so 
persuaded.” Is it to be supposed that the priest and the 
bishop are to believe less than the deacon? Is it to be 
supposed that the subscription of the deacon binds him toa 
higher assent than the priest or the bishop? The natural 
inference is the contrary. The natural inference is that 
the young, inexperienced man is called upon for less than 
a person who is to occupy the higher and more important 
position; and the only way in which that result can be 
arrived at, is by putting upon this declaration the interpre- 
tation I assign to it, viz. that it is a designedly vague 
and loose account of the deacon’s state of mind at the 
time of his ordination. I say designedly vague and loose, 
because, as I shall show, it is the policy of the Church of 
England to leave to its ministers the widest liberty; and 
the object of that passage in the Ordination Service was 
not to abridge that liberty, but to bind them down by the 
strictest obligations to employ it in the study and search 
of the Scriptures, 

I feel that here I am on delicate ground; I feel that 
I expose myself to misconstruction. The prosecutors will 
say you underrate conscientious obligations, you wish to 
sneak out of your subscription; you say, I acknow- 
ledge no other obligation than that which a strict con- 
struction of the law imposes, and in so doing you are 
aknave. My lord, that is an imputation which, as I said 
before, Dr. Williams would feel far more deeply than 
any other, and therefore I will explain the reason why 
I insist upon that objection; I insist upon it not for 
Dr. Williams’s sake, for I will prove that upon any con- 
struction of this test, Dr. Williams had a full right to 
say all that he has said; but I insist upon my objec- 
tion on this account,—I say the prosecutor is abusing 
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the obligation which the Ordination Service imposes, 
when he instructs his counsel to indict Dr. Williams for 
a supposed evasion of it. The obligation is a moral one, 
and he tries to convert it into a legal one; therefore I 
say he cannot complain that the defendant contends for 
the strictest legal construction of the words in question. 
I do not for a moment complain of the course taken by the 
bishop, in so far as the prosecution is based upon the Thirty- 
nine Articles. I confine my complaint to his: course in 
proceeding upon this question and answer; I say that if 
he meant to rely upon the obligation which it imposed, 
he should have remembered that it is a moral obligation 
only, resting exclusively on moral sanctions; and if he had 
chosen to rely upon the moral obligation, I can assure him 
he would have been fairly met. If he had said to 
Dr. Williams, as one clergyman to another, or one 
gentleman to another, you have published things which 
do not appear to me to accord with your ordination vow, 
give me a fair, straightforward account of them, and I 
will leave it to you as an honest man whether you ought 
to continue in the church (for every man must be the 
judge of his own moral obligations) ; if the bishop had said 
that he would have been met in a corresponding spirit, he 
would have received as frank and open an explanation as 
one man of honour could give to another. But he has not 
said that. He never asked Dr. Williams for any such 
explanation. The volume of Lssays and Reviews was met 
with a howl of ignorant dismay. The prosecutor signed a 
paper, in which he declared that no honest clergyman could 
write what Dr. Williams had written, and finally he dragged | 
him before a-criminal court, and tried to ruin him by a 
criminal prosecution. Was that the way to deserve con- 
fidence and to obtain honourable explanations? When 
a man serves you with a writ, can he complain if he is 
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referred to your attorney instead of being invited to your 
drawing-room? The prosecutor had the election whether 
he would treat this as a matter of law or as a matter 
of honour. He has made his election, and he has no more 
grounds for complaining that Dr. Williams stands on the 
strictest interpretation of his legal rights than Shylock 
would have had for grumbling at Portia’s distinction 
between flesh and blood. I earnestly hope that no clergy- 
man will ever think of diminishing or evading the moral 
obligations which tests and subscriptions impose; but I 
also hope that whenever an appeal is made from their 
honour to their fears, whenever an attempt is made to 
extract legal consequences from moral obligations, they 
will stand ‘upon their rights as Englishmen, and claim 
for themselves and those who may afterwards be placed 
in the same position, the fullest measure of that ample 
security which the criminal law of England extends to all 
whom it is sought to bring within its scope. 

I will now advert to the dogmatic meaning of this 
question and answer, supposing that it can have one. I 
say it cannot have one, for this plain reason: that it is 
impossible to extract from it any such meaning, and I 
will show your lordship why. The only proposition which 
can be extracted from that question and answer, if you 
throw it out of its interrogative into an assertory dog- 
matic form, is this: “The canonical Scriptures are to be 
“ unfeignedly believed.” That leaves entirely open every 
question, which, as I have already said, is left open by 
the three creeds, and the sixth and seventh articles of 
religion, It leaves open the question of inspiration. It 
leaves open the question of interpretation. It leaves open 
the question of criticism. That it leaves open the question 
of inspiration is clear upon the face of it, for a man may 
unfeignedly believe Zhe Times newspaper as well as the 
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Bible. Anything which is the subject of belief is capable 
of being unfeignedly believed; therefore it is absurd to 
suppose that an affirmative answer to this question involves 
any belief in the inspiration of the Bible. As against the 
prosecutors, there is a short and decisive answer upon 
this point. In the seventh count of the indictment, which 
charges in substance (for that is what it comes to) that 
we deny the inspiration of the Bible, they do not refer 
to this question and answer as being one of the authorities 
which we have contradicted; consequently, it is obvious 
that they do not suppose that that answer involves any ' 
belief in inspiration. 

I proceed to show that it leaves open the question of 
criticism. It refers to the canonical Scriptures which, no 
doubt, are the canonical Scriptures mentioned in the sixth 
article. What, then, are the canonical Scriptures? The 
original books, as I have already shown. ‘Therefore, as I 
said before, the fact that any existing copy of the Bible, 
or any manuscript, contains a particular passage, is only 
evidence to be taken for what it is worth, that that pas- 
sage formed part: of the canonical Scriptures, the original 
canonical book. These things slip over the mind and the 
tongue so lightly, that they make comparatively little 
impression on a man who has not laboured at them, and 
reflected upon them for a considerable time. Even your 
lordship might overlook the vast importance of these 
observations in the absence of all illustrations of them. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to give some notion 
of the importance of the consequences which they involve. 

To show the difference between unfeigned belief in the 
canonical Scriptures, and unfeigned belief in the authorized 
version, I will refer your lordship to a passage which has 
already been read by Dr. Deane, and which I will take 
the liberty of reading again, because its importance cannot 
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be over-estimated. I mean a passage from Bishop Lowth.* 
«‘ Impediments have been thrown in the way of our pro- 
“ cress in the study of these writings from prejudice and 
“an ill-founded opinion of the authority of the Jews, 
*‘ both as interpreters and conservators of them. The 
“ Masoretic punctuation by which the pronunciation of 
“the language is given, the forms of the several parts 
of speech, the construction of the words, the distribu- 
tion and limits of the sentence, and the connection of 
*‘ the several members, are fixed,—is in effect an interpre- 
tation of the Hebrew text made by the Jews of late 
ages, probably not earlier than the eighth century, and 
“may be considered as their translation of the Old 
Testament. Where the words unpointed are capable 
“of various meanings, according as they may be vari- 
* ously pronounced and constructed, the Jews, by their 
pointings, have determined them to one meaning and 
“ construction, and the sense they thus give is their sense 
“of the passage, just as the rendering of a translator 
“into another language is his sense; that is, the sense 
“ in which, in his opinion, the original words are to be 
* taken, and it has no further authority than what arises 
“ from its being agreeable to the rules of just interpre- 
“tation. But because in the languages of Europe the 
“ vowels are essential parts of written words, a notion 
“ was too hastily taken up by the learned at the revival 
of letters, when the original Scriptures began to be 
more carefully examined, that the vowel points were 
“ necessary appendages to the Hebrew text, and, there- 
“ fore, coéval with them—at least, that they became abso- 
“ lutely necessary when the Hebrew was become a dead 
language, and must have been added by Ezra, who 
collected and formed the canon of the Old Testament 
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“in regard to all the books of it in his time -extant. 
“On this supposition the points have been considered as 
. “parts of the Hebrew text, and fixing the meaning of it 
“on no less than Divine authority. Accordingly, our 
** public translations in the modern tongues for the use of 
* the church amongst Protestants, and so, likewise, of the 
“modern Latin translations, are for the most part close 
* copies of the Hebrew pointed text, and are in reality 
“only versions at secondhand—translations of the Jews’ 
“ interpretation of the Old Testament.” 

I do not know Hebrew, but I believe I could give 
a tolerably just notion of the state of things here 
described. The ordinary principle of shorthand is, I 
believe, to suppress the vowels and express the conso- 
nants. You write “Dvd” for “ David,” for instance, 
-and so on. As I understand the matter, the Hebrew 
text of the Bible was written in a kind of shorthand, the 
vowels being suppressed, and it continued to be in that 
kind of shorthand until the eighth century, about 1350 
years after the date of the latest book of the canon. That 
would be much the same as if the notes of the gentleman 
writing there were to be kept for some hundreds of years, 
and some one else were then to translate his notes back 
again into longhand, and so give an account of what is 
now passing in this court. Thus Bishop Lowth’s notion of 
the Old Testament, as contained in the authorized version, 
is, that it is the translation of a commentary, written 
upwards of a thousand years after the loss of the latest of 
the originals of the books upon which it commented. The 
steps are these.. Malachi (to take the most modern of the 
books of the Old Testament) delivered prophecies five 
hundred years before Christ, which prophecies were 
recorded, no one affects to know by whom, in the cano- 
nical book to which the Ordination Service refers. What 
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has become of the authentic original copy of that book no 
one knows. Whether it formed one or more volumes, 
whether it contained anything else beside the prophecy, 
or whether it contained the whole of Malachi’s pro- 
phecies, must be matter of conjecture. All that we 
know is, that, in the eighth century after Christ, what 
claimed to be copies of the book existed, and that the Jews 
of that day wrote a commentary on them, which com- 
mentary, being translated, forms the authorized version. 
Thus the authorized version of the Old Testament is a 
translation of a commentary on such copies of the cano- 
nical Scriptures, as were in existence 1350 years after the 
date of the most modern, and considerably more than 2000 
years after the date of the most ancient of the true cano- 
nical books themselves—the original copies of every one 
of which were hopelessly lost, we know not when, except 
indeed that the originals of the books earlier than Ezra’s 
time were lost before the return from the Captivity. 

How far the Jews preserved their manuscripts in an 
incorrupt state, appears from another passage from Bishop 
Lowth’s Dissertation.* He says: “ All writings trans- 
“ mitted to us like these from early times, the original 
* copies of which have long ago perished, have suffered in 
* their passage to us by the mistakes of many transcribers 
“ through whose hands we have received them; errors 
“ gontinualy accumulating in proportion to the number of 
“transcripts, and the stream generally becoming more 
“ impure the more distant it is from the source. Now the 
“‘ Hebrew writings of the Old Testament being for much 
“the greater part the most ancient of any, instead of 
“finding them absolutely perfect, we may reasonably 
“expect to find that they have suffered in this respect 
“ more than others of less antiquity generally have done.” 
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Then, my lord, follow some remarks on the similarity of 
many letters of the Hebrew alphabet, “ more perhaps,” 
he says, “than are to be found in any other alphabet 
whatever.” He goes on thus: “ But to these natural 
‘sources of error, as we may call them, the Jewish 
“ copyists have added others by some absurd practices 
“ which they have adopted in transcribing, such as their 
“ consulting more the fair appearance of their copy than . 
“the correctness of it, by wilfully leaving mistakes un- 
“ corrected, lest they should diminish the beauty and the 
“value of the transcript (for instance, when they had 
_© written a word or part of a word wrongly, and imme- 
“diately saw their mistake, they left the mistake un- 
“ corrected, and wrote the word anew after it), their 
“ scrupulous regard to the evenness and fulness of their 
“ lines, which induced them to cut off from the ends of 
“ lines a letter or letters for which there was not sufficient 
“ yoom (for they never divided a word so that the parts of 
“ it should belong to two lines), and to add to the ends 
“ of lines letters wholly insignificant by way of expletives 
“ to fill wp a vacant space.” 

That is Bishop Lowth’s account. I use that to show the 
importance of recollecting that the question and answer in 
the Ordination Service applies to the original books, and not 
to the authorized version, which, you will observe, is not 
even a transcript of the Jewish interpretation of the Hebrew 
text, but a translation of a commentary on such of the 
MS. of the Old Testament as were in existence 1350 years 
after the Old Testament canon was closed. 

I will now go on to show how important it is to bear the 
same principle in mind with regard to the New Testament. 
Several passages have been mentioned to your lordship by 
my friend, to which I need not refer again, as being ot 
doubtful authenticity: the passage, for example, about the 
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Pool of Bethesda, his disbelief in which Dr. Alford expressed 
in his notes to his Greek Testament in 1854, though I 
believe after being promoted to the deanery of the arch- 
diocese of which your lordship is now exercising the juris- 
diction he saw reason to modify his views, so that in the 
later editions of his work a less startling view of the 
text appears. However, the fact still remains that, though 
Dean Alford does not think so in 1861, yet in 1854 he did 
think that passage was not genuine. 

Another remarkable illustration is afforded by the re- 
searches of Dr. Samuel Tregelles, who is one of the most 
celebrated scholars of the present day, and who amongst 
other things edited the fourth volume of the last edition 
of Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. Dy. Tregelles is an 
advocate of the strongest views of the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, as appears from this passage in his work on the 
Apocalypse, page 3: “I believe the sixty-six books of the 
«* Old and New Testament to be verbally the work of God 
* as absolutely as were the Ten Commandments written by 
* the finger of God on the two tables of stone.” Such being 
Dr. Tregelles’ opinion as to inspiration, let us see how he 
treats the text of the New Testament. In Horne’s Jntro- 
duction,* Dr. Tregelles, speaking of the last twelve verses 
of the Gospel of St. Mark, says (referring to another place 
in which he has examined the question more in detail) :— 
« The conclusion drawn from the arguments given at length 
“at the place cited above (Account of the Printed Tezt, 
“ p, 246-61) are (I.) that the book of Mark himself extends 
“no further than epoBovrro yap (‘ they were afraid’); 
*(II.) that the remaining twelve verses, by whomsoever 
“ written, have a full claim to be received as an authentic 
“ part of the second Gospel; and that the full reception of 
* early testimony on this question does not in the least 

* Vol. iv. Ed. 1856, p, 435-6. 
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“ involve their rejection as not being a part of canonical 
* Scripture.” 

I have not had an opportunity of examining the matter 
more at large, and I speak, therefore, subject to correction 
on this point. I have not seen the full discussion of this 
matter, so that I am speaking to that extent without book ; 
but Dr. Tregelles’ theory seems to be this.—Mark himself 
wrote the Gospel of St. Mark down to the words “ they 
were afraid,” and then somebody else, writing also by Divine 
authority, wrote the twelve following verses; and also by 
Divine authority inserted them where they now appear as a 
sort of supplementary Gospel; for otherwise it is impossible 
to understand how these verses can be of Divine authority, 
and yet have been written by some other person than 
St. Mark. That view of the case, no doubt, does not shake 
the authority of the authorized version, and even affixes to 
it a sort of miraculous sanction; but it is probable that most 
of those who might be disposed to accept the first half of 
Dr. Tregelles’ opinion would reject the second as totally 
unproved and not altogether reverent; and if so, what would 
be the consequence? The fact of the Ascension would rest 
exclusively on the authority of St. Luke, whose statement 
is at present corroborated by that of St. Mark; and the 
awful declaration, “He that believeth not shall be 
damned,” would lose its present position as a part of 
canonical Scripture.* 

I think these two illustrations show your lordship 
emphatically that there is a considerable difference be- 
tween unfeignedly believing canonical Scriptures, and un- 
feignedly believing the authorized version. 

I go on to another point. I say that this question and 


* [ have here corrected an inaccuracy into which I fell in the original 
statement of this point, and which I afterwards admitted and explained 
in court. 
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answer, if it be taken dogmatically, does not bear upon 
the interpretation of Scripture. It says nothing whatever 
as to its meaning. The sixty-six books are partly history, 
partly poetry, partly moral treatises; they contain, pro- 
bably, at least one drama; they contain many prophecies, 
whatever may be the sense of the word prophecy. They 
are written in an Eastern language, absolutely saturated 
with figure, metaphor, and allusion. The history contains 
some poetry, and the poetry and prophecy contain much 
history. Isaiah is poetical, but it contains much historical 
matter. The Book of Exodus is as unquestionably his- 
torical; yet it contains the song of Deborah. Now, to 
believe in a history is one thing, to believe in a poem is 
another. 

Dean of the Arches.—In what ? 

Mr. Stephen.—To believe in a poem. The assertion, 
*T believe in Gibbon’s History,” conveys one idea; the 
assertion, “I believe in Virgil’s Zneid,” conveys quite a 
different idea. When, therefore, you come to affirm an 
unfeigned belief in the whole sixty-six canonical books, 
consisting of all these different elements, mixed up in 
every possible proportion and combination, the words 
“unfeigned belief” must have a separate and distinct 
meaning as applied, not only to each book of Scripture, 
but even as to nearly every verse of the Bible. 

Let me illustrate this. In church we all say, “ I believe’ 
in the Apostles’ Creed: we know what that means. I 
believe every proposition which it contains. “I believe 
“in God the Father Almighty; 1 believe in Jesus Christ 
“his only Son; I believe he was crucified, dead, and 
“ buried,” and so forth, But suppose a man says, “I 
believe in the 109th Psalm?” What does that mean? 
Let me read to your lordship the first verse of the 109th 
Psalm, by way of illustration. It is a Psalm which con- 
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tains curses against David’s enemies. The heading of the 
Psalm in the authorized version is this (it throws some 
light upon the different senses in which people may 
believe things): “ David complaining of his slanderous 
“‘ enemies under the person of Judas, devoteth them; ” 
that, I suppose, is what the person who wrote that heading, 
whoever he may have been, understood by the Psalm. 
Now let us go to the Psalm itself: “ Hold not thy peace, 
<Q God of my praise: for the mouth of the wicked and 
« the mouth of the deceitful man are opened against me.” 
What does a man mean when he says, “I believe that ?” 
I can understand what a man means when he says, “I 
« believe David said it,” or when he says he believes it was 
a pious reflection in David's mind, or when he says he 
believes that whatever its meaning may have been it was 
true; but if you ask me what is meant by believing the 
thing itself, I say I can attach no more meaning to your 
question than if you asked me what was meant by hearing 
a smell, or tasting a colour. It is not a subject of belief, 
it is not a thing a person can believe. 

My lord, a vast proportion of the Bible consists of 
matters of that kind. Imagine a man saying he un- 
feignedly believes the Lamentations of Jeremiah; or that 
he unfeignedly believes the whole of the Book of Pro- 
verbs; that he unfeignedly believes Ezekiel’s Vision of the 
Wheels: what state of mind do his words contemplate ?— 
it is impossible to attach any meaning to them. ‘To assert 
unfeigned belief of these things is to use words which, 
strictly speaking, have no meaning at all. 

Passing from that, and supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it is possible to attach some meaning to a pro- 
fession of unfeigned belief in these parts of the Bible, a 
further question arises. The Ordination Service nowhere 
says how much of the Bible is poetry, and how much of 
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the Bible is prose; what expressions are metaphorical, 
what expressions are literal. That the Bible does contain 
poetry, and that it does contain prose, is apparent upon 
the face of it. That it does contain metaphor is incontro- 
vertible. Well, then, as you ask me to believe the whole, 
large parts of it being confessedly poetry and other parts 
prose, how can you object to my saying as to any particular 
part, “ You may think this is prose, but I happen to think 
“it is poetry. We both agree that some is poetry and 
“some is prose, but I take my view of it, and you take 
* yours. I think it was meant allegorically, and you think 
‘it was meant literally, and there are many authorities on 
“ the Bible who take each view?” I say the question and 
answer which I am considering leaves that entirely open. 
In fact, unless you had an authorized commentary,’ setting 
out what is the sense which the church attaches to every 
individual word of the Bible, no man can say that this 
question and answer restrains the liberty which belongs to 
‘all the world, and which the Thirty-nine Articles leave 
untouched, of saying, This is poetry,and I attach to it such 
a degree of belief as poetry is capable of; this is legend, 
and I attach such a degree of belief as I suppose the author 
meant to attach to it; and so forth. 

Observe, my lord, I do not say any one who makes this 
declaration is at liberty to understand the Bible in a sense 
which the authors did not intend. I say he is at liberty 
to form his own opinion as to what the sense was that they 
did intend, as to what part they intended as poetry and 
what as prose, or what as metaphor and what as plain 
fact. 

A practice prevails of saying that questions like these 
cannot be asked bond fide; that none but a dishonest man 
can affect to doubt whether a passage is poetry or prose— 
that being a plain thing which is open to the comprehension 
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of every one. My lord, I know well that no passages in 
the whole of this essay or review which I am defending 
have attracted so much notice as those about smiting the 
Assyrian host, and so forth, to which I shall call your lord- 
ship’s attention; and I know that to those who have not 
considered the subject, it appears quite monstrous that 
any one should thus doubt what is the sense of what they 
consider as a few plain words. To those who take this 
view let me put this questiom—Was Niebuhr an honest 
man? Until his time the Seven Kings of Rome were 
as distinct a part of the historical faith of mankind as 
any interpretation usu ally put on the Bible in the present 
day is a part of the faith of ordinary Christians. No 
one ever suspected, until he had the perseverance, the 
genius, and the bona fides to dig out the truth—that the 
ereater part of the history of Ancus Martius, of Servius 
Tullius, and the rest, was not prose at all, but merely verse 
written without the metre—a mere transcript, so to say, of 
some lay of ancient Rome, probably much inferior in merit 
to those which the genius of Lord Macaulay has 
accustomed our own generation.* If Niebuhr was not dis- 
honest in saying that, how can you say that a man is 
dishonest if he, even for the first time, takes a similar view 
of a passage in a book, the origihal of which was probably 
lost 2,000 years before some one translated a shorthand 
copy of it into longhand, which was afterwards translated 
into the language in which the inquirer finds it. 

My lord, I foresee the answer the prosecutors will make 
to this. They will say, that is all very true as regards 
Niebuhr, but when did Niebuhr profess unfeignedly to 
believe Roman history? When did he profess un- 


* Similar questions had been raised by Beaufort and others long before 
Niebuhr’s time, but Niebuhr first brought the subject prominently 
before the world. The force of the argument is unafiected by this. 
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feignedly to believe the books of Livy? Certainly, he 
never did. But a supposition may easily be made, which 
makes the two cases exactly similar. Suppose, as a quali- 
fication for a professorship, Niebuhr had been forced to 
subscribe his unfeigned belief in Virgil, and in Cicero, and 
in Livy, all bound up in one volume, in the words, “I 
unfeignedly believe this volume.” And suppose, after 
doing that, he saw reason to believe that some part of 
Livy, which was usually supposed to be prose, was, in 
point of fact, poetry, like Virgil; might he not, to use 
a professional metaphor, have apportioned his belief ? 
Might he not have said, with perfect fairness, “I still 
“ say, as I did before, I unfeignedly believe that volume; 
“ T believe Virgil in a poetical sense; I believe the bulk 
“ of Livy in a historical sense; and as to the part of Livy 
** which I now see reason to believe to be not prose but 
“ poetry, I believe that in the poetical sense in which you 
“require me to affirm my belief in Virgil.” Now, the 
different books of the Bible bear much the same relation 
to each other as Virgil and Livy would if they were bound 
up in the same volume; and when asked, “ Do you un- 
feignedly believe in that book?” the answer must be, “I 
*‘ unfeignedly believe in the poetry as such, in the history 
“as such,” and so on, Whether the writers of any part 
of the Bible have acted as Livy did in embodying in their 
histories a lay, or a legend, or a fictitious oration like those 
which Thucydides puts into the mouth of real persons, is 
a question of fact; and if, in point of fact, the writers of 
the Bible have taken that course; if it be true, as a matter 
of fact, that they have embodied a legend here, and a poem 
there, in what, to an ordinary person, reading the English 
authorized version, appears to be plain prose; then, I say 
that no man can be said unfeignedly to believe those authors, 
unless he believes that they meant that poetry as poetry, 
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and that they meant that legend as legend. It must 
surely be the very first step towards believing a man’s 
proposition to know what he means. If you do not know 
what he means, you are not believing what he said; but 
you ave believing what somebody else thought he said, 
which is quite a different thing. If, in point of fact, the 
book of Genesis or Exodus contains legends ; if, in point 
of fact, it contains poetry, which later times have turned 
into prose; why, then, if you go with the rest of the world 
in supposing it to be prose, you are not unfeignedly 
believing what the author of the book intended you to 
believe; you are believing what the prevailing opinion of 
the day supposes he intended you to believe, which is 
altogether a different matter. 

The thing is so plain to my mind, it is so absolutely 
clear that this question in the Ordination Service does of 
itself mean nothing whatever, beyond the loosest expres- 
sion of adherence to the Bible, that I feel almost ashamed 
to labour a subject which is so familiar. It is exceedingly 
difficult to me to enter into the state of mind in which 
anybody can suppose that this question and answer deprives 
the clergy of the Church of England of any liberty left to 
them by the sixth and seventh articles. But I apprehend, 
if such a supposition be entertained, the confusion arises 
from this—they start with the notion that the Bible was 
dictated word for word by God—a notion, as I will show 
you immediately, which the Church of England has no- 
where affirmed ; and, starting with that false theory, they 
think it would be unworthy of the dignity of the Almighty 
to sanction the introduction of poetry or legend into a book 
containing his revelation to man ; and, therefore, they 
say, “If you think this is poetry, which I think is prose; 
«if you think this is legend, which I think is history ; 
« you are discrediting Almighty God, and imputing to his 
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* book what is unbecoming of his wisdom and his dignity.” 
That is the conclusion arrived at by those who start with 
the false supposition to which I have referred. They start 
with begging the question; and then they are angry with 
any one for arriving at a different conclusion to their 
own. 

I have to apologize to your lordship for the length at 
which I have dwelt on this topic. I will do my best to 
indemnify you by passing from my own imperfect language 
to the language of the greatest of English orators, and 
I will show you that what I have said is a mere ampli- 
fication, a feeble amplification, of what was said by no less 
a man than Burke. The passage I am about to read 
is an extract of a speech which Burke either delivered or 
intended to deliver upon what is known as “ the Feathers 
Tavern petition.” A certain part of the clergy of the 
Church of England wished to be relieved from their sub- 
scription to the articles at the expense (which, I think, 
would not be a judicious change) of subscription to the 
Bible ; upon that, Burke made these observations :*— 
“The subscription to Scripture is the most astonishing 
“idea I ever heard, and will amount to just nothing at 
“all. Gentlemen so acute have not, that I have heard, 
“ever thought of answering a plain obvious question, 
“ What is that Scripture to which they are content to 
“subscribe? They do not think that a book becomes of 
“* Divine authority because it is bound in blue morocco 
“ and printed by John Basket and his assigns. The Bible 
“is a vast collection of different treatises; a man who 
“holds the Divine authority of one may consider another 
“as merely human. The Scripture is no one summary 
“ of doctrines regularly digested, in which a man could 
“not mistake his way; it is a most venerable, but most 

* x, Burke’s Works (Lond, 1818) 20. 
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“ multifarious collection of the records of the Divine 
“ economy—a collection of an infinite variety of cosmo- 
“ gony, theology, history, prophecy, psalmody, morality, . 
“ apologue, allegory, legislation, ethics, carried through 
« different books by different authors, at different ages, 
“ for different ends and purposes. It is necessary to sort 
“ out what is intended for example, what only as narra- 
“ tive, what to be understood literally, what figuratively, 
«‘ where one precept is to be controlled and modified by 
«¢ another, what is used directly and what only as an argu- 
“ ment ad hominem, what is temporary and what of per- 
« petual obligation, what appropriated to one state and to 
«one set of men, and what to the general duty of all 
« Christians.” That, my lord, is Burke’s view on the 
subject of subscription to the Bible, and that is the view 
which I submit to your lordship of the effect. of this 
question and answer in the Ordination Service for 





Deacons. ; 

I come now to deal with an observation upon this sub- 
ject, which I may be allowed to answer, although it could 
not be properly addressed to your lordship at all at any 
time, but if made at all, would be ground for an appli- 
cation to Parliament. It will be said, this liberty which 
you claim will be fatal to the Bible, because you may take 
out a brick here and a brick there; you may deface this 
ornament and that ornament; you may root up this post 
and that post until the whole house comes down. You 
may do this also—if you are to force this to extremes— 
you may say the morality of this passage is an argument 
against its authenticity ; the general tone of that passage 
shows that it did not form a part of canonical Scripture. 
I do not think this can be genuine, because it is immoral, 
and soon. They will say, is it credible that the Church 
of England left the matter on this footing ? 
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Yes, my lord, I say it is credible that the Church of 
England left it so, and I will tell you why. The Church 
of England left it upon this footing because they did not 
believe the Bible could be explained away; because they 
did not believe that criticism and interpretation could pick 
out a brick here and a brick there; because they thought 
the Bible would stand the more firmly the more it was 
examined. They gave that liberty which they have left, 
the liberty of criticism and interpretation, both because 
they were honest men, and also because they thought that 
free criticism and interpretation would support their own 
views; and therefore they said, criticise as you will, 
examine as you will, and the Bible will stand as firmly 
as ever. My lord, it has stood: that liberty has been 
enjoyed for three hundred years. I will show your lordship 
directly how widely it has been used. I say the Bible has 
been in that crucible for three centuries, and it has not 
been melted, nor will it melt, unless, indeed, it melt under 
the pernicious heat of appeals to the criminal law, made 
in order to prevent learned men from entering into these 
questions with honesty and truth. 

My lord, I have now gone through the principal autho- 
rities of the church upon the Bible. I have reviewed the 
sixth and seventh articles—I have reviewed the twentieth 
article, upon which the prosecutors rely—I have reviewed 
the question and answer in the Ordination Service; and 
having thus referred fully to what the church has said, let 
me now refer for a moment to what the church has not said. 
I have drawn my arguments hitherto from the church’s 
speech; let me now draw my arguments from the church’s 
silence. 

Look at the three creeds—the summary of Christian 
doctrine—do you find in them a single expression in which 
there is any mention of the Bible? There is not a single 
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expression referring to the subject even indirectly, with 
the exception of these words in the Nicene Creed :—“ The 
« Holy Ghost who spake by the prophets.” That is all that 
is said by the Nicene Creed. Look again at the Catechism, 
which is one of the most authoritative expositions of the 
doctrine of the church. Is the Bible mentioned in the 
Catechism? We have no mention of it whatever. There 
is one expression which perhaps alludes to it, and only 
one. Itis said to be our duty towards God, “to honour 
« his holy Name and his Word.” That is all that is said on 
the subject in the Catechism. Is it credible, that if the 
church had held any broad, intelligible doctrine on the 
subject of the inspiration, the criticism, or the interpre- 
tation of the Bible, that declaration should. be absent 
from the Thirty-nine Articles, the three creeds, and the 
Catechism ? 

One word more. Look at what the church has done as 
well as what the church has said. Look at the authorized 
version. My lord, the authorized version contains through- 
out headings to the chapters; it is divided into chapter 
and verse; above all, it is punctuated, which, as your 
lordship well knows, is so emphatic a mode of commenting 
upon the meaning of a passage that deeds and legal instru- 
ments are written without punctuation. Now, to all ordi- 
nary readers, the authorized version is the Bible. An 
uneducated man or woman attaches precisely the same 
authority to the punctuation as to the other parts of the 
book; indeed, even an educated person would find it im- 
possible to say how far the punctuation has influenced his 
own notion of the meaning; yet all these matters are, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, as entirely human and 
fallible as any other compositions whatever. Part, then, 
of the authorized version, and a very important part, 
is beyond all question. fallible. Has the church ever 
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attempted to point out this to its members? If it meant 
that the Bible itself was absolutely divine and infallible 
throughout, the neglect to distinguish between the fallible 
and proximately infallible part of the translation (the part, 
I mean, which was infallible in so far as it adequately 
represented the original) is inexcusable. If they supposed 
that the Bible was true in substance only, and not univer- 
sally, the attempt to draw the line would be superfluous, 
because, if drawn, it would distinguish, not between the 
fallible and infallible part of the book, but between the 
fallibility due to the English editors and translators, and 
the fallibility due to the human imperfections of the original 
authors. 

I will conclude this head in a very few words, by an 
extract from Dr. Stanley, on the Eastern Church.* “The 
** Koran prides itself on the perfection of its composition. 
“Its pure Arabic style is regarded as a proof of its 
“divinity. To translate it into foreign languages is 
“ esteemed by orthodox Mussulmans to be impious, and 
“‘ when it is translated its beauty and interest evaporate. 
« The book is believed to be in every word and point the 
“transcript of the Divine original, and Mahomet to have 
* been literally the sacred penman. No various readings 
“exist. Whatever it once had were destroyed by the 
“ Caliph Omar.” 

My lord, compare that with the authorized version of 
the Bible, and you have a very distinct picture of the dif- 
ference of view between those who suppose that the Bible 
contains, and those who suppose that the Bible constitutes, 
the revelation which God made to man. 

I have now gone through the effect of the standard 
authorities on the subject of the Bible, and I submit to 
your lordship that those authorities form the doctrine of 

* Page 320, 
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the Church of England, and that their effect, be it what it 
may, cannot be altered, least of all can it be enlarged as 
against the defendant. In the case of Burder v. Heath, 
you again and again, with emphatic reiteration, declared 
that that by which the defendant must stand or fall was 
the plain grammatical sense of the Articles and Prayer- 
book. If your lordship (I am sure most unwillingly) 
felt obliged to apply that doctrine when it acted in 
restraint of liberty, I am sure you will apply it when it 
makes in favour of liberty, and protects a person who at 
any rate is guilty of no moral offence whatever (for that 
no one can doubt) even if he should be found guilty of a 
theological error. 

I contend, upon the interpretation of the Articles of | 
Religion, that an article upon inspiration cannot possibly 
be supplied. There is a dilemma, between the horns of 
which I leave my friends to take their choice. Either 
the subject was not contemplated at all, and if so, 
Dr. Williams is using a liberty of which he has never 
been deprived, or the subject was contemplated and it 
was knowingly passed over; and if so, he is using a 
liberty which was expressly and designedly conferred upon 
him. 

Should the prosecutors be able to adduce any number 
of authorities, and to cite any quantity of enthusiastic 
language about the perfection of Scripture; any number 
of ingenious theories or devotional expressions upon the 
subject; it would not mend their case at all; because the 
more authority of that kind they quote, the more they 
prove that those who drew up the articles must have been 
cognizant of this view of the subject, and must have had 
it pressed on their attention. Hence their omission to 
notice it must have been made knowingly and designedly. 
On the other hand, should they not be able to quote such 
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authorities, cadit questio, there is an end of the whole 
case ; so that, put it whichever way you will, the fact of 
that omission from the articles is decisive of the present 
question. The omission is one which it is utterly impos- 
sible to supply, and that is a fatal defect in their case— 
a defect which nothing can remedy. 

I might rest the case here, and I might go on to show 
that Dr. Williams has not exceeded that liberty of criti- 
cism and of interpretation on the question of inspiration 
which the church allowed him. But, my lord, I will not 
leave it here, for I do not desire, as I said before, a mere 
acquittal. I wish for something more. As we have been 
challenged to controversy, they shall have it. As they 
will prosecute Dr. Williams, let them take the conse- 
quences. I have no reason to shrink from the inquiry, 
and I will not shrink from it. If scandal there be in the 
matter, let the responsibility rest on those who have raised 
the question. If they choose to have the question dis- 
eussed in a public court, and reports of the discussion 
published in all the newspapers, so be it; it is their affair, 
not mine. And now, my lord, I will go into this matter 
to the bottom. I will show not only that the question 
was left open, but I will show why it was left open. I 
will produce incontrovertible proof that it was designedly 
and intentionally lef open; and, having done that, I will 
ask your lordship what becomes of this prosecution ? 

I suppose it will be contended on the other side, at least 
it is the only vestige or semblance of an argument I ever 
heard upon the subject, that what is called the plenary 
inspiration of Scripture, its absolute infallibility in every 
particular, was so universally admitted, at the time of 
the Reformation, that it was not thought necessary to 
make any explicit declaration on the subject. They 
will say, true it is the doctrine is nowhere stated; but 
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equally true it is that it is everywhere assumed; and, 
in virtue of that assumption, we, the prosecutors, ask 
you, the judge, to draw out into express shape. that 
virtual assumption, and to apply it to the condemna- 
tion of the defendant. My lord, such a proposition is 
absurd upon the face of it; I do not hesitate to say so. 
Look over the Thirty-nine Articles and see what they lay 
down. Do they express no doctrines which were universally 
admitted? Was the doctrine of the Trinity universally 
admitted? Surely it was. Yet the first article lays down 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Were the three creeds 
universally admitted? Surely they were; yet the eighth 
article enacts the three creeds. My lord, I should say 
that no document was ever more carefully prepared than 
the Thirty-nine Articles. Their silence is to the full as 
significant as their speech. Every one of them bears 
upon it the marks of compromise, of deliberation, of 
mutual concession; and therefore there is no document 
in which it is more necessary to consider not only what 
the authors did say, but also what they abstained from 
saying. - 

First, my lord, let us consider the probability of the 
supposition that the articles about the Bible were drawn 
up more or less at random; that they passed over and 
took for granted what everybody assumed. I say with all 
respect to those who, I suppose, will urge that argument, 
a more absurd notion never entered the human mind. 
What was the great controversy of the day? It regarded 
the relative positions of the Bible and the church. What 
was the authority of the church? What was the authority 
of the Bible? That was the point upon which the whole 
question of the Reformation hinged; and that being so, it 
is as absurd to suppose that the expressions in the articles 
relating to the Bible were not considered, and calculated, 
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and selected with the utmost care and precision, as it would 
be to suppose that a lawyer in drawing a deed would pass 
over the words of limitation as insignificant. Suppose a 
deed were produced to your lordship acting in another 
capacity, without the words “and his heirs,” would you 
listen to any lawyer who should get up and say, Oh, I 
shall show you that everybody supposed the fee-simple 
was to be passed; it was thoroughly understood on all 
sides that this was to be a sale out and out, and therefore 
it is quite clear that the words “and his heirs” were left 
out by accident. Your lordship would not listen to such 
an argument fora moment. You would look to what the 
parties said; you would say it is clear the language they 
used vests, as every lawyer knows perfectly well, a life 
estate, and not a fee-simple, and accordingly only a life 
estate is passed. Yet, you are asked to suppose that the 
article about the Bible was drawn up at random, and you 
are asked to make that presumption the foundation of 
Dr. Williams’s condemnation on a criminal charge. 

So much for the antecedent probabilities of the case. 
Let us now look at the evidence. It has often been 
said with a sort of sneer that the Church of England 
occupies a middle position between the Romanists and the 
extreme Protestants. My lord, it occupies a position 
emphatically original, emphatically rational in opposition 
to Rome on the one hand, and Geneva on the other. I 
will now enter on what appears to me to be conclusive 
evidence on this subject. I will enter on the comparison 
of the Formularies of the Romanists, the Calvinists, and 
the Church of England, and thus I will show your lordship 
what the Church of England did not say, and why the 
Church of England did not say it. 

At the time of the Reformation there were three parties 
—the Roman Catholics, the Protestants of the Church of 
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England, and the extreme Calvinists. The Roman 
Catholics founded the Bible on the church. They ex- 
pressed a very strong and narrow view—though, to do 
them justice, not quite so narrow a view as the Calvinists 
—as to the nature of the authority of the Bible as based 
upon the church. The Calvinists based the Bible—it 
seems absurd to say so, but it is their own expression— 
they based the Bible on itself. The Church of England 
based its acceptation of the Bible on these grounds—piety, 
reason, and historical evidence. That is the vital distinc- 
tion between the three churches. The Church of Rome 
says, You must believe the Bible because we say so; the 
Calvinists say, You must believe the Bible because its 
truth is an axiom, a first truth, from which all others 
start. We believe it to be absolutely true on the same 
ground on which we believe that the whole is greater 
than the part, or that two and two make four. The 
Church of England says: We believe that the Bible 
contains the revelation of God to man, because there 
is strong historical evidence that those who were in a 
position to know best treated these books in that way. 
They transmitted them to us, and we accept them because 
we know that they came through their hands, and have 
confidence in their judgment. Further, you have the 
witness of the Spirit (to use the language of that time) 
in this respect. Read your Bible, pray over’ it, apply it 
to your own life, and you will have an internal convic- 
tion of the truth of the doctrines which it contains—to 
that extent the Church of England recognizes the witness 
of the Spirit. They went farther, and they said that the 
Bible bears upon it the marks of emanating from God 
in its beauty, its sublimity, and its holiness, and there 
they stopped. They did not set the Bible upon an 
inaccessible pinnacle, as if it stood apart from all other 
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works of God. They did not exempt the Bible from 
historical criticism. They did not affect to lay down 
infallible canons of interpretation, nor did they authorize 
the members of the Church of England to stigmatize 
Dr. Williams for having declined to do so. 

That is my answer to the case. Now I proceed to give 
your lordship the evidence, and if I succeed in making 
out the proposition I have laid down, if I succeed in 
showing that that is the foundation on which the church 
supposes: the Bible to stand, nothing is to be said of 
Dr. Williams, except that he is treading in the steps of 
the greatest divines of the church. Is that trying to 
wriggle out of what he has said? No: I say they have 
beaten us openly uncondemned, being Romans, and now 
we will show them what right we have to say what we 
have said. ‘They have appealed to Cesar, and unto Czesar 
they shall go. 

I will now proceed to read to your-lordship an extract 
from the creed of Pope Pius IV., the most authoritative 
document of the Roman Catholic Church. I will then 
read the proposed amendments which the Calvinist party 
wished to make in the sixth article, and show that 
they were rejected. I will then read the Westminster 
Confession—the standard of the doctrine of the Church 
of Scotland. Having done that, I will go through the 
most eminent divines of the Church of England, and I 
will show how they have treated the subject of inspiration, — 
and how they have used the liberty which the church, 
as I say, allows. 

First of all I will show what was the Roman Catholic 
view of the subject. I quote from a translation of the 
creed of Pius IV.* in proof of the truth of my assertion that 
the Bible, according to the Romish Church, rests on the 

* Buckley’s History of the Council of Trent. London, 1852, p. 519. 
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authority of the church. First of all the Apostles’ Creed 
is recited, and after that this is the next article :—* I 
“ most firmly admit and embrace the apostolical and 
“ ecclesiastical traditions, and all other observances and 
« constitutions of the same church. I also admit the sacred 
« Scripture according to that sense which holy Mother 
« Church, to whom it appertains to judge concerning the 
“ true meaning and interpretation of the sacred Scripture, 
«hath holden, and still doth hold; nor will I ever 
“ receive and interpret them otherwise than according to 
‘‘ the unanimous consent of the fathers;” that is to say, 
I will take the Bible in the sense which the church puts 
upon it. 

Now, my lord, let me give an account of the amendment 
which the Calvinist party wished to make in the sixth 
article of religion. The amendment in question was pro- 
posed by the Westminster divines. Let me say a word as 
to who they were. In the civil wars between Charles I. 
and the parliament, the parliament considered it necessary 
to remodel the whole doctrine of the Church of England, 
and I need not say that their object was to remodel that 
doctrine on Presbyterian principles. In order to carry out 
this design they called together a convocation of divines in 
the year 1643, who assembled at Westminster as a sort of 
ecclesiastical council, for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations to the parliament for the entire reconstruction 
of the Church of England. The body was composed 
partly of learned members of the Church of England and 
partly of eminent Scotch divines, who were the leading 
members of the body. The Westminster divines thus con- 
stituted, met together and proceeded, to the best of their 
ability, to remodel the whole constitution of the Church of 
England. They met in 1643. On the 20th April, 1644, 
they issued what was called a Directory, which was to 
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supersede the Book of Common Prayer. In October, 
1646, they issued the first part of their confession of faith, 
and on the 26th of November, 1646, they issued the 
remainder. They issued the shorter catechism on the 
15th November, 1647, and the larger one on the 15th 
September, 1648.* Amongst other things they undertook 
the revision of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England. They carried that revision as far as the end 
of the fifteenth article, and in Neal’s History of the 
Puritans, where much information is to be found on this 
subject, you will see an account of this transaction, and 
you will see, printed in parallel lines, the revised articles 
and the existing articles. 

In 1662 passed the second Act of Uniformity after 
the Restoration. That Act extended the obligation to 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles, for it imposed it on the 
Masters of Halls and Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, 
who previously had not been specifically subject. to it. 
It may, therefore, be considered as a confirmation of the 
Thirty-nine Articles; and itis stated in Stephen’s Commen- 
taries ¢ that the Thirty-nine Articles were confirmed and 
ratified in 1662; that is to say, they were confirmed and 
ratified sixteen years after the Westminster Confession, and 
sixteen years after the proposed amendment to which I am 
now referring. 

Amongst other alterations which were proposed, one, 
and I think the leading one, was suggested as to the sixth 
article of religion, about the Bible. I will now read it, 
and it proves that then, at all events, if not before, the 
attention of the Church was emphatically called to the 
liberty left by its Formularies on the subject of inspiration. 


* Penny Cyclopedia—Art. “ Westminster Divines.” 
t Vol. IIL. p. 558, edition of 1736. 
t 3 Stephen’s Commentaries, 46 (edit, 1858). 
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The Westminster divines proposed first to give a complete 
list of the New Testament books (not an immaterial circum- 
stance). They proposed next to strike out the reference 
_ to the Apocrypha entirely (a most material circumstance). 
Finally, they proposed to add to the end of the sixth article, 
so modified, these words: “ All which books as they are 
« commonly received we do receive, and acknowledge them 
“to be given by the inspiration of God, and, in that 
“ regard, to be of most certain credit and highest autho- 
“ rity.” That amendment was not adopted in 1662. The 
article was then left as it now stands, and this significant 
‘change was made in the ritual as distinguished from 
the doctrine of the church. The Westminster divines 
wished, as I have shown, to reject the Apocryphal books 
altogether. What happened at the Restoration? Addi- 
tional lessons from the Apocrypha were introduced into 
the Prayer-book—Bel and the Dragon, and other things 
of that kind. A more significant act could hardly have 
been done to show how totally and radically the Church 
of England at that day disclaimed and dissented from the 
view of the Bible which was taken by the Westminster 
divines, and which they wished to insert into the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 2 
I will now show you more in detail what the opinions 
of the Westminster divines on the subject of the Scriptures 
were, because in that remarkable confession of faith, to 
which I have already referred, and in which, with what 
seems to us now wonderful presumption, they begin by 
laying down the eternal decrees of God before the be- 
ginning of the world, and go down to announcements - 
about the eternal damnation of the great mass of man- 
kind—in that confession of faith they begin with the Holy 
Scriptures. Observe the place in which they are put, 
and compare it with the place in which they are put in 
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the Thirty-nine Articles. The Thirty-nine Articles begin 
with a statement of belief in the Trinity. Then they 
go on to show how God made a revelation to man, 
which is contained in the Bible, and summed up in the 
three creeds. That is the arrangement of the Thirty- 
nine, Articles. What is the arrangement of the West- 
minster Confession? They put: the Bible first, and God 
afterwards; they begin by saying, Here is the Bible, 
the revelation, the thing by which we stand, the founda- 
tion of all our belief; and we believe in God (after all it 
really, seems to come to that,) because we can prove out 
of the Bible that God exists. I will read the whole 
of the chapter which relates to the subject, and you will 
see that they elaborately close, in a way about which there- 
can be no mistake, every single one of the questions which 
the Church of England has, I say, on the most careful and 
mature deliberation, left open expressly in order that 
‘learned men might exercise their minds upon them :— 
Cuaprer I.—* Or raz Hony Scrierurs. Although the 
“ light of nature, and the works of creation and providence 
“ doso far manifest the goodness, wisdom, and power of God 
“as to leave men inexcusable, yet are they not sufficient 
“to give that knowledge of God, and of his will, which 
“is necessary unto salvation. Therefore it pleased God, 
at sundry times and in divers manners, to reveal himself 
“and to declare his will unto his church; and after- 
“ wards, for the better preserving and propagating of the 
“ truth, and for the more sure establishment and comfort 
“ of the church against the corruption of the flesh and the 
« malice of Satan and the world, to commit the same wholly 
“ unto writing, which maketh the Holy Scripture to be 
“ most necessary.” And then follows a passage in as strong 
contrast. as it is possible for words to stand to the whole 
teaching of all the most eminent divines of the English 
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church :—‘ Those former ways of God’s revealing his will 
« unto his people being now ceased,’—that is, we have no 
knowledge of God except through the Bible. 

Then follows Cuausz II.—* Under the name of Holy 
“ Scripture or the Word of God written ”—observe, 
“the Word of God written” is here used expressly as the 
definition of Holy Scripture; it is not used incidentally, 
as in the twentieth article of religion—“ are now contained 
“all the books of the Old and New Testament, which 
“ are” (then follow lists of the books of the Old and New 
Testament): “all which are given by inspiration of God, 
to be the rule of faith and life.” 

And now observe the difference of the way in which the 
Westminster divines and the authors of the Thirty-nine 
Articles treat the Apocrypha. Cxrauss HI.—“ The books 
“ commonly called ‘ Apocrypha’ not being of divine inspi- 
“ration are no part of the canon of the Scripture, and 
“ therefore are of no authority in the church of God, nor 
« to be any otherwise approved or made use of, than other 
«human writings.” Here the distinction between the 
canonical and the apocryphal books is distinctly this—that 
the first are inspired and the second are not, and those 
which are not are said to be of no authority or value what- 
ever. Contrast that with the sixth article of the Church 
of England, which does not say one word about inspiration, 
which calls the apocryphal books the “ other ” books, orders 
them to be read in church, and actually quotes them in the 
Homilies as Holy Scripture. } 

The next clause is most remarkable, and to every 
word of this I entreat your lordship’s earnest attention. 
Cravsz IV.—* The authority of Holy Scripture”—you 
remember the slight hint about authority in the sixth 
article of religion— the authority of Holy Scripture, for 
«“ which it ought to be believed and obeyed, dependeth not 
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“ upon the testimony of any man or church, but wholly 
“ upon God (who is truth itself), the author thereof; and 
“therefore it is to be received because it is the word 
“ of God.” Clearly the Westminster divines thought, and 
no doubt truly, that the effect of the observation about 
authority in the sixth article, which they wished to amend 
in the way I have referred to, was to favour the notion 
that the authority of the Bible depends on the testimony 
of the primitive church, or as we should say in the 
present day, upon historical evidence and upon evidence 
addressed to reason and to conscience. It cannot be 
doubted that that was the view which they took of the 
meaning of that article, and that the clause and the 
amendment I have already read were levelled against it. 

I go on with Crauss V.—* We may be moved and 
“induced by the testimony of the church to a high 
“and reverend esteem of the Holy Scripture; and the 
‘“ heayenliness of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, 
“the majesty of the style, the consent of all the parts, 
“the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory to 
“ God), the full discovery it makes of the only way of 
“man’s salvation, the many other incomparable excel- 
* lencies, and the entire perfection thereof, are arguments 
“ whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the 
* word of God.” They admit the force of these topics as 
corroboration; and now observe what they say—* Yet 
“ notwithstanding our full persuasion and assurance of the 
* infallible truth and Divine authority thereof is from the 
“inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by 
“and with the word in our hearts.” So that they put 
the thing, as Calvin did before them, entirely on the 
evidence of the Holy Spirit, viewing all the rest as mere 
corroboration. 

Now look at the next clause, one of the most memorable 
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sentences ever composed by man, one which I think many 
amongst us here, perhaps some of those who hear me now, 
wish to convert by this prosecution into the doctrine of the 
Church of England. Cravsz VI.—* The whole counsel 
« of God concerning all things necessary for his own glory, 
“ man’s salvation, faith, and life, is either expressly set 
« down in Scripture, or by good and necessary conse- 
« quence may be deduced from Scripture; unto which 
“ nothing at any time is to be added, whether by new 
“ yevelations of the Spirit or traditions of men.” You are 
to do nothing, think nothing, know nothing, unless you 
can prove it out of the Bible. I shall show your lordship 
immediately that I am not exaggerating in putting this 
interpretation on their words, and that it is no new thing 
with the Church of England to have to deal with attempts 
to force upon it this idolatry of the Bible ; that it is no 
new thing with persons of learning to resist the attempt 
to make that the doctrine of the church which is not. 
I go on: “ Nevertheless we acknowledge the inward illumi- 
“ nation of the Spirit of God to be necessary for the 
“ understanding of such things as are revealed in the 
« word, and that there are some circumstances concerning 
“ the worship of God and government of the church com~- 
« mon to human actions and societies, which are to be 
« ordered by the light of nature and Christian prudence, 
« according to the general rules of the word, which are 
« always to be observed.” 

The seventh clause is not so important, but I will read 
it,—Cravsn VII.—* All things in Scripture are not alike 
<¢ plain in themselves, not alike clear unto all, yet those 
« things which are necessary to be known, believed, and 
« observed for salvation, are so clearly propounded and 
opened in some place of Scripture or other, that not 
“ only the learned, but the unlearned, in a due use of the 
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“ ordinary means, may attain unto a sufficient under- 
“ standing of them.” 

In the course of the observations which I have addressed 
to you, and in the course of those which fell from my 
learned friend Dr. Deane, much use has unavoidably been 
made of the difficulties which arise from the distinction 
between the canonical Scripture and the authorized version. 
Let us see how the Westminster Confession deals with it. 
Cravse VIII.—* The Old Testament in Hebrew (which 
* was the native language of the people of God of old), and 
“ the New Testament in Greek (which at the time of the 
“ writing of it was most generally known to the nations), 
“ being immediately inspired by God, and by his singular 
“ care and providence kept pure in all ages, are therefore 
“authentic. So, as im all controversies of religion, the 
“church is finally to appeal unto them. But because 
“ these original tongues are not known to all the people of 

‘* God, who have right unto and interest in the Scriptures, 
“and are commanded in the fear of God to read and 
“ search them, therefore they are to be translated into the 
“ vulgar language of every nation unto which they come, 
“ that the word of God, dwelling plentifully in all, they 
“ may worship him in an acceptable manner, and through 
“< patience-and comfort of the Scriptures they may have 
“hope.” 

I request particular attention also to this Cravsr [X.— 
“ The infallible rule of interpretation of Scripture is the 
“ Scripture itself; and therefore, when there is a question 
“ about the true and full sense of any Scripture (which is 
“not manifold, but one), it must be searched and known 
“ by other places that speak more clearly.” What is the 
meaning of that? It is this: you are not to illustrate 
Scripture from any other source. Scripture is a thing 
that stands by itself, it is the end and origin of all truth. 
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It is the ultimate ground and object of cur belief, and you 
are not to introduce history and criticism, or science, or 
anything else of that kind, you are to look at none of 
those things. If you want to interpret Scripture, you 
must interpret it by Scripture and nothing else. Do you 
want to know whether the six days in Genesis are six 
days of twenty-four hours? You are not to go to history, 
you are not to go to geology, but you are to look at 
the fourth commandment, and there you will find that 
the fourth commandment interprets it so, and every- 
thing else is to be excluded. That is the gist of that 
clause. 

Then comes Cuause X.—“ The Supreme Judge by 
“‘ which all controversies of religion are to be determined, 
“and all the decrees of councils, opinions of ancient 
“ writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits are to be 
“ examined, and in whose sentence we are to rest, can be 
* no other than the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” 
This is a repudiation of the doctrine that the church is 
judge of controversies of faith. It says distinctly the Spirit 
speaking in Scripture is the judge. What that exactly 
meant, or how it was to be applied, I have not thought 
it necessary for my case to inquire: that is their affair. 
But whatever it was, and however it was to be applied, 
it certainly excludes the notion that the church is to judge 
of controversies of faith; it certainly excludes the notion 
that the Scripture is anything else than the ultimate 
object of belief, the revelation of God to man, all former 
modes of disclosing his will to them being now done away 
with. 

Such is the doctrine of the Westminster Confession on 
the Scriptures. I will show your lordship that other propo- 
sitions were made to tighten the doctrine of the Church 
of England with regard to Scripture, and that for some 
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reason or other, as they were made they were rejected. ' 
My lord, I now quote Hardwicke’s History of the Articles 
of Religion.* Hesays: “ During the interval which elapsed , 
* from the accession of Elizabeth to the latter date” (1571), 
*‘ the bishops had provided another independent test of doc- 
“ trine” (that is, one different from the Thirty-nine Articles), 
*‘ which, for the sake of distinctness, we may entitle the 
* Eleven Articles of Religion. It was compiled in 1559 
* under the eye of Archbishop Parker, with the sanction 
*‘ of the other metropolitan; and the rest of the English 
“ prelates and the clergy were required to make a public 
“* profession of it, not only upon admission to their benefices, 
“ but twice also every year immediately after the Gospel 
“of the day.” That was three years before 1562, which 
was the date of the Thirty-nine Articles, as they stand 
at present. He also says: “It does not appear that the 
“ formulary had been put in circulation by the authority of 
“ the Royal Council, and, as the houses of Convocation did 
“ not assemble till 1562, it was destitute of all ecclesias- 
* tical sanction, excepting in so far as the consent of the 
“ bishops involved the acquiescence of the inferior clergy.” 
Therefore these were a sort of provisional articles to be 
used until Convocation and Parliament, had settled the 
Thirty-nine Articles. The second of those eleven articlés 
of belief is in these words: { “I believe also whatsoever 
*‘is contained in the holy canonical Scriptures, in which 
“ Scriptures are contained all things necessary for salva- 

* tion.” This assertion is far less strict than the West- — 
minster Confession, not much more strict than the question 
and answer in the Ordination Service; but even that asser- 
tion was not embodied ,in the Thirty-nine Articles. Is 
not that fact significant? «Those who drew the Thirty- 
nine Articles were the very men who had issued the 

* Cambridge, 1851, p. 118. + Page 120. £ Page 327. 
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Eleven Articles; it was only three years before they were 
drawn up and circulated. Why did they leave out that 
observation? Clearly because they did not think it right 
to put it in. There is no other construction to be put 
upon it. It is as strong evidence as to their intention 
on the subject as if I could produce to your lordship 
the draft of a deed from an attorney’s office with the 
words of limitation put in and then struck out, and then 
show you the deed itself with those words of limitation 
omitted. In such a case your lordship would say at once, 
If you want further evidence, here it is; they considered 
the subject and they laid it aside. 

Dean of the Arches: That is an awkward period for 
you to be discussing, because you know the first Statute 
of Uniformity passed without a single bishop of the realm 
assenting to it. It was carried entirely by the lay lords. 
There were nine of the bishops who voted against it, and, 
at that time, it was not called the Protestant Church. The 
first time the church was called Protestant was much 
later, and the first time the word Protestant was mentioned 
in Parliament was by Mr. Nicholls, and, Queen Elizabeth 
sent him to the Tower for using the word. 
_ Mr. Fitzjames Stephen: That may be; but if the Act of 
Parliament is the law of the land, it matters little who drew 
it. The Gorham case says that we must take the Thirty- 
nine Articles as the ultimate result of what took place. 
How the result was arrived at, I do not know. It would 
not be altogether unexampled in the history of the church 
or in the history of the world, if the lay lords had 
shown more wisdom than the bishops. However that 
may be, we cannot discuss it here. Here is the law 
of the land, and before the law of the land you can say 
nothing. 

Dean of the Arches : I quite agree with you that is the law 
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of the land, but what authority the individuals had is quite 
another thing. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen: Certainly, and, to my mind, it is 
not very material. The article, had it been admitted, 
would have amounted to nothing more than the question 
and answer in the Ordination Service. 

I will carry it a little farther still, and for that purpose 
I will refer to the Irish Articles, which were as late as 
1615, fifty-three years after the Thirty-nine Articles had 
received the assent of the legislature, and had become the 
law of the land. Mr. Hardwicke* describes them as 
having been probably drawn up by Archbishop Usher, 
whilst under the influence of “the rigorous Calvinistic 
* spirit which had before invaded the Church of England, 
“and had struggled to fetter the working of her system 
“by means of the Lambeth Articles” (a set of articles 
about predestination—not material to this case). The first 
article is: “The ground of our religion, and the rule of 
* faith and all saving truth, is the word of God contained 
“in Holy Scripture.” Then they go on: “ By the name of 
“ Holy Scripture we understand all the canonical books 
“of the Old and New Testament, all which we acknow- 
“ledge to be given by the inspiration of God, and, in 
“that regard, to be of most certain credit and highest 
*‘ guthority.” So that, in 1615, at all events, the attention 
of the church was drawn to this subject, yet the article 
remained and still remains as it is. These articles draw 
the same distinction between the apocryphal and canonical 
books which is also drawn by the Westminster divines: 
** The other books, commonly called apocryphal, did not 
“ proceed from such inspiration, and, therefore, are not 
“ of sufficient authority to establish any point of doctrine ; 
“but the church doth read them as books containing many 
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* worthy things for example of life and instruction of 
'« manners.” 

From these various authorities, I have now shown, as 
clearly as it is possible to show, that there were distinct 
opinions on this matter—that the Calvinists took a different 
view of the Scripture from that which was taken by the 
Church of England, and that the difference rested on a 
very important principle. To my mind, it is almost as 
absurd to suppose that the difference between the West- 
minster Confession and the Thirty-nine Articles is acci- 
dental, as to suppose the difference between the Creed of 
Pius LV. and the Thirty-nine Articles is accidental. The 
two stand on an entirely different principle and refer to 
entirely different views of the subject. 

I will sum up in a very few words the contrast between 
the two documents. The articles put God first, and God’s 
revelation next. The Westminster Confession puts the 
Bible first, and God afterwards. The Westminster 
Confession declares that those former ways of God’s re- 
vealing himself are now ceased. The ‘Thirty-nine 
Articles say not one word on the subject ; but I will show 
your lordship that the most eminent divines of the Church 
of England have uniformly maintained the truth of natural 
religion, and that by natural religion a man can attain to a 
knowledge of God. The Westminster Confession says: 
* The whole counsel of God, concerning all things neces- 
“ sary for his own glory, man’s salvation, faith and life, is 
“ either expressly set down in Scripture, or by good and 
“* necessary consequence may be deduced from Scripture.” 
The Church of England confines itself to saying that 
the Scriptures contain all things necessary for salvation. 
The Westminster Confession closes its list of the books 
with this phrase: “all which are given by mspiration of 
God;” and it says that God immediately inspired the 
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Greek and Hebrew text, and kept it pure and authentic. 
In the Church of England not one word is said about 
the text in any form, and the word “inspiration” does 
not occur in the articles or in the Prayer-book, except 
in a few places, where its use, as I shall show your 
lordship immediately, is most significant. In the Thirty- 
nine Articles the canonical and apocryphal books are 
distinguished thus,—that the first are used for establish- 
ment of doctrine, and the second are not. In the West- 
minster Confession the distinction is that. the canonical 
books are inspired, and that the others are not. In the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and this I say:is the most important | 
of all the contrasts, it is not said on what evidence these 
. books are received. Expressions are used which infer that 
it was, as I say, upon historical evidence, and the testi- 
mony of the church: “ we do receive, and WE do account 
them canonical,” “as they are commonly recervep.” — It 
is the church which receives. It is “ ws,” the Church of 
England, “we,” who enact this article, who receive and 
account them canonical. There was never any doubt of 
their authority In THz cHURCH. In the Westminster Con- 
fession, on the other hand, the evidence on which the 
Bible rests is minutely detailed; the notion that the books 
depend in any way on the authority of the church is 
expressly denied, and it is affirmed in the strongest and 
most positive language that they rest entirely on the 
witness of the spirit. ; 

~ When you look at these contrasts, and when you look 
to the proposed revision of the articles by the West- 
minster divines, it seems to me to amount almost to 
demonstration that the difference between these two 
churches was a difference of principle—a deep-seated 
difference of principle—that the Church of England 
received the Bible on a different footing, and as the result 
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of different evidence from the evidence on which it was 
received, and the footing on which it was placed, by the 
Calvinists, and that from that difference of principle all 
the subordinate differences flow. For that reason the 
Church of England consistently left open the question of 
criticism and interpretation, and for the same reason the 
Church of Geneva, and the Church of Scotland, with 
equal consistency, rejected all pretensions to authority, 
and forbade criticism, and forbade any interpretation of 
Scripture, except by the Scripture itself. 

That, I think, is strong evidence as to the doctrine of 
the church, but I will not leave it there. I will show 
your lordship what was the sentiment of the leading 
divines of the Church of England upon this subject. I 
will show that there existed upon this very point a most 
important controversy in the century immediately follow- 
ing the Reformation, and that those divines who were 
the defenders of the Church of England against the 
Calvinists, and against the Puritans, took a view of the 
Bible which leads by direct logical inference to the views 
now maintained by Dr. Williams. My lord, I suppose 
that in the whole history of that church, which I have 
already called the most learned church in the world, 
there are few greater names than those of Hooker, Chil- 
lingworth, and Jeremy Taylor. I will show your lord- 
ship the view which each of those great men took 
on the subject of the Bible. I think I shall then be 
warranted in saying that the places occupied by Dr. Wil- 
liams on the one hand, and the prosecutors on the other, 
in the present case, correspond to the places occupied 
by Hooker on the one hand, and his opponent Cartwright, 
the Puritan, on the other, in the seventeenth century ; 
that ‘while Dr. Williams corresponds with Hooker, the 
Bishop of Salisbury must accept the position of Cartwright. 
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I will make good my words, and I will begin with an 
extract from Chillingworth. 

I feel bound in this case, even at the risk of being tedious, 
to explain away as I go along every possible objection 
which can be raised to what I am saying ; and it is possible 
that it may be said—although I think my learned friend 
will have too high. a respect for learning to say so—it may 
be said that Chillingworth began his career as a Protestant, 
that he then became a Roman Catholic, and was then again 
converted to Protestantism, and that his orthodoxy was 
disputed, I should submit, very likely, by those who did 
not altogether understand him. That being so, I think it 
necessary to mention to your lordship one or two of the 
testimonies to the value of Chillingworth’s book which 
have been given by eminent divines. Bishop Burnet in 
his preface to his Hzposition of the Thirty-nine Articles,* 
speaking of Chillingworth, says: “The great appre- 
“ hensions as to the Protestant religion in King Charles’s 
“reign gave occasion to two of the best books that we 
“yet have. The. one set out by Archbishop Laud, 
“writ with great learning, judgment, and exactness; 
“the other by Chillingworth, writ with so clear a thread 
“ of reason, and in so lively a style, that it was justly 
“reckoned the best book that had been writ in our 
“language.” Tillotson is said, though I have not veri- 
fied the reference, to have spoken of Chillingworth as 
incomparable, and the glory of his nation, and what is 
perhaps with regard to the orthodoxy of his book more 
to the purpose, in the copy I have before me are con- 
tained as many as four imprimaturs. Richard Bailey, 
the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, says : — “ Mandetur 
typis hic liber cui titulus, ‘The Religion of Protestants . 
a Safe Way to Salvation:’ in quo nihil occurrit a bonis 
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moribus, a doctrina et disciplina in Ecclesia Anglicana 
assertis, alienum.” John Prideaux, S. T. P., Regius Pro- 
fessor, says: “ Perlegi hunc librum, cui titulus est ‘The 
Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation :’ in quo 
nihil reperio doctrine vel disciplines Ecclesiz Anglicane 
adversum, sed quamplurima que fidem orthodoxam egregie 
illustrant, et adversantis glossemata acute, perspicue, et 
modeste dissipant.” Then follow Samuel Fell, Samuel 
Baker, and G. Scadling (who appears to have been licenser 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury), who all certify to the 
same effect. The book is also dedicated to King Charles I. 
It is thus invested with very high authority ; and I will call 
your attention to what Chillingworth says on the subject 
of belief in the Bible. Your lordship knows the book. 
It is an answer to the work of Edward Knott, otherwise 
Matthias Wilson, called Charity Maintained. Chillingworth 
reprints it in his book, and answers it paragraph by para- 
graph all the way through. I read your lordship just now* 
the extract in which Chillingworth says that in contro- 
versies about Scripture, Scripture cannot be judged. Then 
Knott, the objector, goes on:} “ Seeing the belief that 
« Scripture is a necessary thing and cannot be proved by 
“ Scripture, how can the Church of England teach as she 
« doth (Article VI.) that all things necessary are con~ 
«tained in Scripture?” That is, is it necessary for salva- 
tion to have any faith concerning the Bible? if it is, how 
do you get it out of the Bible? If you say that every- 
thing necessary to be believed is contained in the Bible, 
' then where do you get your Bible? on what do you base 
the Bible? and that, my lord, I think is a most pertinent 
question, one most necessary to be considered. Let us see 
how different people would have answered it. Before I go 
on to show you how Chillingworth answered it, I will 
* Sup. pv. 14. + Page 89, ch. ii, secs. 31 and 32. 
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show you how Calvin answered precisely the same ques- 
tion. I quote from Calvin’s Institutes.* Calvin is asked, 
“ How are we to know the truth of the Scriptures?” This 
is his answer, and a most characteristic answer it is: 
This is all one as if a man should ask how we learn to 
“ know light from darkness, black from. white, or sweet 
“ from sour, for the Scripture showeth in itself no less 
“an apparent sense of her truth, than white and black 
“ things do of their colour, or sweet and sour things of 
“ their taste;” that is to say, he treats the truth of the 
Bible as a self-evident proposition, a thing which you are 
to receive as an axiom from which you then proceed at 
your ease to deduce all other truths. Contrast that with 
the answer Chillingworth gives to it, and which is a 
commentary on the sixth article of religion. He says: f 
“ T have answered this already, and here again I say that 
“all but cavillers will easily understand the meaning of 
‘the article to be that all the divine verities which Christ 
“ revealed to his Apostles, and the Apostles taught the 
“ churches, are contained in Scripture, that is, all the 
“ material objects of our faith”—and now follows this 
most remarkable passage: “ whereof the Scripture is none 
“* but only the means of conveying them unto us ;”—exactly 
the distinction which I pointed out to your lordship 
between the notion that the Scripture contains, and the 
notion that it constitutes, Christianity ;—“ which we 
* believe not finally and for itself, but for the matter 
“contained in it. So that if men did believe the 
“ doctrines: contained in Scripture it should no way 
“ hinder their salvation not to know whether there were 
“any Scripture or no. ‘Those barbarous nations Irenzus 
* speaks of were in this case, and yet no doubt but they 
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“ might be saved. The end that God aims at is the belief 
of the Gospel, the covenant between God and man; the 
“ Scripture he hath provided as a means of this end, and 
*‘ this also we are to believe, but not as the last object of 
“ our faith but as the instrument of it.” Then follows an 
assertion that the sixth article does not mean to apply to 
the belief of Scripture, and it shows how emphatic the 
word © contained” is: “ When, therefore, we subscribe to 
“the sixth article you must understand that by articles 
“ of faith they mean the final and ultimate objects of it, 
“ and not the means and instrumental objects.” 

_ These remarks are made in answer to Knott’s observa~ 
tions on a passage in Hooker, which is printed in the 
preceding page of Chillingworth, and is as follows :—* 
“Scripture teaches us that saving truth which God hath 
“ discovered unto the world by revelation, and it pre- 
“sumeth us taught otherwise, that itself is divine and 
“ sacred. The question then being, by what means are 
“ we taught this, some answer that to learn it we have no 
“ way but tradition, as namely, that so we believe because 
“«‘ we from our predecessors, and they from theirs, have so 
“received. But is this enough? That which all men’s 
“ experience teacheth them may not in anywise be denied, 
“and by experience we all know that the first outward 
“ motive, leading men to esteem of the Scripture, is the 
“authority of God’s Church. For when we know the 
‘‘ whole Church of God hath that opinion of the Scripture, 
“ we judge it at the first an impudent thing for any man 
« bred and brought up in the church to be of a contrary 
“ mind without cause. Afterwards, the more we bestow 
our labour upon reading or hearing the mysteries thereof, 
“the more we find that the thing itself doth answer our 
“ received opinions concerning it.” 

* See 1 Hooker, 309-10. Chill. p. 88. 
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Here he lays the foundation of our belief in the Bible 
on the historical fact, that the church received it. Then 
he says, when you come to read and consider it, you find it 
bears internal marks of truth. That is, it stands on the 
evidence of the church, and it addresses itself to man’s 
individual reason and conscience. “So that the former 
« inducement prevailing somewhat with us before, doth 
“now much more prevail when the very thing hath 
“ ministered further reason.” Then he goes on in this 
remarkable passage: “If infidels or atheists chance at any 
“ time to call it in question this giveth us occasion to sift 
“what reason there is whereby the testimony of, the 
“church concerning Scripture and our own profession, 
“ which Scripture itself hath settled, may be proved a 
“truth infallible. In which case, the ancient fathers, 
* being often constrained to show what warrant they had 
“so much to rely upon the Scriptures, endeavoured still 
“to maintain the authority of the books of God, by 
“arguments such as the unbelievers themselves must 
“needs think reasonable, if they judge thereof as they 
“ should. Neither is it a thing impossible or greatly hard, 
“ even by such kinds of proof, so to manifest and clear 
“that point, that no man living shall be able to deny it 
‘“‘ without denying some apparent principle, such as all 
“‘ men acknowledge to be true.” The general result of this 
passage is this,—the Scripture rests on historical evidence. 
You study it, and you find internal evidence addressed to 
your reason and conscience, and if the effect of that 
evidence is disputed, resort must be had to those kind 
of arguments by which the early church justified their 
opinion of the Scriptures against the heathen world. Here 
the whole controversy respecting the Scripture is treated 
as a controversy of reason, as a controversy which is to be 
handled by the ordinary rules of criticism and of historical 
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evidence. If that is so, if Hooker puts belief in the 
Scripture on that ground, surely that is the first step 
towards showing that you must receive the Bible in so 
far as, and to that extent to which, your evidence will 
carry you, and no farther. You must put yourself on 
historical evidence and criticism, as on a jury de bono et 
malo, and you must receive the conclusion of the evidence, 
whether it make it in favour of your preconceived notions 
about the Bible or against them. 

Another important fact results from these passages. 
Both Hooker and Chillingworth draw a clear distinction 
between the Christian religion and the Bible: between 
that which Hooker calls “ the saving truth which God 
“ discovered unto the world by revelation,” that which 
Chillingworth calls “ the belief of the Gospel, the covenant 
« between God and man,” and the Bible itself: and they 
say that the essential point is to believe in the Gospel, 
the saving truth; and that belief in the Bible is merely a 
means to an end, and is not in itself necessary to salvation 
or an article of faith. Chillingworth even goes so far as to 
say that you need not even know there is a Bible if you 
believe the Christian religion. 

Let me now go on to another passage from Chilling- 
worth, which is also highly important.* Here Chilling- 
worth is defending a certain Dr. Potter, and he says that 
he divides different doctrines of belief into two classes, 
such as are and such as are not “ intrinsical to the cove- 
nant between God and man.” Here you have again the 
“ covenant between God and man” as the only true object 
of belief Doctrines of the first sort are “ not only 
« plainly revealed by God, and so certain truths, but also 
“ commanded to be preached to all men, and to be believed. 
« distinctly by all, and so necessary truths. Of the second 

* Ch. iv. s. 3, p. 200. 
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“sort are accidental, circumstantial, occasional objects of 
* faith, millions whereof there are in Holy Scripture; 
“such as are to be believed, not for themselves, but 
* because they are joined with others that are necessary to 
“be believed, and delivered by the same authority which 
« delivered these. . Such as we are not bound to know to 
* be divine revelations, for, without any fault, we may 
“ be ignorant thereof, nay, believe the contrary ”—that is 
to say, we may, without sin, disbelieve that certain parts 
of Scripture are divine revelations if they are not part 
of the Gospel itself, the covenant, as he says, between 
God and man—“ such as we are not bound to examine 
“whether or no they be divine revelations; such as 
*‘ pastors are not bound to teach their flock, nor their 
* flock bound to know and remember; no, nor the pastors 
“ themselves to know them or believe them absolutely 
* and always, but then only when they do sce and know 
“them to be delivered in Scripture as Divine revela- 
“tions.” The passage amounts to this. The Scripture 
consists of two parts: one part constitutes the Christian 
religion which you must believe, and which the Scripture, 
to the exclusion of tradition, contains: the other part is 
occasional and circumstantial, which you may or may not 
believe, and which there is no sin in disbelieving if your 
disbelief is bond fide. You are bound to believe it then 
only when you know it to be revealed by God. 

I will illustrate that by a passage from Baxter, upon 
whose authority and upon whose position in the church I 
shall have some words to say immediately. The passage 
from Baxter is as follows, and it has additional authority 
from this fact, that it is printed in the first volume of 
Dr. Wordsworth’s Christian Institutes,* from which I quote 


* Page 362. Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, late Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He must not be confounded with his well-known 
nephew and namesake, 
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it. The book in which it is contained is in the form 
of a catechism between teacher and disciple. 

« Q, You seem to indicate that some words, yea some 
“ books of Scripture, have not the same evidence as the 
“yest, Can a man be saved that believes not all the 
« Scripture? A. All truth is equally true, and so is all 
« God’s word. - But all is not equally evident. He that 
“ takes any word to be God’s word, and yet to be false, 
re believes nothing as God’s word, for he has not the formal 
“ essentiating act of faith. But he that erroneously thinks 
«that this or that word, yea epistle, or text, or book, in 
the Bible, is not God’s, but came in by mistake, may be 
« saved, if he believe that which contains the essentials of 
“ Christianity. A lame faith may be a saving faith, and 
«he may see how miracles sealed the Gospel, that cannot 
«see how they sealed every text or word in the Bible. 
« You must know that the Gospel in the strict sense is the 
«history and doctrine of Christ necessary to be believed 
“to our salvation . . . . you must know that this 
“ Gospel was long preached and believed before it was 
<¢ written. You must note that the aforesaid miracles were 
« wrought primarily to confirm the Gospel, and that they 
“ confirm all the accidental passages in the Bible, but” 
(i. e. only) “ because the same person by the same spirit 
“ wrote them.” Here Baxter follows up exactly Chilling- 
worth’s train of thought in drawing a distinction between 
the Bible and the Gospel. The one you must believe. 
As to the other, it is a question of fact, whether or no it 
did come from God; and even if you should erroneously 
suppose that some part of it did not come from God, there 
is no sin in that, if the mistake is bond jide. 

Thus these eminent men say, that the essential part of 
the Bible is the Christian religion, the rest is circumstan- 
tial and occasional. The one must be believed, the other 
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need not be believed. No doubt you must believe it if you 
suppose that God said it; but if you bond jide think God 
did not say it, you need not believe it, and there is no sin 
in your not believing it, even if you are mistaken. I ask 
your lordship to contrast that with the Westminster Confes- 
sion, and to say whether the two are not essentially different 
things? The Westminster divines say that everything in 
the Bible is absolutely true—that the Bible itself is the 
first truth from which everything comes—that you must 
not doubt a crumb or a fragment of it; but Chillingworth, 
Baxter and Hooker, all say that the Christian religion is 
the proper object of faith, and that the degree of authority 
which attaches to the rest of the Bible is a question of fact 
to be decided by the ordinary tests by which questions of 
fact are to be decided. 

I have shown what has been said on the subject by 
Chillingworth and Baxter. I will now give your lordship 
some account of the controversy to which I have already 
referred between Hooker and Cartwright, because in that 
controversy Hooker lays down most remarkable views 
about the Bible; views which I say are connected in the 
closest manner, and which lead by inevitable logical 
inference to the views which. Dr. Williams maintains at 
the present day: views which authorize me in saying that 
if Hooker had had the same facts before him as are before 
us; if science had then been in the state in which it is 
now ; if criticism had then been in the state in which it is 
now; if history had then been in the state in which it is 
now; Hooker would have been distinctly on the side of 
Dr. Williams. 

As your lordship knows, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity 
is a controversy on Church government, in which he takes 
one side, and Thomas Cartwright, an eminent Puritan 
divine of those days, takes the other. Cartwright’s object 
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was to injure episcopacy, and his argument was this :— 
Episcopacy is not enjoined by the Bible, therefore episco- 
pacy is wrong. Hooker answers that that does uot fol- 
law, and he then explains that the reason why it does not 
follow is, that Cartwright had taken a false view of what 
the Bible is, and what it teaches. I will read some 
extracts which will show that. Hooker quotes Cart- 
wright, and he speaks of what he calls the “ head theorem” 
of Cartwright’s opinions. It is one of those involved Latin 
sentences which Hooker delighted in.* “ By means where- 
“ of having found this the head theorem of their discourse,” 
that is, of the discourse of those who sought for the change 
of Ecclesiastical government in England, “ namely, that 
* the Scripture of God is in such sort the rule of human 
“ actions, that simply whatsoever we do, and are not by it 
“ directed thereto, the same is sin,” that is to say, Cart- 
wright’s opinion was—and I read it again—*“that the 
“Scripture of God is in such sort the rule of human 
* actions, that simply whatsoever sh do and ¢ are not by it 
* directed thereto, the same is sin.’ 

This opinion is little, if anything, more than an anti- 
cipation of the assertion in the sixth clause of the first 
chapter of the Westminster Confession, that “ the whole 
“ counsel of God concerning all things necessary to his 
“ glory, man’s salvation, faith, and life, is either expressly 
* set down in the Scripture, or by good and necessary 
“¢ consequence may be deduced therefrom.” Cartwright 
puts it in this way: Whatever is not in the Bible is 
sinful. Then he went on: Episcopacy is not in the 
Bible, therefore that is sinful. In answer to that argu- 
ment, Hooker undertakes to show what the true nature 
of the Scriptures is, and to this inquiry he devotes nearly 
the whole of the second and third books of the Ecclesiastical 

* | Hooker, 231-2. 
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Polity. The substance of his view is this: Scripture is 
perfect for the end for which it is designed. The end for 
which it is designed is the communication of supernatural 
truth, which could not otherwise be discovered, and its 
perfection is relative to that end. Iwill read a few short 
extracts, which I think will set this in a clear light:* 
“We count those things perfect which want nothing 
* requisite for the end whereunto they were instituted: as 
“therefore God created every part and particle of man 
“ exactly perfect, that is to say, in all points sufficient 
“unto that which he appointed it, so the Scripture, yea 
“‘ every sentence thereof, is perfect, and wanteth nothing 
“requisite unto that purpose for which God delivered 
“the same.” What was that purpose? The following 
extract shows it:¢ “ Although the Scripture of God, 
“ therefore, be stored with infinite variety of matter in all 
“ kinds, although it abound in all sorts of laws, yet the 
* principal intent of Scripture is to deliver the laws of 
* duties supernatural.” 

The same is stated elsewhere in more detail: t “The 
“ main drift of the whole New Testament is that which 
“St. John setteth down as the purpose of his own 
“history: —‘ These things are written that ye might 
« ¢ believe that Jesus is Christ, the Son of God, and that 
“¢in believing ye might have life through his name.’ 
«“ The drift of the Old, that which the apostle mentioned 
“to Timothy: ‘The Holy Scriptures are able to make 
«¢ wise unto salvation.” Again:§ “The several books 
“of Scripture having had each some several occasion 
“‘ and particular purpose which caused them to be written, 
“the contents thereof are according,”’—and this is a most 
remarkable sentence—“ are according to the exigency of 
“that special end whereunto they are intended. Here- 

* 1 Hooker, 272, + Ib. 211. + Ib, 285. '§ 1b, 214. 
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“ upon it groweth, that every book of Holy Scripture doth 
« take out of all kinds of truth, natural, historical, foreign, 
© supernatural, so much as the matter handled requireth.” 
‘Such are the views of Hooker on the subject, and what do 
they amount to? The Scripture is perfect for the end for 
which it is designed. The end for which it is designed 
is the communication of the Christian religion. I beg your 
lordship to bear that short account of the matter in mind; 
Iam sure the more you read over those two books, the 
more you will confirm my accuracy in saying that that 
is the drift of Hooker’s theory; and it is most important; 
for when I come to another class of authorities, I shall 
show your lordship that the way in which that has been 
applied in modern times by the most eminent divines of the 
church has been, that Scripture was not designed to teach 
us science or history; and that therefore Scripture is not 
tied down to scientific or historical accuracy. Hooker 
lays the foundation. The writers of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries draw the inference. Hooker says, 
« Scripture és perfect for the end for which it was designed.” 
They say, “It is not infallible on other subjects.” * 

The theory that the Bible rests upon historical evidence 
is confirmed by another very eminent divine of the Church 
of England—not so well known as Hooker, but still a 
man in his own day of great eminence—I mean Jackson, 
who was Dean of Peterborough in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and who is called by Antony Wood 
«the ornament of the university in his time.” He wrote 
a book called The Eternal Truth of the Scriptures and 
Christian Belief thereon depending, manifested by tts own 
Light. Its object is to prove the truth of the Bible, and 


“* See especially the extracts from Warburton, Bishop Wilson, Scott, 
Horsley, Dr. Whewell, Archbishop Sumner, and Archbishop Whateley, 
given below. 
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he goes through a great variety of argument, historical 
and moral, showing in various ways the excellence of the 
matter which the Bible contains. He says that the way 
by which you may be assured of the truth of it is by 
what he calls the experimental method —a paraphrase 
obviously of the well-known text, “ He that doeth the 
‘will of my Father shall know of the doctrine.” In the 
course of that book he discusses this most important ques- 
tion—How much of the Bible can be proved to be true 
by this method? Your lordship will remember that the 
Calvinist theory was, that the absolute truth of the whole 
Bible was a self-evident axiom. The passages in which 
Jackson discusses this point appear to nfe a most remark- 
able anticipation of the controversies of our own age, and 
the principles which he lays down are precisely those for 
which I contend. After recommending the experimental 
method, he says—~ Such as can from these or like expe- 
* yiments subscribe unto main particular truths contained 
“ in Scripture, and acknowledge them as divine, may be un- 
“ certain of their number or extent.”* He adds, that there 
are two objections to this kind of evidence on which the 
Scripture rests. “ Doubt they may of the number of 
“‘ books wherein the like are to be sought; and, again, in 
“ these books, which are acknowledged: to contain many 
« Divine revelations and dictates of the Holy Spirit, they 
“may doubt whether many other prescripts, neither of 
“ like use nor authority, have not been inserted by man.” 
He says, in substance—Rely on the experimental method 
for believing in the truth of the Bible. Look at its his- 
tory; look at its contents; act upon its precepts, and see 
whether, on the whole, it is not true. But, then, he ° 
asks — But can any one from those evidences infer that 
it is all true? Can any man, for example, infer the his- 
* 1 Jackson’s Works, Oxford, 1844, ch, xxxi. p. 310. 
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torical truth of the books of Kings and Chronicles from his 
spiritual, internal consciousness of the truth of the precepts 
in St. John’s Gospel? That is really the great question 
which we are now discussing, and that is the con- 
troversy which Jackson foresaw. The way in which he 


deals with that controversy is this: this question has not 


yet arisen; if it should arise, we must “ leave the issue 


to God,” which is a pious mode of saying — We must 


use the best means we can to get out of it. This is 
the passage:* “Unto the second demand, how we know 
“this or that sentence in any book of canonical Scrip- 
“ture to have been from God, not inserted by man, 
“some, perhaps, would say, this must be known by the 
“ spirit ”-—Calvin and the Westminster divines expressly 


say that is how you do know it, and that the whole thing 
rests on that testimony—* which, indeed, is the briefest 
© answer that can be given; but such as would require a 


“ long apology for its truth, or, at least, a large explication 


“in what sense it were true, if any man durst be so bold as 


“ to reply upon it.” If anybody said, That is all very well, 
but the spirit does not testify to me to the same purport 
as it does to you, Jackson says it would be very difficult to 
answer him. He goes on: “ Consequently, to our former 
“ principles we may answer, That our full and undoubted 
“ assent unto some principal parts does bind us unto the 
“whole frame of Scriptures. But you will say, We 
“ believe such special parts from undoubted experience of 
“ their truth in our hearts, and without this our belief of 
« them could not be so steadfast; how then shall we stead~ 
* fastly believe those parts, of whose Divine truth we have 
“no such experiments? for of every sentence in Scrip- 
* ture, we suppose few or none can have any; yet even 
“‘ unto those parts whereof we have no experiments in 
* 1 Jackson’s Works, Oxford, 1844, ch. xxxi. p. 317. 
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“ particular, we do adhere by our former faith, because our 
* souls and consciences are, as it were, tied and fastened 
“unto other parts wherewith they are conjoined; as the 
* pinning and nailing of two plain bodies in some few parts 
“ doth make them stick close together in all, so as the one 
** cannot be pulled from the other in any part, whilst their 
“ fastening holds.” Then he goes on, with a candour not 
altogether so common with theological writers as it might 
be, and states the case on both sides: “It will be replied 
‘‘ that this similarity would hold together if one part of 
* canonical Scripture were so firmly or naturally united to 
“ another as the diverse portions of the one and the same 
* continuate or solid body are; but seeing it is evident 
“ that so they are not, who can warrant the contrary but 
“ that a sentence or period, perhaps a whole page, might 
“‘ have been foisted into the \canon by some scribe or other.” 
This, my lord, is his ultimate answer: “ Here we must 
‘retire unto our first hold or principles of faith.” I omit 
an immaterial passage: * “ But as from these and like docu- 
“ments of God’s care and providence in ‘preserving, and 
“ of his love and favour towards us, we conceive faith and 
* sure hope that He will not suffer us to be tempted with 
“ doubts of this nature above our strength, so must we be 
“so far from tempting him, by these or like unnecessary, 
“ unreasonable, curious demands. How should we know 
* this or that clause or sentence (if we should find them 
* alone) to be God’s word? Why might not an heretic of 
“ malice have forged, or a scribe, through negligence, have 
“ altered them?” Certainly, to raise such questions with- 
out necessity would be very wrong; but suppose they are 
forced upon you, how are you to deal with them? “It 
“ should suftice that they have been commended to us not 
* alone, but accompanied with such oracles as we have 


* 1 Jackson’s Works, Oxford, 1844, ch. xxxi. p. 319. 
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« already entertained for divine; and if any doubt should 
« happen to arise, we must rely upon that oracle of whose 
“truth every true Christian hath, and all that would be 
« such may have, sure trial—‘ God with the temptation will 
« give issue,—yea, joyful issue to such temptations as He 
“suffers to be suggested by others, not unto such as we 
< thrust ourselves into by our needless curiosity. When 
« we are called unto the search of truth by Satan or his 
instruments’ objections against it, the Lord will give us 
“ better reasons for our own or others’ satisfactions than 
«yet we know of or should be able to find but by the 
«* conduct of his untempered providence.” 

That is a long extract, and, I fear, a somewhat tedious 
one, but the gist of it is this: how are you to know, says 
the objector, the truth of the whole of the Bible? Jack- 
son says, it all hangs together. No, says the objector, it 
does not. Well, says Jackson, if you insist upon 1st 
does not; but at the same time you must believe the whole 
for the sake of the other part that you have reason to 
believe. Yes, says the objector, but suppose I do not see 
that? Then, says Jackson, you must trust in God, he 
will not suffer you to be tempted beyond your strength. 
That is, these questions may be forced upon us, not by 
gratuitous cavillers, but by history or science, which we 
are commanded to cultivate as well as the knowledge of 
the Scriptures; and when they are forced upon us, God 
will not suffer us to be tempted beyond our strength ; 
leave the issue to him; use the means he has offered, and 
you will see the Bible will take its proper place. That, 
I say, is the gist of it, and it is a most remarkable forecast 
on the part of this writer of the seventeenth century of 
the very controversies which agitate the nineteenth. He 
says the question has not yet arisen—we have no particular 
grounds for supposing it will arise, but whenever it does, 
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it must be dealt with by the ordinary means of investi- 
gating the truth, by the ordinary means of inquiry, and 
the ordinary rules of evidence. 

The controversy between the Protestants and the Roman 
Catholics throws much light. on the ground on which the 
divines of the Church of England rested their belief in 
the Bible, and by necessary inference on the degree of 
authority which the members of the Church are bound to 
attach to it in whole or in part. One of the strongest 
points of the Roman Catholics in their controversy with 
the Protestants—and I might quote the whole of Chilling- 
worth to prove it—was this: the Catholics asked—Where 
do you get your authority for the Bible? Is belief in the 
Bible a necessary article of faith? If it is, how can you 
get that from the Bible itself? You must have something 
else on which to rest the Bible—you must have some 
foundation on which the elephant which supports the world 
is to stand. It was not a welcome question, and it is 
clear that Hooker felt the point of it. In answering it he 
shows that his usual judicial equanimity is disturbed, for he 
says, with some want of temper, “It is childishly enough 
“ demanded.” Still the answer ultimately given, when 
Chillingworth was pressed, when' Hooker was pressed, was 
virtually this: I take the Bible on grounds .of history, 
reason, and conscience. The inference from this is 
inevitable. If you accept the Bible on these grounds, 
you must accept it so far as these grounds support it, 
and no farther; and the extent to which that is the case 
must always be an open question—you cannot play fast 
and loose with evidence. You must put yourself de bono et 
malo upon that issue, if upon that issue you elect to stand. 

A further inquiry used to be pressed at that time by the 
Roman Catholics, and it is one not devoid of plausibility. 
They said, You say all things necessary for salvation are 
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contained in the Bible?—Yes. And you believe the 
Bible on those grounds?—Yes, I do. Tell us, then, 
how many things are necessary to salvation; give us 
a catalogue of the articles which are necessary. That, 
again, was a matter which exercised to some extent the 
ingenuity of the controversialists of those days ; it was a fair 
enough demand. How was it answered? It was answered, 
my lord, in a very peculiar manner ; and, I think, when 
my learned friends accuse us of denying that the Bible is 
the “rule of faith,” they had overlooked the passage in the 
history of English literature, with which I have no doubt 
my friend Dr. Phillimore was familiar long before my 
attention had ever been directed to subjects of this kind. 
Some of the most eminent writers of the Church of 
England have expressly denied that the Bible is the rule 
of faith, and they have said the Apostles’ creed is the rule 
of faith, in the sense that it contains all things necessary to 
salvation ; and that was their answer to the Roman Catholic 
argument. You asked us how we got out of the difficulty 
—how could the Bible contain its own evidence? We 
answered you—by history and conscience, which affirm 
that it contains all things necessary to salvation. You 
then press us—W hat are the things necessary to salvation ? 
We answer, they are contained in the*Apostles’ creed. 

I will not trouble your lordship with many extracts on 
the subject, but to recur to, Chillingworth again,” the head- 
ing of chap. iv. is, “ Wherein is shown that the creed con- 
“ tains all necessary points of mere belief.” Then, my lord, 
in Jeremy Taylor, On the Liberty of Prophesying, sect. i.,f 
the heading of the chapter is this: “ Of the nature of faith, 
« and that its duty is completed in believing the articles 
« of the Apostles’ creed.” J recur again upon this point to 
Baxter, reserving, for the present, my observations upon 

* Page 199. + 7 Jer. Tay. p. 443. 
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Baxter’s authority. In the work already qucted* occurs 
this passage: “ Do you not by this set the creed above the 
Bible?” Now, my lord, recollect that Baxter was writing 
this in what I may call the heyday of Calvinism, at the 
time when the Westminster Confession had been the creed 
of the Church of England, and was, as it still is, I believe, 
the creed of the Church of Scotland, and observe what he 
says: “ A. No otherwise than I set the head, heart, liver, 
* and stomach of a man above the whole body, which con- 
“ tains them and all the rest; or than I set the Ten Com- 
“ mandments above the whole law of Moses, which includes 
* them; or than Christ did set loving God above all, and 
* our neighbour as ourselves, above all that law of which 
“they were the sum. We must not take those for no 
* Christians, nor deny them baptism, who understand and 
* believe not particularly every word in the Bible, as we 
* must those that understand not and believe not the creed.” 
Imagine that written by a person who had subscribed to 
the Westminster Confession. The creed—not said to be 
inspired at all—a document not in the Bible—a document 
resting merely on tradition—put in the same position to the 
Bible as the head, heart, liver,’ and stomach of a man are 
said to occupy to the whole body! ‘To put the creed in 
that position is distinctly to say the creed contains the 
essence of the Christian religion: it is above the Bible—it 
is more important than the Bible, the Bible derives its 
authority from the Christian religion, and the Christian 
religion does not derive its authority from the Bible. 

I am glad, my lord, to be able occasionally to read pas- 
sages in defence of Dr. Williams, which will enliven what 
I fear is a very dismal duty on the part of the court, and 
I will therefore read to your lordship a passage from 
Jeremy Taylor closely bearing on this subject, which I 

* Words. Chr. Inst. p. 274. 
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may be permitted to say is one of the most eloquent and 
noble passages that ever was written in the English lan- 
guage, a passage which I hope your lordship will bear in 
mind when you are forming your own judgment in this 
ease. And recollect, my lord, the time when Jeremy 
Taylor wrote this: it was the time of the Westminster Con- 
fession. Never forget that. It was not many years before 
this was written, if not at the very time, that that creed 
was supposed to be the law of the land; and say whether 
this is not an emphatic protest against it by one of the 
most eminent members of the church—by one of those 
who have exalted its literary glory to the highest pitch. 
The passage is a summary of Taylor’s chapter on the 
Creed and the Bible; it is in these words:* “'The sum is 
«this. Since Holy Scripture is the repository of Divine 
“truths, and the great rule of faith to which all sects of 
« Christians do appeal for probation of their several opinions ; 
« and since all agree in the articles of the creed as things 
“clearly and plainly set down, and as containing all that 
“‘ which is of simple and prime necessity ; and since on the 
“other side there are in Scripture many other mysteries 
« and matters of question upon which there is a veil; since 
« there are so many copies with infinite ve rieties of reading 5 
“ since a various interpunction, a parenthesis, a letter, an 
“ accent, may much alter the sense; since some places have 
« divers literal senses, many have spiritual, mystical, and 
«* allegorical meanings; since there are so many tropes, 
“«¢ metonymies, ircnies, hyperboles, proprieties and impro- 
« prieties of language, whose understanding depends upon 
« such circumstances that it is almost impossible to know 
« its proper interpretation now that the knowledge of such 
“ circumstances and particular stories is irrecoverably lost ; 
< since there are some mysteries which at the best advantage 
* 8 Jer. Taylor, 9. 
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“ of expression are not easy to be apprehended, and whose 
“ explanation, by reason of our imperfections, must needs 
“ be dark, sometimes weak, sometimes unintelligible ; and 
“ lastly, since those ordinary means of expounding Scrip- 
“ture, as searching the originals, conference of places, 
“ parity of reason, and analogy of faith, are all dubious, 
“ uncertain, and very fallible: he that is the wisest, and by 
* consequence the likeliest to expound truest in all proba- 
“ bility of reason, will be very far from confidence, because 
“every one of these, and many more, are like so many 
“ degrees of improbability and uncertainty, all depressing 
“ our certainty of finding out truth in such mysteries and 
* amidst so many difficulties ; and therefore « wise man that 
“ considers this would not willingly be prescribed to by 
“ others, and therefore, also, if he be a just man he will 
* not impose upon others; for it is best every mam should 
“ be left in that liberty, from which no man can justly take 
“ him, unless he can secure him from error: so that here 
“also there is a necessity to conserve the liberty of pro- 
‘“ phesying and interpreting Scripture; a necessity derived 
“from the consideration of the difficulty of Scripture in 
“¢ questions controverted and the uncertainty of any internal 
“ medium of interpretation.” * 

I hope I have now satisfied your lordship that the sixth 
and seventh articles, the most important in some respects of 
the whole thirty-nine, were not drawn up at random, and 
that the Church of England never acted more advisedly, 
more maturely, with fuller consideration of what it was doing, 
than when it left open these three questions—the question 


* As an illustration of this, Taylor says (p. 8):—* Osiander observes, 
“there are twenty several opinions concerning justification, all drawn 
“from the Scriptures, by the men only of the Augustine confession. 
“There are sixteen several opinions concerning original sin, and as 
“many definitions of the sacraments as there are sects of men that 
“ disagree about them.” 
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of inspiration, the question of criticism, the question of 
interpretation. They left open the question of inspiration, 
because they knew well the danger of drawing any harsh’ 
line between that truth which God reveals to man through 
Scripture, and that truth which God reveals: to man 
through reason. They left it open, because they knew by 
bitter experience the danger of giving any countenance to 
that awful doctrine which was the characteristic doctrine 
of the Calvinists—that Scripture is in such sense the rule of 
human conduct, that whatever is not contained therein, or 
cannot be proved thereby, is of the nature of sin. I will 
quote the words which Hooker applied to that doctrine, 
and I have heard doctrines asserted in the present day to 
which they might be applied with equal justice. He says # 
«* Admit this, and what shall the Scripture be but a snare 
“and a torment to weak consciences, filling them with 
“ infinite perplexities, scrupulosities, doubts insoluble, and 
“ extreme despairs.” Have we seen nothing, my lord, of 
« doubts insoluble, and extreme despairs” in this day and 
generation? Have we seen nothing of “ scrupulosities 
“ and infinite perplexities,” arising from the notion that war 
is proclaimed between the reason and the conscience; that 
if a man is to believe God in one capacity, he is to doubt 
him in the other? My lord, they left open the question of 
criticism for reasons which I shall show more particularly 
hereafter; amongst others because, though they had not 
our learning, they were far too learned, far too candid, to 
endorse that fatal and monstrous assertion of the West- 
minster divines, that the Greek and Hebrew text were 
inspired by God, and by his care kept pure and authentic. 
They would have blushed to have done it when in their 
own Bible one of the most important texts was printed in 
italics, in order to show that its authenticity was doubtful. 


* 1 Hooker, 273. 
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They left open the question of interpretation because they 
felt the weight of the reasons I have read to you from 
Jeremy Taylor; because they knew full well how difficult 
itis to attain the truth in the midst of such difficulties ; 
and because they felt, to use Taylor’s noble words, that it 
was unjust to take away liberty from any man unless they 
could secure him from error. 

They left these questions open, I say, not perhaps un- 
derstanding to what length they might go, but well under- 
standing their general principles, and with a confidence 
which hee been justified by the experience of three cen- 
turies—which will, I hope, be justified so long as it pleases 
God to continue the existence of the human ribo ikt the 
Scripture stands upon a foundation from which neither 
criticism, nor interpretation, nor theories of inspiration, 
will ever be able to remove it; that it may, indeed, be 
explained, but cannot be explained away by the utmost 
exertions of science and reason. 

I earnestly beg not to be misunderstood. I do not say 
that the writers of the seventeenth century held modern 
opinions; they could not do so. It would have been impos- 
sible for the men of that age to have held the views of the 
men of our own. They had not the same facts before them. 
They had no science, no criticism; they had but little, and 
that inaccurate, history; but they had enough to lead them, 
not to identity of opinion, but to identity of principle. If 
Hooker had been plied with the objections which are drawn 
in the present day from difficulties upon scientific and his- 
torical subjects; if he had been told that there are certain 
divergencies between the book of Kings and the book 
of Chronicles, and been asked, How do you account for 
that? he would have said—Scripture is perfect for the 
end for which it was designed; that end is to make men 
wise unto salvation—not to record the names of kings or 
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the dates of battles. Suppose he had been told diffi- 
culties had arisen from criticism as to dates, as to facts, as 
to circumstances—what would he have said to that? He 
would have said—Each book is written for some parti- 
cular purpose, and contains throughout so much truth as 
the matter in hand requireth; and if you show me that 
some part of what is stated in that book is not true, I 
answer you, that is because the matter in hand did not 
require circumstantial accuracy on that point. But let us 
suppose that they had said to him: Science has revealed 
a world of which you knew nothing ; science has shown 
us this earth existing, not for 6,000 years, but for millions 
of ages; science has shown us the processes by which it 
was built up, not in six days, but in an infinite number of 
years. Throughout the world learned men are engaged 
upon the subject of language. They are deriving from 
that study conclusions which cannot be altogether recon- 
ciled with some of the facts that are stated in the Bible. 
There is reason to think that the Flood was not universal, 
and that this or that scientific matter which is men- 
tioned in the Bible is not mentioned correctly. What 
would have been his reply to that? I think, my lord, he 
would have said, Truth cannot be opposed to truth, for God 
+s the author of it all, God teaches us by conscience and 
by reason, as well as by the Bible, and within their proper 
departments science and reason are supreme. What he 
would have said must be matter of conjecture, but I can 
tell your lordship what he did say, and I will conclude the 
address which I now lay before you, with two short 
extracts from the works of that great man—extracts so 
noble, so affecting, that I cannot read them, and I hope your 
lordship will not be able to hear them, without some emotion. 
The object of the first is to show that Hooker put the 
revelation which God makes by the light of nature upon the 
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same footing with the revelation which he makes through 
the Scriptures. I will not mar it by any feeble comments 
of my own.* “ There is in the world no kind of knowledge 
“ whereby any part of truth is seen, but we justly account 
“ it precious, yea, that eternal truth in comparison where- 
‘¢ with all other knowledge is vile, may receive from it some 
“ kind of light, whether it be that Egyptian and Chaldean 
* wisdom wherewith Moses and Daniel were furnished, or 
“that natural moral and civil wisdom wherein Solomon 
« excelled all men, or that rational and oratorial wisdom of 
“ the Grecians which the Apostle Paul brought from Tarsus, 
* or that Judaical which he learned in Jerusalem, sitting at 
“ the feet of Gamaliel. To detract from the dignity thereof 
“ were to injury even God himself, who being that light 
“ which none can approach unto, hath sent out these lesser 
** lights whereof we are capable, even as so many sparkles 
“yesembling the bright fountain from which they rise.” 
And, my lord,+ these other emphatical words are not less 
noble, and not less memorable. They may be applied to 
others than Cartwright—they may be applied to other 
generations than the seventeenth centyry. With them I 
will conclude my address on the present occasion, thanking 
your lordship for the patience with which you have listened 
to one so long, and in many respects so tedious. I could 
wish to leave the impression of them on your lordship, that 
they may dwell on your mind, and influence it in your 
judgment upon the awful case which is in your hands. 
« And as incredible praises given unto men do often abate 
“and impair the credit of their deserved commendation, 
“so we must likewise take great heed, lest in attributing 
“ unto Scripture more than it can have, the incredibility of 
“ that, do cause even those things which indeed it hath 
“ most abundantly, to be less esteemed.” 
* 1 Hooker, 305. t Ib, 274. 
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PARP Li. 
; 
ANSWER TO THE OBJECTION THAT THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE BIBLE 
WAS BELIEVED BY THE Divryes quorep.—Usr MADE OF THE 
LIpeRTY LEFT BY THE ARTICLES BY EMINENT DIVINES OF THE 
Cuurcu or ENGLAND IN THE DersTIcAL ConTROVERSY, AND IN 
THE CONTROVERSIES ARISING From Mopern Screntiric Drsco- 
VERIES.—EXAMINATION OF THEIR VIEWS OF THE INSPIRATION 
| AND AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


(Delivered in the Court or Arcus, Jan. 7, 1862.) 

; 

May Ir PLEASE your Lorpsuir,— 

I wisn, before entering on the next branch of my 
argument, to sum up shortly the results of the numerous 
extracts and authorities which I quoted to the court when 
I was here last. The general result which I tried to esta- 
blish was this—First, that the Church of England had in 
fact left open the questions of the inspiration, the criticism, 
and the interpretation’ of Scripture. Secondly, in order 
to corroborate that conclusion, I attempted to show what 
were the reasons why the church had taken that course; 
I showed, I think, that the question of the infallibility of 
Scripture, and the questions arising out of criticism and 
historical. investigation, had not arisen, and could not 
have arisen, between Christians at the time of the Re- 
‘ormation ; but that upon the other hand the question of 
the relative authority of Scripture and the church, and 
the question as to the grounds upon which Scripture was 
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to be received, were the leading controversies of the day ; 
and I then showed that the view which the articles of 
the Church of England favoured with reference to the 
nature and evidence of the authority of the Scriptures; 
and the view on the same subject taken by the leading 
divines of the century which followed the Reformation 
impliedly sanctioned the course taken by Dr. Williams 
and others in freely discussing every question relating to 
the inspiration, the criticism, and the interpretation of the 
Bible. ; 

The ground which, as I suggest, the church took was 
this—that the Bible is to be received on the evidence of 
primitive tradition corroborated by reason and conscience. 
Primitive tradition is exactly equivalent to what we now 
call historical evidence. You are to receive the Bible, they 
said, because those who knew best received it; and the 
consequence of that is, you are to receive it to the extent 
to which historical evidence will support it. My lord, I 
showed by many quotations, and by a reference to two 
whole books of Hooker, that that was the view of Scrip- 
ture which was taken by Hooker, by Chillingworth, and 
by Jeremy Taylor, three of the leading divines of the 
Church of England. I also ‘showed by a comparison 
between the Thirty-nine Articles and the Westminster 
Confession, still the leading doctrinal authority of the 
Church of Scotland, that the Calvinists took an entirely 
different view of the authority of Scripture, that they 
based it on an entirely different ground, and that, follow- 
ing the example of Calvin himself, they asserted that the 
Bible was not received on the authority of any man or 
church, but that it was to be believed and to be received as 
a self-evident first truth, which was in itself the source and 
origin of all other truths whatever. I corroborated this by 
showing that when the Thirty-nine Articles were revised 
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by the Westminster divines they suggested an alteration of 
the sixth article, intended to commit the church to some 
extent to the doctrine of the Westminster Confession. I 
showed that at the Restoration, in 1662, when the articles 
were substantially confirmed by the legislature, that altera- 
tion was not adopted, and that no similar alteration ever 
has been adopted. From all that I concluded, first, from 
the authorities themselves, that these questions were left 
open; and, secondly, from the writings of eminent divines 
at the time, that those questions were designedly left 
open. 

Now let me anticipate an objection which my learned - 
friends will in all probability urge. They will say, You, 
have quoted Hooker, you have quoted Chillingworth, and 
you have quoted Jeremy Taylor upon these points, but 
Hooker, and Chillingworth, and Jeremy Taylor themselves, 
and many other persons of equal, or, if they could be 
found, of ‘greater eminence, all believed in the infallibility 
of Scripture, and what do you say to that? My lord, it 
would be insulting, indeed, in me to suggest to so learned 
a person as my friend Dr. Phillimore fie way in which 
his own case is to be managed. I shall avoid any such 
presumption, but I may be allowed for the sake of dis- 
playing the nature of the answer which I shall make to 
that objection if it is urged, to quote one or two authorities 
on which he would probably rely, and to tell you how I 
should deal with those authorities, because by that means 
I should answer not those authorities only, but all other 
authorities of the same kind. 

The first authority which I will quote is one which can- 
not have escaped the researches of my learned friends, for 
it’ lies upon the surface. I refer to the Homilies of the 
Church of England. In a homily addressed to those who 
take objections to certain passages of Scripture ae? 
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occurs* (it is the first homily of the second part) :—* For 
the whole Scriptures, saith St. Paul, were given by the 
“ inspiration of God, and shall we Christian men think to 
“learn the knowledge of God and of ourselves in any 
“ earthly man’s work or writing sooner or better than in 
“the Holy Scriptures, written by the imspiration of the 
“ Holy Ghost? The Scriptures were not brought unto us 
“by the will of man, but holy men of God, as witnesseth 
“ St. Peter, spake as they were moved by the Holy Spirit 
“of God.” Again, there is this passage:t “ Consider 
“ that the Scripture, in what strange form soever it be pro- 
“ nounced, is the word of the living God; let that always 
_ come to your remembrance, which is so oft repeated of 
“ the prophet Esaias: ‘ The mouth of the Lord,’ saith he, 
“ « hath spoken it, the almighty and everlasting God, who 
“with his only word created heaven. and earth, hath 
* decreed it: the Lord of Hosts, whose ways are in the 
** seas, whose spaths are in the deep waters; that Lord and 
“ God, -by whose word all things in heaven and in earth 
“ are created, governed, and preserved, hath so provided 
“it. The God of gods, and Lord of all lords, yea, God 
* that is God alone, incomprehensible, almighty, and ever- 
“ lasting, he hath spoken it, it is his word.’ It cannot, 
“ therefore, be but truth, which proceedeth from the God 
“ of all truth; it cannot be but be wisely and prudently 
“* commanded what Almighty God hath devised, how 
“vainly soever, through want of grace, we miserable 
“wretches do imagine and judge of his most holy 
“< Word.” , 

My learned friends would ask, What do you say to 
that? I answer, I admit—and I wish to make the ad- 
mission as full and candid as I can—I admit that in general 
terms the divines of that age, like the divines of this age, 
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and like the divines of the intermediate age, did profess 
their belief, not only in the inspiration, but in the infalli- 
bility of the Bible; but upon this I must make two 
observations. First, there is a broad distinction between an 
opinion and a doctrine. The infallibility of Scripture may 
have been their opinion, but it was not their doctrine. It 
was the inference which they drew from the doctrine that : 
the Bible contained all things necessary to salvation; but it 
was not itself a doctrine which they imposed upon others, 
and it was a doctrine which they could not impose upon 
others consistently with their belief that the foundation upon 
which the Bible rested was, as I say, mainly historical 
evidence and individual reason and conscience. My first 
answer, therefore, to that objection is, that it was an 
opinion and not a doctrine, an opinion which has widely 
prevailed since, which I suppose is held now by the vast 
majority of Christians, but an opinion which is not the 
doctrine of the church. 

I will illustrate this by a precisely parallel~case. If 
there was any subject. upon which the divines of that day 
took a deep interést, that subject was the divine right of 
kings. If your lordship will look at the homily on 
‘Rebellion, you will find the duties of kings and sub- 
jects, and the doctrine of the divine right on which those 
duties are based, laid down, in language so violent that I 
really hardly like to use the words which it suggests. The 
way in which they speak of anything like the assertion of 
constitutional freedom can hardly be excused, and would in 
these days be considered scandalous.* Is there anything 


* Take for example this :—“ We shall find in very many, and almost 
“ infinite places, as well of the Old Testament as the New, that hings and 
“ princes, as well the evil as the good, do reign by God’s ordinance, and that 
“ subjects are bounden to obey them; that God doth give princes wisdom, 
“ great power, and authority; that God defendeth them against their 
“enemies, and destroyeth their enemies horribly; that the anger and 
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in the articles about the divine right of kings? Not one 
word. And why not? Because it was an opinion, and 
not a doctrine. There is a remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with that, to which I will call your attention. This 
doctrine of the divine right of kings was one to which the 
subsequent history of the country naturally drew great 
attention, and in the year 1606 the Convocation of Canter- 
bury considered that they would do a very great service to 
King James the First by dogmatically asserting that 
doctrine in the most minute and particular shape. Accord- 
ingly they drew up a series of propositions, condemning 
every argument used on the other side, drawn either from 
Scripture, or from reason, or from any other source what- 
ever, and used by the Puritans or by the persons who dis- 
sented from that view of royal authority. You will find 
those articles printed in Cardwell;* and it has this post- 
script: —‘ The said thirty-six chapters, with the consti-+ 
“ tution made upon them, have passed with one consent 
“both the Convocation Houses, and are now approved.” 
It is signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury of that day. 
As a specimen of the sort of legislation which Convocation 
wished to adopt on this subject, I will read your lordship a 
very few lines of one of these canons. I think you will 
see why King James exercised a sound discretion in not 
allowing this to be made into a doctrine.t “ If any man 
* shall affirm either that Adoniah was ever lawfully King 
“of the Israelites, because Abiathar, the high priest, had 
“displeasure of a prince is as the roaring of a lion, and the very 
“ messenger of death, and that the subject that provoketh him to dis- 
“ pleasure sinneth against his own soul,” &c. (p. 491). “He that nameth 
“rebellion nameth not a single sin, or one only sin, as is theft, robbery, 
“ murder, and such like, but he nameth the whole puddle and sink of 
“ sins against God and man, against his prince, his country, his country- 
“‘ men, his parents, his children, his kinsfolks, his friends, and against all 


“ men universally.”—p. 507. 
* 1 Cardwell’s Synodalia, pp. 830-51. + Canon xix, p. 339. 
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* anointed him; or that King Solomon received from 
“ Zadok, or from the holy oil which he poured upon his 
“head, any interest to his father’s kingly seat, which he 
* had not before by the ordinance of God and his father’s 
“appointment; or that Abiathar might not justly have 
“been condemned for a traitor, in that he anointed 
“ Adoniah, as is aforesaid; the right of the kingdom being 
** then in King David, and in him by God’s appointment 
‘to be disposed of, and bestowed upon his younger son, 
* Solomon; or that it had not been a traitorous offence 
“in Zadok, if being commanded thereunto by King David 
* to anoint King Solomon, he should have refused so to 
“have done; or that either Zadok or any other priest, 
“ who afterward, according to their duties, anointed the 
“ kings of Judah, were thereby more exempted from their 
“ subjection and obedience unto them, than were the rest 
* of the people by their joy and applause, when their kings 
* were newly advanced to their kingdoms; he doth greatly 
“err.” This is a most singular canon. Conceive the 
state of mind of a man willing to be martyred for the 
sake of affirming that Zadok ought not, under circum- 
stances which did not happen, to have been punished as a 
traitor. No one, I think, will accuse King James of having 
too low a notion of the royal prerogative, but he appears 
to have been a man of considerable sense in certain ways, 
and he saw at*once, that useful as the opinion of the 
divine right of kings might be, essential as it was in fact 
to his government, it would never do to make it into a 
doctrine, and for this very good reason. He says: “If the 
“ King of Spain should claim hig pontifical right to my 
“‘ kinedom, I shall have to seek for others to fight for it, 
“ because I am told by you his authority is God’s authority 
* if it prevail.” And so, although the opinion appeared to 
him a highly useful and desirable one, it was an opinion 
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which never could be made into a doctrine, because of the 
difficulties it would involve. The framers of the articles 
had much the same reason for not making any opinion as to 
the infallibility of Scripture into a doctrine. They no doubt 
saw the extreme difficulty of defining exactly the opinion 
which they would select for that purpose, and therefore 
they wisely left it open, although probably many of them 
held opinions which did not substantially differ from those 
which prevail at the present day. 

The second answer to this objection is the one which 
I have already made—viz. that the question is not what 
they thought about Seripture, but what were the principles 
which they laid down about it? I say that the principles 
which they laid down about it, as your lordship will see 
more distinctly in detail when I come to read the later 
authorities, led by inevitable logic to the very opinion 
which Dr. Williams has professed to-day, and which, as I 
shall show you, has been professed by all the eminent 
divines, of the Church of England. ; 

Apart from this, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the theological literature of the day contains all 
the opinions of the divines by whom it was written. 
The divinity of that day, as of this, might be divided 
into two great heads—practical and controversial. With 
regard to practical divinity, of course it was not to be 
expected that clergymen drawing up homilies and preach- 
ing ad populum, would dwell on so delicate a topic as— 
the partial fallibility of Scripture, unless some occasion 
arose for them to do so. That alone would account for 
their not mentioning it, ‘even if they held such an opinion. 
With regard to the controversial divinity, the question was 
not raised. In the controversies between the Church of 
England and the Roman Catholics, the Church of England 


divines had no occasion to raise it, and in their controver- 
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sies with the Puritans they had no occasion to raise it. 
They believed less about the Bible than the Puritans 
believed. How much less they possibly did not distinctly 
know themselves, nor was it worth their while to find out. 
At all events, it was not their case that the Bible contained 
any error ; it was not their business to anticipate discussions 
which had not arisen. My view of the matter is, that 
if they did contemplate the question at all, they viewed it 
as Dean Jackson viewed it, as a controversy which would 
come in its own time, and when it came-would bring its 
own solution. ‘That, my lord, is my answer to the argu- 
ments which may be drawn from the authorities I have 
mentioned, and to all other arguments of the same kind. 

I will read, in further illustration, three lines from 
Chillingworth, which may be quoted against me. Chilling- 
worth makes this remark in a summary of the argument 
of his book, a summary of answers to objections made 
against him by the Roman Catholics: * “ For the ¢ over- 
« throwing of the infallibility of all Scripture,” which was 
one of the charges brought against him, “my book is so 
“ innocent of it, that the infallibility of Scripture is the 
« chiefest of all my grounds.” It may be said to me, How, 
after that, can you quote Chillingworth on your side of the 
question? Thus, my lord,—I say it was Chillingworth’s 
opinion that the Bible was infallible, but the quotations I 
have already given show that it was not his doctrine. His 
opponent, Knott, might with perfect justice have said, I 
have no doubt that you, William Chillingworth, believe 
the infallibility of Scripture. You have a right to say 
the historical evidence to which I refer convinces me 
that Scripture, in point of fact, is infallible; but you put 
the infallibility of Scripture on such grounds, you lay 
down such principles, you take such a general view of the 

* Chillingworth, p. 385. 
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subject, that if anybody else chose to doubt it you could 
not say he was wrong. If Knott had made that remark, 
which I dare say he did, Chillingworth could not have 
answered it. He puts his belief on such a ground, that 
though he himself might believe that doctrine, any- 
body else had just the same right to deny as he had to 
believe it. 

I hope I am trying to do justice to the objection on the 
other side; but in my attempt to do so, I may be charged, 
and I shall be rightly charged, with having to some extent 
overstated it against myself. It is by no means true that 
the divines of the period in question did assert the infalli- 
bility of Scripture in unqualified terms. There are state- 
ments to be found, small and unimportant, no doubt, in 
themselves, but as a matter of principle of considerable 
importance, quite inconsistent with that view of Scripture 
which is laid down by the extreme Calvinists. 

My lord, in illustration of this, I will refer you to an 
essay on the subject of inspiration, by Dr. Tholuck, a 
translation of which is published in the sixth volume of 
the Journal of Sacred Literature for 1854, new series. 
You will there find the history of the whole doctrine stated 
at length. He describes the manner in which from vague 
general statements the doctrine gradually assumed a specific 
shape, and proves that it did not reach a precise dogmatical 
condition until the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Dr. Tholuck collects a great variety of authorities on this 
point, and I will read one or two. They are not very 
important, but they illustrate the matter, and I should be 
sorry to pass them over. I am giving the quotations on 
the authority of Tholuck, for I did not think it worth 
while to take the trouble to verify them for myself.* 
“ Zuinglius, in treating of the church, has given a canon 

* 6 Journ, Sac, Lit., N. S., p. 345. 
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“ which accords infallibility to Christ alone, so withholding 
“it from the Apostles, and these are his words,—‘ It is 
“ € not true that the writings of all holy men are infallible, 
“nor is it true that they do not err. This pre-eminence 
“ ¢ must be given to the Son of God alone out of the whole 
« «human races.’” . . . . “ Bullinger,* the Swiss, very 
“ ingenuously allows that the sacred penmen were liable 
‘to errors of memory. In reference,to 1 Cor. x. 8, he 
“ writes,—* Transcribers easily fall into error in stating 
« « numbers, but sometimes the writers were led by treache- 
“ © rous memories into the commission of mistakes.’”.... - 
“ Castellic, another Swiss theologian, complains that St. 
« Paul, in Romans: ix.” (that is the well-known chapter on 
Predestination,) “ has not expressed his meaning more 
“ fully and openly, and brings against the Apostle’s logic 
“the charge that it confounds together two comparisons 
“ which ought to have been kept distinct.” I do not 
wish to lay stress on these things, because I am not here 
to search out every minute remark which ever was made 
on this subject and appeal to that; I appeal to something 
infinitely broader and wider. I say the question was left 
open, and left open designedly, and I will now show you 
that as soon as the occasion arose for the use of that 
liberty, it was used, and used in such a manner that I 
must say I am surprised that this prosecution was ever 
gone into. 

To introduce that part of the case, I must say a few 
words in the nature of history. Two occasions have arisen 
within the last 200 years in which the infallibility, of 
Scripture was brought directly into issue. The first was 
the occasion of the Deistical Controversy, and the second 
was the controversy arising out of the growth of modern, 
science. 

* Journ. Sac. Lit., N.S., p. 346. 
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First see whether these controversies produced any legis- 
lation :—For 200 years since the Restoration the Church 
of England has enjoyed a legislature, for 200 years Parlia- 
ment and Convocation have regularly met. The very 
same authority which laid down the Articles of 1562, and" 
ratified them in 1662, might have enacted new Articles in 
1762, and may enact them still in 1862. During the 
whole of the 160 years preceding the time at which I am 
now speaking, the questions which Dr. Williams is prose- 
cuted for agitating to-day, were agitated, occasionally with 
disgraceful virulence; with a virulence so great that the 
legislature imposed limits even on the freedom’ of laymen 
in the discussion of such questions; for to deny the 
divine authority of Scripture is still an offence punishable 
by the law of the land, and for which a man could be 
indicted before a jury.* That being so, does the silence 
of the legislature on this subject during all this time go 
for nothing? Is your lordship sitting here as the judge 
of an Established Church, as the representative of the 
sovereign power of that church, to say that the legislative 
power of the Church of England has ceased to be? Is 
your lordship to say that the silence of the church for 
200 years is unmeaning? Are you to say that the fact 
that no new law has been passed, that no new measure has 
been taken, that no prosecution of this kind has ever been 
heard of before, goes for nothing? Surely, if I were 
arguing in a civil case, and if I were able to say to the 
learned judge on the bench, This is the first action of this 
kind that ever was brought, would they not have been 
brought perpetually if it had been possible to bring them 
at all? I should be heard with the attention such an 
argument deserved. Is your lordship to suppose that these 
two centuries are a blank in English history, and that no 

* Under 9 & 10 Will. III. c. 32. s. 1. 
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inference is to be drawn from the fact that the Church of 
England has had no legislation whatever with reference to 
the Bible during the whole of these great controversies ? 
Such a supposition would’ be an insult to the Church of 
England ; such a supposition would, if I may be allowed to 
say so, stultify your lordship’s own position as a jadge 
sitting on that bench. I know well it may be said the 
church has been gagged, and Convocation has been silenced, 
but, my lord, I say the Church of England is not com- 
posed of the clergy. The Church of England is a church 
by Act of Parliament—it is part of the law and con- 
stitution of the land, and the fact that Parliament has 
been silent, shows that Parliament did not choose to inter- 
fere. You have no right to draw any other inference from 
their silence than the plain inference that-it was inten- 
tional. 

Now, my lord, I resume the historical introduction 
which I was about to make to these authorities. The first 
occasion on which the infallibility of Scripture came 
directly into issue was the Deistical controversy, and you 
will find that that controversy may be traced back to about 
the year 1670, when Spinoza published his famous Trac- 
tatus Theologico-Politicus, a book which attracted immense 
attention at the time. It is a critical account of the 
whole Bible, and it has formed the magazine from which 
nearly all writers who have since handled the subject 
have drawn a considerable part of their arguments. 
That work excited very great attention, and on the part of 
the Calvinistic churches it excited extreme indignation. 
I shall show your lordship the form which that indignation 
took, because you will see from the way in which the 
Calvinists expressed themselves, the difference between the 
Church of England and the Church of Geneva. I read 
again from the Journal of Sacred Literature a short extract. 
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This time I shall quote not only from Dr. Tholuck, but 
also from the original work which Dr. Tholuck quotes. 
He says: “The Mormula Consenstis Helvetica, which ap- 
peared not earlier than 1675,” (that would fix it to about 
the time when Spinoza’s work was attracting attention,) 
“declares in detail concerning the Old Testament— It is 
“* divinely inspired equally as regards the consonants, the 
“‘ vowels, and even the vowel points, or, at least, as it 
“ regards the force of the vowel points, both as to matter 
“and as to words.’” Your lordship will recollect the 
extract I read from Bishop Lowth about the vowel points. 
The Formula Consensis Helvetica itself * contains an ex- 
tremely crabbed piece of Latin on the subject, which I 
have done my best to translate, and which I must submit 
to the criticism of my learned friends, who, I have no 
doubt, will make a far better translation:—‘ We can by 
*‘no means approve the opinion of those who lay down 
“that the reading which the Hebrew text displays is 
“settled only by human will, and who have no scruple 
“in striking out” (that is my translation of the word 
configere) “ such Hebrew readings as they think incon- 
“venient; or in amending them from the elder Sep- 
“ tuagint, and the Greek versions of others, the Samaritan 
« MS., the Chaldean Targums, and other sources; even 
“sometimes from mere reason (ex sold ratione). Nor 
“do they acknowledge any other reading as authentic 
“than that which can be extracted from editions com- 
“pared between themselves. They say the Hebrew text 
“itself was corrupted in various ways.” Bishop Lowth 
says the same, in very emphatic language. « At last they 
“say there are other Hebrew manuscripts ”—that appears 
to have been a great heresy—* in versions differing from 
“our Hebrew text, which are still evidence of the 
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“ variations of the original Hebrew manuscripts, and thus 
“they put in peril the principle of our faith and its 
“ whole authority.” Here you have the whole doctrine 
of the plenary inspiration of the Old Testament worked 
out to its legitimate result. They say not only is the 
Bible inspired, but this particular book in such a library 
is the book which was inspired, and you shall not touch a 
single word of it. If you could show that that was the 
doctrine of the Church of England, I should not trouble 
your lordship by now addressing you; and the proba- 
bility is that Dr. Williams and other men of learning 
would never have given any one the opportunity of in- 
dicting them by taking orders in the Church of England. 
That is the way in which one Christian body met the 
criticism of Spinoza, and I will now call your lordship’s 
attention to the way in which the Church of England 
met it. 

_ My lord, as I have already said, the Deistical controversy 
raged in England from the end of the seventeenth till the 
end of the eighteenth century; and for no other purpose 
than that of showing your lordship the brutal way in 
which the Bible was dealt with by writers of that day, I 
will read a few words from Paine’s Age of Reason. I 
would not shock you by reading more, and I read these 
only to show what were the kind of attacks in the face of 
which the great divines of the Church of England made 
the admissions to which I am about to allude. My lord, 
in the ‘State Trials, you will find the following extract 
from Paine’s Age of Reason, for publishing which a man 
of the name of Thomas Williams was prosecuted and 
imprisoned; and this is what he says of the Old Testa- 
ment:* “ When I see throughout the greatest part of this 
« book scarcely anything else but a history of the grossest 

* 268. T., p. 657. 
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* vices and the most paltry and contemptible tales, I cannot 
* dishonour my Creator by calling it by his name.” The 
object for which I read that is to give weight to the ad- 
missions which were made by divines, and to show your 
lordship what the principles were on which they grounded 
what, I think, I may call their triumphant defence against 
the attacks of the Deists during the last century. I affirm 
that through the whole of that controversy the ground 
taken by the principal writers of the Church of England 
was not that the Bible was infallible, but that its contents 
were substantially true. What they said was exactly what 
the Articles of the Church of England say: the Bible 
contains Christianity, but it does not constitute Christianity. 
They defended its contents, they did not maintain the in- 
fallibility of the vehicle which contained them. 

The first reference I shall make will be a general 
one, because it appears to me that references to the 
general scope, tendency, and design, as my learned 
friends would say, of remarkable works are often more 
instructive than particular extracts. If any one will 
read the second part of Butler’s Analogy, in which the 
* particular evidence,” as he calls it, for Christianity is 
summed up with unequalled weight and power; if they 
will then turn to Paley’s Hvidences ; if they will then go 
further, and look at the storehouse from which Paley drew 
—I refer to the works of Lardner, who, though not a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, was becaesl by its most 
eminent divines with all the respect which piety and learn- 
ing deserve—I say, if you look at those works, I defy any 
man to read them, and not come to the conclusion, that 
they neither prove, nor are intended to prove, nor have the 
least tendency towards ‘proving, the absolute infallibility of 
the Bible. They tend to show that the history itself is 
credible, and that it is confirmed by various heathen authors; 
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they also tend to show that the discrepancies between the 
Christian authors prove their bona fides, and how is that 
consistent with such doctrine as the doctrine of the West- 
minster Confession? If that had been the doctrine of the 
Church of England, works of this kind would have been 
mere unmeaning impertinences. 

It may be said that such arguments were merely 
ad homines ; that they were intended not to instruct Chris- 
tians, but to confute Deists. But, I think, in the first 
place, such a notion as that is eminently discreditable to 
the candour of the church. It is impossible to suppose 
the church would have one doctrine for the purpose of 
confuting a Deist, and another for the.purpose of instruct- 
ing a catechist. But, in the second place, there is this 
answer, which is absolutely fatal to the objection. The 
admissions which they make—admissions of circumstantial 
error and inaccuracy in the Bible—are altogether incon- 
sistent with the case that the Bible is infallible: They 
could not defend it. The very groundwork of their 
defence was that they must be allowed to defend the 
substantial truth of the contents of the Bible itself, and 
that they should not be pledged to the hopeless task of 
defending its absolute infallibility. 

With that preface, I will now proceed to read the 
different authorities which I have collected, and I will ask 
your lordship to bear in mind that I cite these authorities 
to prove these two propositions: /ist, that throughout the 
Deistical controversy all the defenders of the Church of 
England, all its most eminent defenders, alleged and proved 
the substantial truth of the Bible, and not its circum- 
stantial infallibility, and that that was the point on which 
they rested their case. Secondly, that in the contro- 
yersies which have arisen from the progress of science 
during the last sixty or seventy years, all the most emi- 
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nent divines of the church have asserted the principle 
of Hooker, that the Bible is perfect for the end for which 
it was designed, and that that end is the communication 
of aliatoine truth, from which they have inferred that it is 
not bieadel to scientific or historical accuracy, and that 
it is lawful, according to the doctrines of the Church of 
England, distinctly to differ from the Bible upon scientific 
or other points. If I succeed in making out those two 
propositions, I think I shall have an easy task in showing 
that Dr. Williams is within the broad liberty which has 
been wisely allowed, and, I will take the liberty of adding, 
has been most nobly used. 

My lord, the first authority to which I shall refer, is the 
authority of Richard Baxter. I know that my learned 
friends will say that Baxter was a Nonconformist. It is 
unhappily true that he was driven into Nonconformity; but, 
my lord, Baxter was an ordained and beneficed member 
of the Church of England. Baxter had the bishopric of 
Hereford offered to him at the Restoration, and he refused 
it, and was driven from his preferment, simply on account 
of the scruples which were raised in his mind by the ritual 
alterations introduced by the Act of Uniformity of 1662. 
Apart from that, I would say that in the whole list of 
eminent writers of the English Church a holier or a more 
learned man than Baxter could not be found. If it is 
worth while to adduce testimonies to his character in these 
respects, I could adduce enough, I think, to silence all 
question upon that matter. 

But it does not stop here. Baxter published a tract 
called The Sense of the Articles of the Church of England ; 
and in that tract,* he says how far he agrees with, 
and how far he dissents from, the Thirty-nine Articles. 
With regard to the sixth article (the vital article in this 

* 15 Practical Works, p. 530. 
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case), he says, simply, “ I consent;” adding an immaterial 
remark about church government. The result of that is 
that Baxter, the most conscientious of mankind, expressed 
his consent to the sixth article of religion; and he’ held 
about the Bible the opinion which I now read to your 
lordship. I read it from Wordsworth’s Christian In- 
stitutes ; so that the work in which this passage occurs 
was republished by an eminent writer in the present day 
as being a picked work, for the purpose of showing the 
fundamental principles of the Church of England, the 
fundamental principles of Christianity.* “And here I 
* must tell you a great and needful truth, which ignorant 
** Christians, fearing to confess, by overdoing tempt men 
* to infidelity. The Scripture is like a man’s body, where 
“ some parts are but for the preservation of the rest, and 
“* may be maimed without death. The sense is the soul of 
“the Scripture, and the letters but the body or vehicle. 
© The doctrine of the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Decalogue, 
“and Baptism, and Lord’s Supper, is the vital part and 
“«‘ Christianity itself. The Old Testament letter (written, 
« as we have it, about Ezra’s time) is that vehicle, which 
“ is as imperfect as the revelation of those times was. But 
“as, after Christ’s Incarnation and Ascension, the Spirit 
“‘ was more abundantly given, and the revelation more per- 
“ fect and sealed, so the doctrine is more full, and the 
“‘ vehicle or body—that is, the words—are less imperfect 
“ and more sure to us; so that he that doubts of the truth 
“ of some words in the Old Testament, or of some small 
«* circumstantials in the New, has no reason, therefore, to 
« doubt of the Christian religion, of which these writings 
“ are but the vehicle or body, sufficient to ascertain us of 
“ the truth of the history and doctrine. Be sure, first, that 
* Vol. i. p. 245. See extract at the end as to Dr. Wordsworth's 
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“ Christ is the very Son of God, and it infers the certainty 
“ of all his words, and enforces our whole religion.” My 
lord, I have no express authority for saying so: but I 
have no doubt whatever that Dr. Williams would willingly 
accept that passage as a description of his own views. 

Let me read another passage from Baxter about which 
there is a remarkable circumstance. I read from Baxter’s 
Paraphrase of the New Testament.* Baxter’s Paraphrase 
of the New Testament is the book for which he was 
subjected to the shameful prosecution which is recorded 
in the eleventh volume of the State Trials; and on that 
trial, which, as your lordship knows, was one of the most 
disgraceful that ever took place in an English court of 
justice, every passage was raked up out of the Paraphrase 
which could be twisted by monstrous innuendos into reflec- 
tions on the bishops and government of the Church of 
England. He was found guilty by Chief Justice Jefferies, 
and fined and imprisoned, and very nearly set in the 
pillory; and in that prosecution, when they would have 
done anything to discredit Baxter, they said not one word 
about the passage which I am going to read: and if it 
were a passage which would have. given scandal at that 
time, we may be sure that they would have prosecuted 
Baxter, not merely as a libeller, but as a blasphemer. He 
is speaking of the danger of either underrating or over- 
rating the Bible, and he says this: “On the other side, 
“ those who overdo in ascribing to the Scripture—who say 
“ that God had no church, or the church no infallible rule 
“‘ of faith and life before the writing of it;”—this appears 
to me to be an obvious reference to the Westminster Con- 
fession with which he was familiar—“ and who say that 
“«men converted by the creed, catechisms, preaching, or 
« traditions, without knowing the Scripture, can have no 
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“saving faith; and think that none can be saved that 
* doubt of any cannoical books, text, or matter, whether it 
“be God’s word; or that say that Scripture is so perfect 
* that there is no human imperfection of the penman found 
** in any phrase, word, or method ;—find that God could not 
“ have made it better, or that every book may be known 
‘to be canonical, and every reading to be right, when 
“ copies vary, without historical tradition, by its own evident 
* light ;”—this is obviously levelled at the Calvinistical 
view—* and that we have no more cause to doubt of any 
“ word or matter than of the truth of the Gospel, and 
“ that reason is of small use either for the proof or expo- 
“sition of the Scripture, but the most illiterate, if he 
* found a Bible that he had never heard of, may, by its 
* own light, know its truth and sense as well as studious 
“ learned men ;”—there, again, he is protesting against the 
injustice which the Westminster Confession and the Calvin- 
istic theory do to men of learning—“ and that no other 
“ books need be read, and that the Scripture is a sufficient 
“ teacher of physic, logic, grammar, &c., and nothing is to 
« be used or done in the external forms, modes, and accidents 
“ of God’s worship but what is commanded in Scripture ; 
“ and that it telleth every man whether he is sincere or 
“justified or not, and not only telleth him how to know 
‘it by inward evidence, with many other such mistakes, 
“ proceeding from mistaking the use of the Scripture, 
“by which its perfection must be measured ;”—there 
you have the characteristic doctrine of the Church of 
England, that Scripture is perfect for the object for which 
it is intended, which object is that it is the vehicle. of 
he Christian religion—“ which all tend to confusion, and 
* at last to infidelity, or doubting of the whole, when these 
“errors are observed.” My lord, it would be impossible 
to give a more forcible enunciation of the very policy which 
Jo 
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has dictated this prosecution. Now let'me go on again :— 
“and though all the Scripture be all equally true, as it is 
** God’s word ”—you see, my lord, he treats the Bible as 
God’s word, though he recognizes all these imperfections 
in it, therefore the church might do the same—“ yet 
“ many untruths are in it, as uttered by men and devils, 
“‘ which God truly recordeth, and all parts are not of equal 
“ necessity or weight; and as many err by casting off the 
“ Old Testament, so others err by equalling it to us with 
“the New. It is God’s word left to acquaint us what was 
* heretofore, and to show us how Christ was prophesied of 
‘‘ and expected, and how the Church was governed in the 
“ darker and more servile state and times. But we have 
* oreat cause to take heed of over-valuing its use to us, lest 
“ we contradict Paul, that saith that even that which was 
“‘ written in stone is done away, and the law changed, with 
“the priesthood and the old and faulty covenant, for a 
“better, of which see the first nine chapters to the He- 
“ brews.” So that he says this exaggerated view of the 
Bible which now unhappily prevails is opposed to the New 
. Testament, and especially opposed to the doctrine of St. Paul 
and to the first nine chapters of the Hebrews, one of which 
is quoted by my learned friend as an authority in his 
favour :— Judaizers are they that most of Paul’s epistles 
“are written against; and as John Baptist was greater 
«‘ than the prophets, so the least in the kingdom of God is 
“‘ oreater than he—even the holy patriarchs.” To this 
passage I beg your lordship’s special attention :—« And 
« David had a far more obscure revelation of Christ, and 
« grace, and the love of God, and the glory to come, than 
“ we have; and accordingly we should have much more 
“ faith, holiness, and comfort than they. It is dangerous 
«making the best of them our examples in point of faith 
“ or duty, wherein they come far short of Gospel light and 
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« orace. God doth not now bear with polygamy as he did 
* then, nor with such divorces, nor doth the Gospel counte- 
* nance such streams of blood as the Israelites ordinarily 
“ shed, nor such lies as David was oft guilty of, nor such a 
“ strange life as Solomon lived. I mean that such faults will 
** not now consort with true grace, under our faith, light and 
* mercy as would do then to men in a darker, infant age; 
“and therefore let us take heed of presuming on their 
“ example: Christ and His Apostles are far fitter for our 
“ imitation.” Observe, my lord, what follows: he argues 
that the old writers were very imperfect; they were 
inspired men, but their lives were not to be imitated ; 
and what I now read shows that he puts their writings 
on exactly the same footing as their lives, for he considers 
that the inspiration so confined in the one was by no 
means more enlarged in the other. “ David fills most of 
“ his Psalms with such complaints of his enemies and curses 
“ against them as show a far greater sense of the sufferings 
“ of the flesh and the concerns of this life than Peter and 
« Paul showed, who suffered far more, and for a holier 
“© cause, and rejoiced in tribulation,”—look at this expres- 
sion—*“ and than is suitable either to the precepts and 
< example of Christ. All was not well said and done which 
“© is recited in the New Testament, much less in the Old.” 
So that he says distinctly that many of David’s Psalms 
are unchristian, and unchristian because, though an in- 
spired man, his inspiration did not protect him from every 
description of crime in his life, or from many most serious 
errors in his writings. 

I will now go on to another eminent writer, Archbishop 
Tillotson, in one of whose sermons* you will find the follow- 
ing passage, and I think my learned friends will find it 
extremely difficult to find anything like such a passage as 


* 3 Tillotson’s Works (fol.), 449, Sermon 168. 
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this in Dr. Williams’s essay.. I am sure, if they have, they 
have not quoted it:—‘ But if any one inquire further 
“how far the penmen of Scripture were inspired in the 
“ writing of these books, whether only so far as to be 
“ secured from mistake in the delivery of any message or 
* doctrine from God, or in the relation of any history or 
“matter of fact, yet so as they were left every man to his 
“own style and manner of expression, or that everything 
“ they wrote, and that not only the sense of it but the very 
* words and phrases by which they expressed things, and 
“ that they were merely instruments or penmen, I shall not 
“ take upon me to determine.” And here, my lord, I beg 
to observe that this is Hooker’s principle again repeated. 
“J shall only say this in general: we consider that, con- 
sidering the end of this inspiration, which was to inform 
* the world certainly of the mind and will of God, it is” 
necessary for every man to believe that the inspired pen- 
** men of Scripture were so far assisted as was necessary to 
“ this end; and he that thinks, upon good grounds, that this 
“end cannot be secured unless every word and syllable 
“were immediately dictated, he hath reason to believe it 
“ was so; but if any man, upon good grounds, thinks the 
“end of writing the Scripture may be sufficiently secured 
“* without that, he hath no reason to conclude that God, who 
“is not wanting in what is necessary, is guilty of domg 
* what is superfluous. And if any man is of opinion that 
“ Moses might write the history of those actions which he 
“ himself did, or was present at, without an immediate 
“ revelation of them; or that Solomon, by his natural and 
“ acquired wisdom, might speak those wise sayings which 
* are in his Proverbs ;’—he thinks, therefore, that inspira- 
tion was not necessary to write the Proverbs—* or that 
“ the Evangelists might write what they heard and saw, 
“or what they had good assurance of from others, as 
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« St. Luke tells he did; or that St. Paul might write for 
“ his cloak and parchments at Troas, and salute by name 
“ his friends and brethren; or that he might advise Timothy 
“to drink a little wine, &c. &c., without the immediate 
« dictate of the spirit of God—he seems to have reason on 
“ his side.” That is, a man seems to have reason on his 
side who denies the inspiration of the Proverbs or of 
the Pentatench so far as it is historical; who denies the 
inspiration of the historical part of the four Gospels, or 
at least denies that it was written by an immediate reve- 
lation of the spirit of God, and affirms that it was done 
by the ordinary use of historical means. Observe now 
the principle upon which he puts it: “ For that men may, 
« without an immediate revelation, write those things which 
“ they think, without a revelation, seems very plain.” He 
says therefore that any part of the Bible which might 
have been written without inspiration, probably was, 
and certainly may have been so written: “ And that 
“they did so, there is this probable argument for it ; 
« because we find, the evangelists, in relating the discourses 
“ of Christ, are very far from agreeing on the particular 
“ expressions and words, though they do agree in the sub-= 
« stance of the discourses ; but if the words had been 
« dictated by the Spirit of God, they must have agreed in 
“them. For when. St. Luke differs from St. Matthew in 
« yelating what our Saviour did, it is impossible that they 
« should both relate it right as to the very words and 
« forms of expression, but they both relate the substance 
« of what he said.” You see, my lord, he does not say 
these minute details constitute the difference between the 
Bible as it is and infallibility, but he says the minute 
differences are evidence of the fact that these books were 
written by the ordinary means by which history is now 
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written. There is nothing in what Dr. Williams has 
written a tenth part so strong as that. 

The next authority is Burnet on the Thirty-nine 
Articles: “ Therefore, when divine writers argue upon any 
“ point, we are always bound to believe the conclusions 
“their reasonings end in as parts of divine revelation ; 
** but we are not bound to be able to make out, or even to 
“ assent to all the premisses made use of by them in their 
* whole extent, unless it appears plainly that they affirm the 
“* premisses as expressly as they do the conclusions proved 
“ by them.” I should conjecture that the kind of passages 
to which Burnet here refers are such passages as the 
one about Hagar and Mount Sinai in the 4th Galatians. 
His view appears to be that you must believe what 
St. Paul puts forward judicially, what he “holds,” as we 
should say in the court, but you are not to believe all 
that he says.* I should mention that according to Burnet 
there are three different degrees of inspiration: one for 
prophecies, another for histories, and another for psalms 
and poetry. “And thus far I have laid down such a 
“scheme concerning inspiration and inspired writings, as 
* will afford, to such as apprehend it aright, a solution to 
* most of these difficulties to which we are urged on the 
* account of some passages in the sacred writings: the 
** laying down a scheme that asserts an immediate inspira- 
* tion, which goes to the style and to every tittle, and 
*‘ denies any error to have crept into any of the copies, as 
“it seems, on the one hand, to raise the honour of Scrip- 
“ ture very highly, so it lies open, on the other hand, to 

* In Art. ix. (on original sin) Burnet plainly intimates that he himself 
disagrees, or at least that it is lawful to disagree, with the whole of 
St. Paul’s argument in Rom. vy. 12, &«.— As by one man sin entered 
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“ great difficulties, which seem insuperable in that hypo- 
“ thesis. Whereas, a middle way, as it settles the divine 
‘‘ inspiration of these writings and their being continued 
‘down genuine and unvitiated to us, as to all that for 
“‘ which we can only suppose that inspiration was given,” 
—here, again, you have the principle of Hooker applied 
by Burnet—*so it helps us more easily out of all diffi- 
“culties by yielding that which serves to answer them 
“ without weakening the authority of the whole.” 

The next authority is that of Butler, and Butler’s autho- 
rity, as might have been expected, is very weighty, but 
the full bearing of it can hardly be perceived unless your 
lordship allows me to offer some explanations. The general 
character of Butler’s argument in the Analogy is this: 
You must study the revelation made by God to man, not 
& priori, but as a matter of fact. You are to see what, in 
fact, it coutains, how far it corresponds with the constitu- 
tion of the world in which you live, and from that corre- 
spondence you will infer that the author of the one was the 
author of the other. Therefore, the whole drift of Butler’s 
argument would lead him te say you are not to start with 
a notion that the Bible must, of necessity, be infallibly 
true because it contains a revelation, but you are to look 
and see what the Bible is; you are to find out, by the ordi- 
nary courses of inquiry, whether or not it is infallible; and 
using your reason and conscience in that way you are at 
last'to rest in such a result as they may indicate. I will 
show you that that is the view which, in point of fact, he 
does put forward about the Bible. I first read the follow- 
ing passage :* “These observations relating to the whole 
“ of Christianity are applicable to inspiration in particular. 
« Ag we are in no sort judges beforehand by what laws or 
“rules, or in what degree, or by what means it were to 

* 1 Butler, 146, Analogy, Part II. chap. ili, 
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“have been expected that God would naturally instruct 
*‘ us, so, upon supposition of his affording us light and 
“instruction by revelation, additional to what he has 
“ afforded us by reason and experience, we are in no sort 
“ judges by what methods and in what proportion it were 
* to be expected that this supernatural light and instruction 
* would be afforded us.” So that he says, first of all, you 
cannot tell beforehand whether the vehicle of a divine 
revelation would be infallible or not. Next take this 
passage: * “ And thus, we see, the only question con- 
“cerning the truth of Christianity is, whether it be a 
“ real revelation, not whether it be attended with every 
* circumstance which we should have looked for: and 
“ concerning the authority of Scripture, whether it be 
* what it claims to .be, not whether it is a book of such 
“sort and so promulgated as weak men are apt to fancy 
“ a book containing a divine revelation should; and, there- 
“ fore, neither obscurity nor seeming inaccuracies of style, 
“ nor various readings, nor early disputes about the authors 
“ of particular parts, nor any other things of the like kind, 
* though they had been much more considerable in degree 
“than they are, could overthrow the authority of the 
“ Scriptures, unless the prophets, apostles, or our Lord 
* had promised that the book containing the Divine Reve- 
“ lation should be secure from these things.” But that is 
not all. Elsewhere +t another remarkable passage occurs, 
and Butler is a man who never uses a word inconsiderately. 
The chapter from which I am about to quote is a kind of 
general scheme of Scripture. It supposes the case of a 
man who, not having heard of Scripture, says, Is this book 
true? Butler then gives him an account of the whole scope 
of Christianity ; and he says: Hear my statement on the 
subject, and say whether it is true when I have concluded. 


* p. 178. + Part Il. chap. vii. p. 270. 
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In the course of that, he comes to describe the Bible and 
states generally the nature of its contents, and then comes 
this most remarkable sentence: * There may be mistakes 
“ of transcribers, there may be other real or seeming mis- 
“ takes, not easy to be particularly accounted for, but there 
« are certainly no more things of this kind in the Scripture 
« than what were to have been expected in books of such 
“ antiquity, and nothing in anywise sufficient to discredit 
“ the general narrative.” 

Butler there distinctly admits that there may be real 
mistakes in the Bible, and contends that the authority of 
the Bible does not depend upon its infallibility. There is 
another passage which I may read more conveniently else- 
where, and which for the present I will pass over. 

The next authority is Bishop Berkeley.* My lord, this 
authority may appear insignificant at first, but you will 
see at the conclusion it is not so. The discussion is a 
discussion between a Deist and a Christian, and of course 
the Christian’s case, as we should say here, is to put the 
authority of the Bible as high as possible, and to restrict 
any admissions which he makes as much as possible. 
Alciphron, the freethinker, says: “ Here and there a diffi- 
«cult passage may be cleared, but there are many which 
“no art or wit of man can account for. What say you 
“ to the discovery of some of our learned writers of false 
“ citations from the Old Testament found in the Gospel?” 
Euph.: © That some few passages are cited by the writers 
«of the New Testament out of the Old, and by the 
& fathers out of the New, which are not in so many words 
«to be found in them, is no new discovery of minute 
« philosophers, but known and observed long before by 
« Christian writers; who have made no scruple to grant 
“ that some things might have been inserted by careless or 

* 2 Berkeley’s Works (London, 1828), p. 136-7. 
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“mistaken transcribers into the text from the margin, 
“ others left out, and others altered—whence so many 
“ various readings. But these are things of small moment, 
“ and that all other ancient authors have been subject to, 
“ and upon which no point of doctrine depends which may 
“not be proved without them. Nay, further, if there be 
“ any advantage to your cause, it hath been observed, that 
“ the 18th Psalm, as recited in 2 Samuel, xxii., varies in 
“ about forty places, if you regard every little verbal or 
“ liberal difference; and that a critic may now and then 
** discover small variations, is what nobody can deny.” 

It is impossible in all this not to see the advocate 
gliding over the difficulties as he goes along, and pooh- 
poohing every concession he makes. After these im- 
material concessions, comes a really important one, which, 
in- a very few words, really does substantially affirm what 
Dr. Williams has said: “To make the most of these 
“ concessions, what can you infer from them more than that © 
“ the design of the Holy Spirit was not to make us exactly 
“ knowing in circumstantials? And that the Spirit did 
“not dictate every particle and syllable, or preserve 
* them from every.minute alteration by miracles. Which 
“to believe would look like rabbinical superstitions.” 
Circumstantial is, of course, correlative to substantial. 
What is the substance of the Bible? The Christian 
revelation. Then whatever does not apply to the main 
design of the Christian revelation is circumstantial. This, 
then, is an admission that we are not to be made exactly 
knowing in matters which do not apply to the Christian 
revelation. How much error does the word exactly cover ? 
It is consistent with any amount of historical and scientific 
inaccuracy. . 

“Well, then,” the freethinker says, “what marks of 
“ divinity can possibly be in writings that do not reach even 
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“ the exactness of human art?” Zuph.: “TI never thought 
“ nor expected that the Holy Scripture should show itself 
« divine by a circumstantial accuracy of narration.” An 
important admission—* Circumstantial accuracy of narra- 
tion” is put in with a number of unimportant ones which 
no one cares for. Your lordship wilf see to what an extent 
these few words really go. 

The next authority I quote is an authority of a very 
different kind, because there is no doubt about his speak- 
ing with sufficient energy, at all events. I mean Bishop 
Warburton. It is the Doctrine of Grace,* book i. ch. vi. 

Dr. Phillimore.—Is it a sermon? 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—Warburton On the Doctrine 
of Grace. See how he treats the doctrine: ‘A spurious 
‘‘ opinion begotten in the Jewish Church by superstition, 
« and nursed up by mistaken piety in the Christian, hath 
« almost passed into an article of faith.” And then he 
goes on to say what the opinion was,—* that the language 
“ of Scripture was dictated by the Holy Spirit in such 
“ sort that the writers were but the passive organs 
« through which every word and letter were conveyed.” 
Observe the strength of the language with which he 
denounces that opinion: “ And as superstition seldom 
«knows where to stop, the Mahometans improved upon 
«the fancy, represented their Scriptures as sent them 
«‘ down from Heaven ready written. Having got into so 
“ fair a train, the next theological question in honour of 
“the Alcoran was, whether it was created or uncreated, 
« and the orthodox determination, we may be sure, was in 
< favour of the latter. But it was a rabbinical hyperbole 
« eoncerning the unvariable reading of the copies of the 
“ Jaw which seems to have given the Mahometan doctors 
“ 9 hint for the last conceit concerning the physical nature 

* 4 Works (4to. 1778), p. 556-7. 
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“of the Alcoran. But there are many objections to that 
“idea of organic inspiration which mistaken piety hath 
“ adopted. It would be putting the Holy Spirit on an 
“ unnecessary employment, for much of these sacred 
“volumes being historical, and of facts and discourses 
* which had fallen ufder the observation of the writers, 
“they did not need his immediate assistance to do this 
“part of their business for them. Had the Scriptures 
“been written under this organic inspiration, there must 
“‘ have been the most perfect agreement amongst the four 
“ Evangelists in every circumstance of the smallest fact. 
“ But we see there is not this perfect agreement.- In 
“some minute particulars, which regard neither faith, nor 
“manners, nor the truth, nor certainty of the history in 
* general, the several writers vary from one another. A 
“ variation, which though it discredits the notion of an 
“‘ organic inspiration, yet (which is of much more import- 
“ ance) supports the fidelity of the historians.” So that 
he puts the authority of the four Gospels upon the genuine- 
ness of their contents; upon the broad ground that the 
ordinary tests of reason and experience show they are 
substantially true—upon the ground, in fact, on which, 
if I were addressing a jury, I would ask them to believe 
a witness in a court of justice; as “it shows that they 
“do not write in concert, or copy from one another, but 
“that each described the proper impressions which the 
“‘ same facts had made upon himself.” Then in chap. vii.,* 
he says this, after a good deal more to the same purpose, 
which I shall omit: “Thus we see the advantages result- 
“ing from a PARTIAL INSPIRATION ” (sic in orig.) “as here 
“‘ contended for and explained ; it answers all the ends of a 
“‘ Scripture universally and organically inspired, by pro- 
“ducing an unerring rule of faith and manners, and 
* p. 370-1, 
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“ besides, obviates all those objections to inspiration which 
“arise from the too high notion of it, such as trifing 
“errors in circumstances of small importance; for the 
least error is inconsistent with organic inspiration, but 
** may well stand with a virtual and co-operating influence; 
“such, again, as the various readings in the several 
* transcripts, and the various styles amongst the several 
* authors of Scripture,—inconsistencies which would never 
“have been permitted, and contrarieties which could 
“never have happened under universal inspiration, but 
“ which are the natural and harmless consequences of 
“the partial.” Therefore, my lord, he puts the whole 
of the historical part of the Bible, and, in fact, every- 
thing except that which is religion—he puts the whole 
of that upon the ordinary ground of plain historical 
evidence. 

Having done with Warburton for the present, I will 
pass on to Paley. I quote from The Evidences of Christi- 
anity, part 3, chap. ii.* Paley is speaking of the objections 
which were urged against the Bible from the mistakes 
of the authors of Scripture; and he says, in reference 
to the doctrine of the calling of the Gentiles: “The 
« doctrine itself must be received, but it is not necessary, 
“in order to defend Christianity, to defend the propriety 
“* of every comparison, or the validity of every argument 
“ which the Apostles brought into the discussion. The 
“© same observation applies to some other instances, and is, 
“in my opinion, very well grounded.” Then he goes 
on to quote the passage from Burnet, which I have already 
read, and to approve of it. Elsewheref he says this—and 
it is a most important statement: “But to make Chris- 
“ tianity answerable with its life for the circumstantial 
“ truth of each separate passage of the Old Testament, the 

* 4 Paley’s Works (1812), 289. T p. 291. 
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“ genuineness of every book, the information, fidelity and 
* judgment of every writer in it, is to bring, I will not say 
* oreat, but unnecessary difficulties into the whole system. 
«The books were universally read, received by the Jews 
* of our Saviour’s time. He and His Apostles, in common 
“ with all other Jews, referred to them, alluded to them, 
“used them: yet, except where he expressly ascribes a 
“ divine authority to particular predictions, I do not know 
“ that we can strictly-draw any conclusion from the books 
“ being so used and applied, besides the proof which it 
unquestionably is of their notoriety and reception at that 
“ time.” Thus he not only says that Christianity is not 
pledged to the circumstantial accuracy of Old Testament 
narratives, but he says the New Testament warrant of the 
Old Testament authority does not extend beyond showing 
that the books were notoriously received at the time, except 
where divine authority is expressly given to a particular 
expression. 

My lord, that is a book which, when I was at college, 
was put in my hands as part of my education, and which I 
believe is put into the hands of every young man of the 
present day, and has been so for many years in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. I quote from Paley again:* “JI have 
* thought it necessary to state this point explicitly, because 
“a fashion revived by Voltaire, and pursued by the dis- 
* ciples of his school, seems to have much prevailed of late 
“of attacking Christianity through the sides of Judaism. 
«* Some objections of this class are founded on misconstruc- 
* tion, some in exaggeration, but all proceed upon a sup- 
* position which has not been made out by argument, viz. 
“ that the attestation which the Author and first Teacher of 
‘“‘ Christianity gave to the divine mission of Moses and the 
“ prophets, extends to every point and portion of the Jewish 

# p, 294-5. 
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“history ; and so extends as to make Christianity respon- 
“sible in its own credibility for the circumstantial truth 
(I had almost said for the critical exactness) of every 
“narrative contained in the Old Testament.” Assume 
for a moment that Paley was liable to prosecution for 
saying that; and if he was, what are those liable to who 
have put his books into the hands of half the educated 
gentry of England for the last fifty years? Suppose he 
had a right to say that, what follows ?—that any one 
passage in the Old Testament, or all of them—for what 
applies to each separately must apply to all collectively— 
might be questioned, unless it is one of the particular 
passages stamped by the words of Christ himself with 
divine authority in the New Testament. 

Now, my lord, I go to another authority, Thomas Scott, 
the commentator, who is the author of the most popular, 
and perhaps, according to the views of the greater part 
of the clergy of the Church of England, the most ortho- 
dox of our Commentaries. In Scott’s Essays, page 3, 
there is the following: “ By the divine inspiration of 
“the Holy Scriptures IJ mean such an immediate and 
“‘ complete discovery by the Holy Spirit to the minds of 
“‘ the sacred penmen of those things which could not have 
“ been otherwise known, and such an effectual superintend- 
“ing as to those things which they might be informed by 
“ other means as entirely to preserve them from error ”— 
observe the qualification—* in every particular which could 
“in the least degree affect any of the doctrines or com- 
«* mandments contained.” That is, substantially, that they 
were to be protected in their delivery of the doctrines and 
commandments themselves. Then he goes on: “ Sup- 
“ posed or unimportant errors or inaccuracies of expression 
“ in other things are not in the least inconsistent with that 
entire divine inspiration of which we speak.” If “ sup- 

10 
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posed” errors are not inconsistent with such inspiration, 
neither are real errors. 

See how he puts the whole doctrine on the principle 
which Hooker laid down; for I say every one of those 
writers treads exactly in the steps of Hooker and Chilling- 
worth. He adds: “ The Scriptures were not written to 
*‘ render us exact philosophers, or to instruct us in ancient 
“ history or geography, but to make us wise to salvation.” 
The consequence of that is, that, according to Scott, 
we are at liberty to question the correctness of every part 
of the Bible which does not immediately respect something 
which makes us wise unto salvation. 

The next authority is Bishop Watson, and remember 
who he was: he was the author of the famous answer 
to Paine, in whose work is contained that brutal attack 
which I read just now on the Old Testament. See what 
Bishop Watson says:* “As to the Apostles themselves, 
*«‘ whenever they spoke or wrote concerning Christianity, 
“that fund of inspiration kept them right. But they 
“‘ were reasonable creatures as well as inspired Apostles, 
« and therefore could speak or write about common affairs 
“as men that have the use of their reason without any 
“ inspiration can easily do. If Paul, therefore, without 
“ any inspiration, could give such a direction as this to 
“ Timothy, viz. to mix a little wine,” &c. Then he goes 
on developing that subject; and the importance of that is, 
that he puts the writings of the Apostles on the same footing 
as their actions. The same distinction which applies to 
their conduct would apply to their writings. He con- 
cludes: “ So that in the Apostles there were two principles 
“ of action, reason and revelation, one of which directed 
“ them in common affairs, and the other in matters relating 
“‘ to Christian doctrine. Hence it came to pass that the 

* 4 Watson’s Tracts, p. 446. 
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* Apostles, in things relating to common life, or their own 
*‘ private designs and actions, were mistaken as well as 
* other men.” 

My lord, the next authority is Bishop Marsh. The first 
page I will read is from the preface of his translation of 
Michaelis.* This is to show that he agrees with Michaelis: 
“Though impressed with the most profound veneration 
“ for the memory of a man who is now no more, of a 
** man whose name will be ever heard with respect as long 
“ as learning is an object of esteem, yet the duty which we 
* owe to truth is superior to that which can be claimed 
“by the greatest names or the most exalted character. 
“ Unbiassed, therefore, by prejudice, and with a freedom 
“to which every writer is entitled, I have carefully exa- 
“ mined the assertions and opinions of our author, and 
“wherever they appeared to be erroneous I have stated 
“as clearly as I was able the reasons which induced me to 
“ dissent.” 

Bishop Marsh says, in substance, I believe in every 
part of this book which I do not expressly dissent from. 
Now Michaelis says this: t “'To the Epistles inspiration 
“is of real consequence, but with respect to the historical 
“ books, viz. the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, we 
« should really be no losers if we abandoned the system of 
“ inspiration, and in some respects have a real advantage. 
“ We should be no losers if we considered the Apostles in 
« historical facts as merely human witnesses, as Christ 
“himself has done in saying, ‘ Ye also bare witness 
«** because ye have been with me from the beginning.’” 
And then he goes on: “ We should even be considerable 
gainers in adjusting the harmony of the Gospels if we 
“were permitted to suppose that some one of the Evan- 
“ gelists had committed an immaterial error, and that 


* 1 Michaelis’s Introd. to the New Test. p. 9. + ps 75. 
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* St. John has) rectified some trifling mistakes in the 
* preceding Gospels. The most dangerous objections 
“which can be made to the truth of our religion, and 
“such as are most difficult to answer, are those drawn 
from the different relations of the four Evangelists. The 
“fragments published by Lessing insist ‘chiefly on this 
* objection; but the whole vanishes into nothing, unless 
“ we ourselves give it that importance which it has not in 
“itself by assuming an unnecessary hypothesis.” 

There is a note on that by Bishop Marsh,* which shows, 
coupled with the statement in the preface, that Bishop 
Marsh agreed with Michaelis. He says: “ The distinction 
*‘ between the inspiration of the historical books and that 
“‘ of the Epistles is by no means new. Grotius made the 
“same distinction, and this very question gave rise to 
* the famous theological dispute between the Dominicans 
*‘ and the Jesuits.” I believe (1 speak under correction) 
that the reference there is to a controversy which arose 
with respect to the famous Richard Simon, who, if I may 
be allowed to say so, was the essayist and reviewer of the 
day in the Church of France, and the Bishop of Salisbury 
on that occasion was represented by no less a person than 
Bossuet, who made many attempts to deprive him, and 
partially succeeded, by various acts of authority; but still 
he continued to hold some preferment, and published a 
good many works on this subject. t 

The next authority is from Bishop Tomline, who pub- 
lished a system of theology, also in great use for purposes 
of education, and which I believe was at one time a text- 
book. I think we may say with regard to him, that at all 
events he was not a man likely to say anything which 


* p. 380. 
+ See Art. Sruon in the Biographie Universelle ; also Martin’s Hist, Fr. 
xvi, p. 888, &c. (ed. 1850). 
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would have given any sort of scandal in the church. 
Bishop Tomline* says: “ When it is said that Scripture is 
“ divinely inspired, it is not to be understood that God 
suggested every word, or dictated every expression. It 
“ appears from the different styles in which the books 
“ are written, and from the different manner in which 
“ the same events are related and predicted by different 
authors, that the sacred penmen were permitted to write 
“ag their several tempers, understandings, and habits of 
“ life directed; and that the knowledge communicated to 
«them by inspiration upon the subject of their writings 
« was applied in the same manner as any knowledge 
“ acquired by ordinary means. Nor is it to be supposed 
“that they were even thus inspired in every fact which 
“ they related, or in every precept which they delivered. 
“ They were left to the common use of their faculties, and 
« did not upon every occasion stand in need of supernatural 
communication; but whenever and as far as the Divine 
« assistance was necessary, it was always afforded.” That 
comes again to the reassertion of Hooker’s position—that 
the Bible is perfect for the end to which it is designed. 
To that extent, and to that extent only, you are bound to 
recognize it as the word of God, and as inspired and abso- 
lute truth. Again he goes on: “ But whatever distinction 
“‘ we may make with respect to the sorts, degrees, or modes 
“ of inspiration, we may rest assured that there is one 
«© property which belongs to every inspired writing, namely, 
“ that it is free from error.” Then he adds these words: 
« I mean material error.” What is material error? The 
only standing point which you can take, was the one taken 
by Hooker and by those great men whose works I have 
been reading. He also says with regard to the New Testa- 
ment: “The general observations made on the nature 
* 1 Theology, p. 21-2. f p. 289. 
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“‘ of inspiration in treating of the canon of the Old 
“ Testament, are to be considered as applicable to the 
* books of the New.” 

Now, my lord, I come to another class of authorities. 
I cannot accurately separate them, but I come, for the 
first time, to a most eminent writer, who expressly declares 
that Scripture is not a proper authority in matters of 
science—I mean Bishop Horsley. 

My lord, in Bishop Horsley’s Sermons,* he begins his 
sermon with these eloquent words: “ Nothing has been 
“ more detrimental to the dearest interests of man—to his 
* present and his future interests ; to his present interests, 
“ by obstructing the progress of scientific discovery, and 
‘* retarding that gradual improvement of his present con- 
“* dition which Providence hath left it to his own industry 
“to make; to his future interests, by lessening the credit 
“ of revelation in the esteem of those who will ever lead 
* the opinions of mankind: nothing hath been more con- 
“trary to man’s interests, both in this world and the 
“ next, than—what hath too often happened—that a spirit 
“of piety and devotion, more animated with zeal than 
“ enlightened by knowledge in subjects of physical inquiry, 
“ hath blindly taken the side of popular error and vulgar 
“ prejudice; the consequence of which must ever be an 
“ unnatural war between faith and reason—between human 
“ science and divine. Religion and philosophy, through the 
*¢ indiscretion of their votaries, in appearance set at vari- 
“ ance, form, as it were, two opposite parties. Persons of 
“a religious cast are themselves deterred, and would dis- 
“ suade others from what they weakly deem an impious 
“ wisdom; while those who are smitten with the study of 
“‘ nature revile and ridicule a revelation which, as it is in 
“ some parts interpreted by its weak professors, would oblige 

* Vol. iii, p. 175. 
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« them to renounce their reason and their senses in those 
“ very subjects in which reason is the competent judge, and 
« sense the proper organ of investigation.” And then, my 
lord, he goes on a page or two after: “ Though I admit 
“ the possibility of an inspired teacher’s error of opinion in 
« subjects which he is not sent to teach,” — here again 
we have Hooker’s principle—“ because inspiration is not 
* omniscience, and some things there must be which it 
« will leave untaught; though I stand on this point for 
“my own and every man’s liberty, and protest against 
“ any obligation on the believer’s conscience to assent to 
coe philosophical opinion incidentally expressed by Moses, 
“ by David, or by St. Paul upon the authority of their 
‘‘ infallibility in divine knowledge; though I think it 
“highly for the honour and the interest. of religion that 
“this liberty of philosophizing—except upon religious 
« subjects—should be openly asserted and most perti- 
“ naciously maintained ; yet I confess it appears to me no 
«very probable supposition (and it is, as I conceive, a 
“ mere supposition not yet confirmed by any one clear 
« instance) that an inspired writer should be permitted in 
« his religious discourses to affirm a false proposition on 
« any subject, or in any history to misrepresent a fact; so 
« that I would not easily, nor, indeed, without the con- 
« yiction of the most cogent proof, embrace any notion 
« in philosophy or attend to any historical relation which 
« should be evidently, and in itself, repugnant to an explicit 
« assertion of any of the scriptural writers.” 

Observe the candour and wisdom of that. What he 
says is, I do not say you have proved any error in the 
Bible; but it is an open question whether there is error 
or not—whether there is historical error or not—whether 
there is philosophical error or not; and reason is the proper 
guide, and sense the proper organ of investigation. 
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Dr, Phillimore.—W hat is the sermon upon ? 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—It is the thirty-ninth sermon—a 
sermon for the Humane Society. 

I will next refer to the opinion of Professor Hey; it 
was stated before by my learned friend Dr. Deane: it is 
very short, and I will read it again if your lordship will 
allow me:* “The canonical books are frequently called 
* inspired books. It is therefore right to ascertain wherein 
*‘ inspiration consists: yet here, with a view to our own 
“ particular method, it may possibly be observed that this 
“is not the place for entering into controversies about 
* inspiration, because all our first book professes to be 
“ about theology as common to all sects of Christians. 
«“ But there is scarce any point about which there is not 
“some difference amongst Christians, and this matter of 
* inspiration does not seem to divide Christians into sects. 
* We will therefore content ourselves with mentioning a 
‘‘ few notions as we would to heathens, giving the pre- 
* ference indeed to one; but leaving all Christians to 
“ profess their own peculiar notions and systems.” That 
is to say, he thinks this is a subject on which all Christians 
may profess their own peculiar notions. ‘ Some men have 
“been of opinion that every word of Scripture was 
** inspired, and therefore that the sacred writers were mere 
“ instruments; this Bishop Warburton calls organic in- 
‘¢ spiration, and I suppose Dr. Priestley means the same by 
“‘ plenary inspiration. This seems the highest degree of 
* supposed inspiration. ‘The Socinians seem to take the 
“lowest. Dr. Priestley says St. Paul knew nothing of the 
“ fall of man but from the writings of Moses, and that his 
“ writings abound with analogies and antitheses on which 
“ no very serious stress is to be laid.” What Dr. Priestley 
said I do not know; but it is pretty clear that Burnet 

* 1 Hey, 90. 
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and Paley have said the very same thing in other words. 
This is Hey’s own opinion :—* But such as seem to me 
“the most judicious and learned men suppose that the 
« sacred writers were informed supernaturally as to the 
& substance of the Christian scheme, and were left to their 
“ own habits of speaking as far as related to modes of 
“ expression, only care was taken by Providence that they 
did not necessarily lead men into any material error ; 
“the rule they published being to stand as an infallible 
‘* rule—as a criterion by which all notions and opinions, as 
“ well as practices, were to be tried.” 

Here again you have the doctrine of Hooker,—the sub- 
stance of the Christian scheme is inspired, the result is 
perfection for the end for which Scripture was designed. 

Now, my lord, I go again to another writer, and that is 
Bishop Heber in his Bampton Lectures.* The whole of 
the last lecture of the course is very remarkable, but I cite 
it, not because it goes so far as some authorities which I have 
read, but’ because it would be impossible to give a more 
emphatic declaration of the great proposition for which | 
contend—that inspiration is in the Church of England an 
open question. The lecturer rebukes Warburton, and says 
that Warburton goes a great deal too far, and Heber gives 
his own views on the subject. I do not see myself that the 
difference between them, when you come to test it, is very 
material ; but after giving his own views on the subject, he 
ends with this sentence: “ Meantime, I am most anxlous 
“to prove that mistakes, in points where inspiration did 
“ not properly apply, can by no means derogate from the 
“inspired character of a work in those respects where 
“ inspiration was either needed or promised.” So that he 
takes it that inspiration prevails only where it is needed 
and promised. “Iam desirous to impress upon your minds 

* Heber’s Bampton Lectures. Oxford, 1816, p. 57 ie 
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* that circumstances which, whether true or false, have no 
* possible bearing on the doctrine or character of Christ, 
“may indeed belong to his history, but are no essential 
“ parts of his Gospel; that while the words of Christ are 
“ reported to us with supernatural and infallible authority, 
“ we may submit our faith in the actions of his life to that 
“same human evidence on which we at first believed 
* them, and that we may admit the New Testament as an 
* unerring and imperative rule in every point of doctrine 
“or of practice, though we should be for ever ignorant 
“of the year in which Cyrenius governed Syria, or 
*‘ whether the apostate Judas met his fearful end by 
* strangulation or rupture.” 

The full importance of this extract can be ascertained 
only by reference to the whole of the lecture. Heber 
contends for a very high theory of inspiration; but his 
argument implies that partial inspiration is the doctrine; 
plenary inspiration the opinion which he personally founds 
on the doctrine. He says the writers were inspired in so 
far as the Christian religon is concerned. Is it likely, 
he asks, that persons so inspired should not have been 
inspired about collateral matters also? He argues through- 
out, not as if he were laying down the doctrines of the 
church to which he belongs, but in favour of his own 
private opinion, that the fact of the inspiration of the 
Bible, as to matters of religion, carries the consequence 
that it must have been inspired as to other matters besides. 
It is in this spirit that he dwells upon the danger of War- 
burton’s view. He says—Where are you to stop? His 
view therefore comes to this—I do not assert universal 
inspiration, but virtually this: I assert a partial inspira- 
tion, and upon that I found a collateral infallibility as 
to other subjects. In the passage quoted he carefully 
guards himself by saying, whether he is right or wrong 
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is of no consequence to the Christian religion, because all 
that its interests require is such a degree of inspiration as 
secures its credibility. 

To much the same effect is the view of Bishop Daniel 
Wilson.* In his Evidences of Christianity there is a whole 
chapter on the subject. I read a single passage: “ How 
“far the inspiration of the Scriptures extends to the 
“most casual and remote allusions of an historical or 
“ philosophical kind, which affect in no way the doctrines 
“or duties of religion, it is not perhaps difficult to 
“ determine. Let us appeal again to the books themselves. 
“ The claims of the sacred penmen to an unerring guidance 
“ are without exception confined to the revelation itself. 
“ The Bible was not given to make us poets, or orators, or 
« historians, or natural philosophers. Many things which 
such persons might think inaccurate” (he does not say 
wrongly. So that his expression is equivalent to this: 
Many historical and philosophical mistakes) “ may consist 
« with a complete religious inspiration.” ‘Then he refers to 
the passage in Horsley’s sermons which I have read, and 
he goes on thus: “ Perhaps it is, therefore, better and 
“ more consistent with all the Scripture language, to say 
«“ that the inspiration of superintendence reached even to 
“ the least circumstances and most casual allusions of the 
«sacred writers in the proportion which each has to the 
< revelation itself.” Thus, he puts the matter precisely as 
Heber puts it, and exactly as our earlier writers put it, 
He says, in substance—As an opinion, I incline to the 
belief that the Bible is absolutely infallible throughout, 
but I am not tied to that on principle; and if you should 
show errors historical or philosophical, or others of that 
kind, you would not injure the authority of Scripture. If 
I, an antagonist, could not injure the authority of Scripture 

* 1 Wilson’s Evidences of Christianity, p. 509, &c. 
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by showing these errors, surely a clergyman who con- 
scientiously thinks they exist is at liberty to point out the 
fact that they are there. 

Now, my lord, I come to living writers. -The first is 
Archbishop Whateley. 

There are many passages which I could read from his 
works, but I will select a few. I will read first a passage 
from his Essays on the Difficulties of St. Paul.* I should 
say that this essay is upon the necessity of a love of truth, 
and Archbishop Whateley is here pointing out that it is 
of great importance that people should tell the truth about 
the Bible:—“ The belief in the plenary inspiration of 
*‘ Scripture and the consequent belief in its complete and 
‘ universal infallibility, not only on religious but also on 
“ historical and philosophical points—those notions which 
‘“‘ prevail among a large portion of Christians—are pro- 
* bably encouraged or connived at by very many of those 
“ who did not originally in their own minds entertain any 
“ such belief; but they dread the unsettling of men’s minds ; 
“they fear they would be unable to distinguish what is 
* and what is not matter of inspiration; and, consequently, 
“ that their reverence for Scripture and religion altogether 
* would be totally destroyed; while, on the other hand, 
“the error they urge is very harmless, leading to no 
* practical evil, but rather to piety of life.” This passage, 
then, is an argument by Archbishop Whateley, to show 
that a belief in the plenary inspiration of Scripture is not: 
entitled to be considered as a harmless error. 

In the fifth edition of the same work,f which was con- 
siderably enlarged, I find the following observations :— 
“Tn points unconnected with religion, such as the direc- 
“tions St. Paul gives about bringing his cloak and his 
“books from Troas, as it would be absurd to suppose any 


* London, 1828, p. 33. + London, 1845, p. 358. 
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«inspiration, so there was no need that he should dis- 
“avow it. And this applies to such purely historical 
“ passages in the sacred writers as involved no religious 
«doctrine or precept. It is childish, therefore, to allege 
. “errors, real or imaginary, of this nature, as reasons for 
“doubting either the truth of Christianity or the inspira- 
“tion of our sacred writers. If, indeed, they can be 
“ proved to have written like men, so ill acquainted with 
“the time, places, and occurrences they speak of as to 
« show that they could not really have been what they 
‘* profess, this is an objection of a different kind, and on 
“this question we may safely join issue.” So that the 
question upon which we are to join issue is—Are they, 
on the whole, credible ?—is their story substantially true? 
<‘ But when we are told of a blind man healed by Jesus, 
“ according to one Evangelist (Mark x. 46), as he was 
* going out of Jericho, and, according to another (Luke 
“ xviii, 35), as he was coming into Jericho, it seems 
« obvious that one of the two was mistaken as to the 
“ cireumstance—a circumstance so utterly insignificant, 
«that it would be extravagant to expect that the Holy 
‘Spirit should interfere to correct the mistake. And 
“ any one who should on such a ground deny the occur- 
« rence of the miracle, or the general fidelity of the 
« writers, would be acting on a principle which, if adhered 
“ to in ordinary life, would be regarded as a symptom 
« of utter mental imbecility.” And, again, in his Sermons 
on the Christian Festivals,* he says: “In matters, indeed, 
« ynconnected with religion, such as points of history or 
« natural philosophy, a writer who professes (as the 
« Apostles do) to be communicating a Divine revelation, 
« imputed to him through the means of miracles, may be 
“as liable to error as other men, without any disparage- 
ep. 90n 
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«* ment to his pretensions: but if we reject as false any part 
*‘ of the religion which he professes himself divinely sent to 
“teach, we cannot consistently believe but that his pre- 
“tensions are either an imposture or a delusion, and that 
“he is wholly unworthy of credit.” Then, in the essays on 
St. Paul, there comes another passage, which, though it 
does not make explicit declarations so striking as those 
which I have read, goes much farther, and I will call your 
lordship’s special attention to it.*. ‘There is, indeed, 
“no more fruitful source of error in this and many other 
“ points, than the practice of interpreting Scripture on the 
“ principles of a scientific system, and endeavouring to 
“make out, as in mathematics, a complete technical voca- 
“bulary, with precise definitions of all the terms em- 
“ ployed, such as may be applied in every case where 
“they occur. Nothing manifestly was farther from the 
“design of the sacred writers than to frame any such 
“system; their writings were popular, not scientific; 
* they expressed their meaning, on each occasion, in the 
“terms which suggested themselves as best fitted to 
“convey it; and he who would interpret rightly each 
“ of these terms must interpret it according to the context 
* of the place where it is found.” My lord, look at the 
length to which that goes. The language of the sacred 
writings is popular, and not scientific. ‘That is to say, 
that such words as justification and salvation, and others 
of the same kind, which are frequently used in the 
New Testament, are used in a popular, and not a strict 
sense; and you are to construe each word, where it 
occurs, with reference to the particular circumstances 
under which it was said, the people to whom it was 
said, the state of mind of the man who wrote it, and 
many other things. You are not to suppose, in fact, that 
* London, 1828, p. 103. 
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there was a science of theology embodied in the New 
Testament; but you are to suppose that the writers used 
popular expressions, so as to convey ordinary thoughts to 
ordinary minds. That seems to be the meaning of that 
passage; and if that be so, it will throw a considerable 
light on several of the accusations brought against 
Dr. Williams. I might say the whole of the work of 
Bishop Hampden, which was vehemently attacked, and 
which yet did not prevent his elevation to the bench, is to 
the same purport, only it works out the same thought 
in great detail: and I shall have occasion to call your 
lordship’s attention, by-and-by, to several expressions 
from it. / 

Dean of the Arches.—Just as you please. Will you give 
me that passage from Whateley again? 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—Certainly, my lord. (Mr. Stephen 
then read the passage again.) There is one more passage 
from Archbishop Whateley ;* it is as follows:—* In the 
“ first place, we should bear in mind what parts of the 
< Bible are to be regarded as strictly and properly bearing 
«the character of revelation. A great part of it is 
“ historical; and though we believe the sacred historians 
< to have been under the guidance of the Holy Spirit to 
« Jead them into all necessary religious truth, to guard 
“ them against any material error, and, in some few cases, 
“to inform them of what could not be known by human 
“ means, yet the very nature of history is such that it 
«‘ would be unreasonable to expect to find each single 
“ event that is narrated to be a matter of high importance. 
«‘ The age and name, for example, of any one Jewish king, 
« as it is not, so far as we can see, a point of itself neces- 
« sary to be known as essential to our religion, so neither 


* Pssays on the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion. London, 1831, 
p. 233. 
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“is it properly a point of miraculous revelation; it is 
a part of the history ;”—and mark these words, my lord, 
for they are highly important—“if that history, taken 
* collectively, be, as it is, highly instructive and illus- 
“trative of those divine dispensations in which we are 
* concerned, it must be allowed to possess sufficiently that 
“ practical character which we are authorized to expect.” 
That is to say, that all you may expect of the history of the 
books of the Old Testament is, that they shall be highly 
instructive and illustrative of those divine dispensations 
with which we are concerned. These are the sentiments 
of Archbishop Whateley. 

I now come to two quotations which claim very high 
authority—I should say, conclusive authority —in this 
court, because it is the authority of the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury. I cite this passage to show that the Bible 
is not pledged to scientific accuracy. In the first volume of 
Sumner’s Records of the Creation,* I find this remark 
about geology, written at a time when geology was in 
its infancy: “The expressions of Moses are evidently 
“ accommodated to the first and familiar notions derived 
“‘ from the sensible appearances of the earth and heavens ; 
* and the absurdity of supposing that the literal interpre- 
“ tation of terms in Scripture ought to interfere with the 
* advancement of philosophical inquiry, would have been 
“as generally forgotten as renounced if the oppressors of 
* Galileo had not found a place in history.” That is to say, 
upon philosophical subjects philosophy, and not Scripture, 
is the proper authority ; and if there is a contradiction 
between the two, then you are to go by what philosophy 
says, and not by what the Bible says. No doubt he 
says, Moses uses the language of accommodation; that 
is to say, when philosophy has shown you that a particular 

* London, 1818, p, 343, 
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thing is true, you are at liberty, if you like, to say the 
Scripture meant it when it used words which appear to 
mean something else. If philosophy shows you that the 
world has existed for millions of ages, then you may say 
that the six days in Genesis and in the Fourth Command- 
ment meant millions of ages. That is immaterial, because 
it is quite clear that the conclusion on which you rest is 
that philosophy, and not Scripture, is the test of truth in 
philosophical points. Archbishop Sumner goes on:—“The 
“ concessions, if they may be so called, of the believers 
“ in revelation on this point have been amply remunerated 
“« by the sublime discoveries as to the prospective wisdom 
“ of the Creator, which have been gradually unfolded by 
* the progressive improvements in astronomical knowledge. 
** We may trust with the same confidence as to any future 
“results from geology, if that science should ever find 
“its Newton, and break through the various obstacles 
“ peculiar to that study which have hitherto precluded 
“any general solution of its numerous and opposite 
‘* phenomena.” 

Dr. Whewell writes to the same effect, and in doing so, 
treads precisely in the footsteps of Hooker.* ‘ All that 
“which claims our assent on these higher grounds of 
«* which theology takes cognizance, must claim such assent 
“as is consistent with those grounds; that is, it must 
“require belief in respect of all that bears upon the 
“highest relations of our being, those on which depend 
« our duties and our hopes. Doctrines of this kind may 

“and must be conveyed and maintained by means of 
“ information concerning the past history of man, and his 
“ social and material, as well as moral and spiritual 
. fortunes. He who believes that a providence has ruled 
“the affairs of mankind, will also believe that a pro- 
* 3 Hist, Ind, Sci, 584. : 
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“ yidence has governed the material world. But any 
“ language in which the narrative of this government of 
“the material world can be conveyed must necessarily 
“be very imperfect and inappropriate; being expressed 
“in terms of those ideas which have been selected by 
“‘ man, in order to describe the appearances and relations 
“of created things as they affect one another. In all 
“ cases, therefore, where we have to attempt to interpret 
“such a narrative, we must feel that we are extremely 
“ liable to err; and, most of all, when our interpretation 
“refers to those material objects and operations which 
“are most foreign to the main purpose of a history of 
“ providence. If we have to consider a communication 
* containing a view of such a government of the world, 
“imported to us, as we may suppose, in order to point 
“out the right direction for our feelings of trust, and 
“ reverence, and hope towards the Governor of the World, 
“we may expect that we shall be in no danger of col- 
“ lecting from our authority erroneous notions with regard 
“to the power, and wisdom, and goodness of His govern- 
“ment; or with respect to our own place, duties, and 
“ prospects, and the history of our race, so far as our 
“‘ duties and prospects are concerned. But that we should 
“ rightly understand the detail of all events in the history of 
“ man, or of the skies, or of the earth, which are narrated for 
“ the purpose of thus giving a right direction to our minds, 
“is by no means equally certain; and I do not think it 
* would be too much to say, that an immunity from per- 
“ plexity and error in such matters is, on general grounds, 
“ very improbable. It cannot, then, surprise us to find that 
“ parts of such narrations which seem to refer to occur- 
“ rences like that of which astronomers and geologists have 
“ attempted to determine the laws, have given rise to many 
“interpretations, all inconsistent with one another, and 
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* most of them at variance with the best established prin- 
“ ciples of astronomy and geology.” 

The general result of that is, that, with reference to 
all religious matters, you incur no danger of being misled 
if you trust to the Bible. But you will incur a danger 
of being misled if you trust to the Bible upon scientific 
and philosophical matters. Of course, one can conceive— 
it is not an absolutely inconceivable thing—that the Bible 
might be so expressed that everybody might have read it 
for three thousand years in one sense, and then, from the 
advance of human science, another sense might turn out 
to be the true one, and be shown by science to be true; 
but what these writers say is that science, and not the 
Bible, is to show which sense is the true one; that you 
are to believe what science says, and not what everybody 
always has supposed, and in the absence of science would 
still continue to suppose the plain words of the Bible meant 
to say. In plain English, this is saying that science is 
right and the Bible wrong. If you want to know about 
the creation of the world, or its early history, you must 
resort to astronomy and geology to find out. You will 
only be misled if you try to find it out from those parts 
of the Bible which profess to describe it. 

I now quote an authority in which one would certainly 
not expect to find anything that would startle any one. 
I mean Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures :* 
« When it is said that Scripture is divinely inspired, we 
“ are not to understand that God suggested every word, or 
« dictated every expression. From the different styles in 
«“ which the books are written, and the different manner 
«in which the same events are related and predicted by 
« different authors, it appears that the sacred penmen were 
«“ permitted to write as their several tempers, understand- 

* London, 1856, I. p. 528. 
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“ ings, and habits of life directed, and that the knowledge 
* communicated to them by inspiration on the subject of 
“ their writings was supplied in the same manner as any 
* knowledge acquired by ordinary means. Nor is it to be 
“ supposed that they were even thus inspired in every fact 
“ which they related, or in every precept which they de- 
“ livered.” Then Mr. Horne goes through several facts 
and precepts as to which the authors were not inspired. 
There, again, a single word throws it open. Several of 
these writers seem to think the use of only one word does 
not make much difference, but there the single word 
every throws the whole question open. “ They were left 
“to the common use of their faculties, and.did not upon 
“ every occasion stand in need of supernatural communi- 
“ cations; but whenever, and as far as divine assistance 
“ was necessary, it was always afforded. In different parts 
‘ of Scripture we perceive that there were different sorts 
* and degrees of inspiration.” 

I observe in this passage Mr. Horne has copied Bishop 
Tomline. It is not so stated, but in fact it is copied word for 
word from Tomline’s Theology. Then he goes on: “It is 
“ not necessary to be able to distinguish the inspired from 
“the uninspired parts of the historical books of the Old 
“ Testament. It is enough for us to know that every 
“ writer of the Old Testament was inspired, and that the 
“‘ whole of the history it contains, without any exception or 
“ yeserve, is truce.” Mr. Horne, therefore, goes rather farther 
than any other writers of the same kind. He says the 
Bible is inspired quoad the religious parts of it; as to the 
rest it is not inspired, but it is infallible; and that is to be 
inferred from the fact that part is inspired. That may be 
his inference; nobody quarrels with it; but surely the 
very form of his argument shows that the whole question 
is open, and I have shown abundantly that it is a question 
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upon which many other writers have held different views. 
Again he says:* “The Apostles had some certain method, 
“though utterly unknown to us, of distinguishing that 
* knowledge which was the effect of inspiration from 
* the sae ae? Schnee and conclusions of their own 
** reason.’ 
What do you get from these passages from Mr. Horne 
taken altogether? That part of the Bible is inspired and 
that part is not; that the part which is not inspired must 
be infallible, because such a conclusion suits Mr. Horne’s 
views as to what an inspired book ought to be. Further, 
that we cannot tell which part is inspired, and which 
is not, and that it does not matter, as the whole is in- 
fallible. 
Now I go on to Bishop Hampden’s Bampton Lectures. 
It appears to me that Bishop Hampden’s views in this 
court are entitled to peculiar respect, because an attempt was 
made to pr event his elevation to the bench on the ground 
of his opinions, and because, notwithstanding those attempts, 
he was elevated to the bench, and was le and ° 
is now Bishop of Hereford; in which capacity he has 
signed a paper, saying that no honest clergyman could 
have written what Dr. Williams has written. His views, 
therefore, are those of a writer whose orthodoxy has stood 
the test, and who cannot be supposed to be favourable to the 
Essays and Reviews. It is like quoting a decided case, for 
immediately after he was consecrated, he republished the 
volume from which I am about to read an extract. I 
am not sure what the proceedings would be, but it appears 
to me that if a bishop published heretical opinions there 
must be some mode of calling him to account for it, and 
therefore the Bishop of Slefofend:i is a high authority upon 
this subject. He published, without reproach, or at least 
* p, 532, 
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without prosecution, the passage Jam about to read :*— 
* Christianity, in fact, leaves ethical science, as- such, pre- 
* cisely where it found it; and the duties which ethical 
“ science prescribes, remain on their own footing, not 
“ altered or weakened, but affirmed and strengthened, by 
“‘ the association of religion. And so independent is the 
“ science of ethics of the support and the ennobling which 
“it receives from religion, that it would be nothing 
* strange or objectionable in a revelation, were we to find 
*‘ embodied in its language much of the false ethical philo- 
“ sophy which systems may have established.” So that 
Bishop Hampden thinks it is possible that the Bible may 
contain much false ethical philosophy. “This, I conceive, 
* would appear to those who bear in mind the real dis- 
* tinctness of religion and moral science, nothing more 
* objectionable than the admission into the sacred volume 
“ of descriptions involving false theories of natural philo- 
“ sophy.” So that, my lord, the Bishop of Hereford goes 
a step farther than the authorities already quoted. First 
of all, we learn, that the Bible is not tied to circumstantial 
accuracy of detail; then that it is not tied to historical 
accuracy; then that it is not tied to accuracy in physical 
science; and then it is not tied to accuracy in ethical 
science. Then, my lord, after that is published by a 
bishop who, as I may say, has himself run the gauntlet, 
he signs that declaration against Dr. Williams, and Dr. 
Williams is prosecuted for admitting in general terms the 
abstract possibility that the inspired writers might be 
fallible. 

Dean of the Arches.—Perhaps you do not recollect what. 
took place on that occasion. You recollect when the Bishop 
of Hereford was about to be consecrated, there was an 
opposition in Bow Church, and the archbishop thought fit 

* Bampton Lectures, 1848, pp. 301-2. 
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to have that consecration, not, as usual, by his own officers, 
but by a commission of three, of whom I was one, and we 
were of opinion that we should be liable to a premunire if 
we did not proceed to the consecration. It was afterwards 
mooted in the Court of Queen’s Bench whether we ought 
to proceed or to hear the objections, and the judges were 
divided two and two, so that the question remained un- 
decided. 1 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—That is so, but my point is 
this, that after all that was over the bishop published 
this book. , 

Dean of Arches. —He had published it before, had he not? 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—Yes; but he republished it 
afterwards. Thus, my lord, you find a bishop publishing 
opinions which are supposed to disqualify him for the 
bench, and the persons opposing. his consecration spared 
no pains to accomplish their object; you find this book 
republished after his consecration as a challenge, and yet 
the challenge is not taken up by that party, and he is not 
prosecuted, either in the first instance, when he published 
it as a clergyman, or afterwards, when he republished it as 
a bishop. Surely there must be some mode by which you 
can punish a bishop for publishing heresy ? 

Dr. Phillimore.—Certainly ; a Bishop of St. David’s was 
prosecuted and deprived for simony. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—That being so, the Bishop of 
Hereford should have been prosecuted and deprived for 
heresy if the opinions he put forth were heretical, for he 
republished that book as a challenge, after the opposition 
to his consecration was over. Yet he was not prosecuted 
at all. 

The next authority I quote is by the dean of your lord- 
ships own archiepiscopal see. Dean Alford, in his com- 
mentary on the Greek Testament, enters at length upon 
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this subject of inspiration, and he then goes into discussion 
on the subject, opposing the notion of verbal or plenary 
inspiration. The pith of the passage is in only three lines, 
and expressed in guarded and moderate language, but 
it expresses a principle which goes as far as anything 
Dr. Williams has said: “The men were inspired, the 
“ books are the result of that inspiration. The latter con- 
* sideration, if all that it implied be duly weighed” (I 
trust it may,) “ will furnish us with a key to the whole 
question.” What does that imply? Let me call your lord- 
ship’s attention to the courageous language of Baxter as to 
what it implies. It implies this, 7. e. that you cannot dis- 
tinguish between the actions and the writings of inspired 
men. And what were the actions of David and Solomon? 

That is the opinion of an eminent scholar who became 
Dean of Canterbury, and was not prosecuted for publishing 
it, although he was greatly blamed for it; for I remember 
the controversy it excited at the time, and the part which 
what are called the “religious” newspapers took on the 
subject. 

Dr. Phillimore.—Will you: give me the reference to 
Dean Alford’s Greek Testament? I cannot find the passage. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—It is vol. i. chap. i. section 22, 
of the edition of 1859, in the Prolegomena. 

Now I will trouble the court with an extract from the 
introduction to Schleiermacher on the Gospel of St. Luke, 
which introduction has always been ascribed to Dr. Thirl- 
wall, the Bishop of St. David’s. It has never been repu- 
diated by him, and I believe my friends will not contend 
that it is not his writing. It was writen by Dr. Thirlwall 
before he took orders; but I do not understand that it has 
ever been recalled by him since he took orders, or that he 
has ever modified the views he there expresses. 


Dr. Phillimore.—Is the book published in London ? 
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Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—Yes. 

Dr. Phillimore.—With the bishop’s name ? 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—No ; but the introduction has 
always been attributed to him, and I believe there is no 
doubt he is the author. 

Dr. Phillimore.—It has not his name, however ? 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen—No, it has not; at any rate, 
should it be withdrawn now, which I think is hardly likely, 
Dr. Thirlwall cannot deprive me of the authority which his 
strong sense and deep learning give to it, and the same: 
observation will apply to other writers. He is speaking of 
the different hypotheses which have been put forth as to 
the original of the four Gospels, and the passage is in these 
words:* “All these views—that of several documents 
“ prior to our Gospels, that of a common oral tradition, 
“that of a single large and multifarious original, from 
«which our Evangelists made extracts, and that of a 
« concise outline which in its passage through various 
« hands grew to the size of a little book—were succes- 
“ sively adopted. It was in the last form, that of a short 
« Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic original document supposed 
< to have constituted the basis of our three first Gospels, 
«that the second hypothesis was. introduced into this 
« country by Bishop Marsh, with the modifications which 
« appeared to him necessary to explain all the phenomena 
« of the Gospels.” That is to say, Bishop Marsh was of 
opinion that the original form of the four Gospels was a 
short Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic document, and that the 
Gospels we have are all made up from a secondhand 
abstract of that. The writer of this passage says that 
theory excited some public indignation, because it was 
supposed to impugn the inspiration of the Bible; and 


* 4 Critical Essay on the Gospel of St, Luke, by Dr. Frederic Schleier- 
macher, with an Introduction by the translator. London, 1825. 
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then he goes on in this way: “In the first place, then, it 
“* must be admitted, that all the hypotheses we have men- 
* tioned are equally and decidedly irreconcilable with that 
* doctrine of inspiration once universally prevalent in the 
* Christian Church, according to which the sacred writers 
* were merely passive organs or instruments of the Holy 
* Spirit. This doctrine, however, has been so long aban- 
« doned, that it would now be a waste of time to attack it. 
“ When I say it has been abandoned, I mean, of course, 
“only by the learned; for undoubtedly it is a generally 
“received notion, and when those expressions which 
* language has consecrated are used in public respecting 
“the Scriptures, they will most frequently, unless -par- 
* ticular care be taken to qualify and restrict them, be 
*‘ understood in the strictest sense. Among theologians, 
« however, the doctrine of literal inspiration has been long 
* softened into a milder and more flexible theory. Instead 
“ of an uniform, unremitting, indiscriminate operation, the 
* agency of the Spirit was represented as accommodating 
“itself to circumstances, and assuming, as occasion 
“required, two different forms. One of» these was 
“ designated as the inspiration of suggestion, the other 
* as the inspiration of superintendency; the object of the 
former was to reveal to the penmen of the Scriptures 
“‘ what was necessary to be revealed, that of the latter to 
“secure them from any material error or mistake. This 
convenient addition, which has been adopted by our most 
** orthodox divines, enables the Church of England to 
* comprehend within her bosom (as it is her wish to do 
“ on points of minor importance) very different and even 
*‘ opposite opinions on this subject. The inspiration of 
“ Scripture is a necessary and fundamental tenet on which 
“ she absolutely insists, but as to the nature and mode of 
“that inspiration she allows her members full liberty of 
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“ private judgment.” I entirely agree in that, if, by “ the 
* inspiration of Scripture is a necessary and fundamental 
« tenet,” he means this—that the church requires a belief 
that all things necessary for salvation are contained in the 
Bible, and were put there by God—a position which I may 
say has never been impugned by Dr. Williams. That is a 
position I have asserted over and over again; but in any 
other sense I deny that the Church of England has ever 
asserted the inspiration of the Bible. I say the church 
has left open every question as to the nature and mode of 
inspiration in general, and also in particular the question 
as to the particular kind of inspiration to be ascribed to a 
given passage. 

Now, my lord, I have arrived at the end of this long 
muster-roll of authorities, with one exception, which 
perhaps is the most striking of all. Irefer to the autho- 
rity of the present Bishop of London (Dr. Tait) in a 
work which he published some years since, under the title 
of Dangers and Safeguards of Modern T heology, and 
which he republished after the publication of Essays and 
Reviews, with an express reference to them, by way of : 
showing what the dangers were to which persons might 
be exposed in these matters, and what are the appropriate 
safeguards. Now Bishop Tait, as’ your lordship knows, 
also signed the protest on this subject, and I really find 
it very difficult to reconcile that protest with the language 
he uses in this work. 

Dean of the Arches.—What is the date of the intro- 
duction ? 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—The date is 1861. 

Dean of the Arches.—That is the edition; what is the 
date of the introduction ? 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—That also was written in 1861. 
In it, if words have any meaning, he asserts, in the 
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plainest and strongest language, that the whole question 
as to the nature and extent of inspiration is an open 
question according to the doctrine of the Church of 
England. I refer to the introduction of the edition 
lately published ; and I may say a few words about 
the general scope, tendency, and design of that intro- 
duction. The effect of it is this: the bishop speaks in 
terms of touching piety and goodness (in a way which I 
do not wish to refer to more particularly in a place like 
this) of his own experience of the truth of the Christian 
religion, and his deep reverence for the Bible, which is 
the vehicle of it—a reverence against which I would be 
the last to say one word; and after pointing out the mode 
by which the experience of life and its trials brings men 
to take that view of the Bible, he says: No doubt you 
may criticise if you like ;' you may dwell upon the human 
side of the Bible; you may dwell on the degree in which it 
falls short of absolute infallibility ; but I strongly advise 
you, for the sake of your soul’s health, and your eternal 
welfare, not todo so. That is the general tendency of 
his remarks. Do not do so, he says, because it is very 
dangerous; but he says, if you will do so, you have a 
right to do it. Now I will read the passage. And:here 
I must say, that if I did refer to an unfortunate signature 
of the bishop’s, I would not make a single disrespectful 
observation in respect to him; on the contrary, I would 
say a noble spirit of candour, of courage, and of humanity 
breathes throughout the whole of this work, and espe- 
cially through the passage I am about to read.* . 

“Tt may be well to note here what some of the 
“ primary truths are which:a theological student cannot 
* lose sight of without ruin. First, Scripture is the word 
“of God.” (Your lordship has seen what Baxter thought 

* Dangers and Safeguards, London, 1861. p. 56. 
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was consistent with that belief.) ‘“ A man may claim for 
* divines the right to give different definitions of the term 
* inspiration: he may raise questions as to whether there 
“be such a thing as verbal inspiration, or whether the 
* sacred writers, left free to choose their own language, 
“ were merely under a general control from above, which 
“enabled them to speak with authority, as setting forth 
** divine lessons, and announcing the divine will: he may 
“ insist on prying (it may be with an unwisely curious 
‘* spirit) into the exact mode and degree of these writers’ 
* illumination, asking how far their own characters, and 
“ the circumstances of their age, modified both their con- 
“ ceptions of divine truth and the form in which they 
* taught it. A man may inquire how far God’s revelation 
« of himself has been progressive, or how far He has given 
«to His people both higher views of morality and a truer 
“insight into the relations of the soul to its Creator and 
« Redeemer, as the world grew nearer to its promised 
“ deliverance through the full establishment of the Re- 
« deemer’s kingdom ; so that even the divine’ teaching of 
“an earlier age seems comparatively poor when viewed 
« side by side with that fuller light of which it was but the 
« clouded dawn. A man may examine, if he will, into the 
“ important and very difficult question, what is the relation 
“between spiritual truth—the essential subject-matter of 
“the Bible ”—(again you have the doctrine of Hooker, 
indeed every one of the authorities I am quoting are tread- 
ing in the footsteps of the earlier divines)—* and those 
« other departments of knowledge not spiritual, with which 
« it must be mixed up iu the process of its transmission, as 
« physical science, ethnology, history, and the like: he 
“ may ask how far we had any ground to expect that the 
« writers of inspired books would be guided supernaturally 
“ to an acquaintance with those inferior truths which have 
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* nothing to do with the saving of men’s souls, and on 
“‘ which God usually allows all men to inform themselves, 
“ by the exercise of their natural faculties and the helps of 
“common learning. It is granted that all these are 
“ matters important in their way, on which theologians 
“‘ have always speculated, and have, without any injury to 
“their faith, arrived at very varying conclusions. We 
“ shall do great wrong to the cause of truth if we proclaim 
“ ourselves afraid to have these questions ventilated. We 
“ may not wish to raise them ourselves.” (This I presume 
to say is in allusion to his own natural feelings of piety 
and admiration of the Bible.) “We may, from the very 
“ first, by a sort of natural instinct, feel what probably the 
“ wisest men who have most fully and calmly weighed 
“ them have come to be convinced of as the conclusion of 
“their study—that such questions, interesting as they 
“seem, are scarcely capable of any accurate solution ”— 
so that you see, my lord, even the Bishop of London 
refers, in a tone of the most heartfelt and earnest piety, to 
the difficulty of these questions, as not capable of accurate 
solution; and therefore he would never, I would venture 
to say, seek to punish a man for fully inquiring into them— 
“and that those who give much time to them usually find 
“ themselves neither wiser nor better for the trouble which 
“ they have taken to solve them. But by all means let us 
“be on our guard against expressions of unreasonable 
“ alarm, as if we were conscious of some formidable diffi- 
“culties which we dare not face, and objected to any 
“ examination which came near to the foundations of our 
“faith, for fear that free inquiry might shake it to the 
“oround. If men really feel a call to do so, let them sift 
* the questions connected with the nature and limits of 
“inspiration as they please; but what is demanded is 
“this: let them remember, when they use the word 
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“ Scripture, that it is synonymous with that other phrase, 
“ the word of God. Of course, if a man hang so lightly 
“ to the faith of the Lord Jesus and the Apostles that he 
« looks on the Bible as on Homer or Herodotus, the whole 
“ aspect of our controversy with him is changed ; he can- 
“ not then be supposed to be arguing within the Church of 
« England, nor within the limits of the Christianity of the 
«© Apostles or of Christ. We must arrange our arguments 
« on quite different grounds ;—but if he allows that there 
“ig such a thing as what the Lord and his Apostles called 
“ Scripture, and that the Old and New Testament are that 
“ Scripture, then we ask him to remember that Scripture is 
“ the word of God.” The use of the phrase “word of God” 
is one which Bishop Tait thinks is strictly applicable to 
Scripture, and no doubt, with proper qualifications, it is 
not to be questioned. So Dr. Williams says to-day; so he 
has said in other places; only he says this: Do not con- 
strue the phrase “ word of God” in such a way as to infer 
from it the doctrines which are laid down by many persons 
in the present day, and which are carried out to their 
natural result in those Articles of the Helvetic Confession 
which preclude any one “ various reading” of the received 
Hebrew text, and which exclude from it all human imper- 
fections or shortcomings of the writers. Use it as it was 
used by Baxter, not as it was used by the Westminster 
divines. . 

I have now completed the preliminary part of this 
argument, and I feel that I have run to great, though I 
hope, considering the vast importance of the issue, not an 
unwarrantable length. I have given you my view of the 
doctrine of the Church of England with respect to the in- 
spiration of the Bible. T have laid it down as the foundation 
upon which I shall argue all such of the charges against 
Dr. Williams’ as refer, in various forms, to that subject. 
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My lord, I submit that the view which I have laid 
down, namely, that the Church of England leaves all 
questions as to the nature, as to the mode, as to the extent 
of inspiration, entirely open, is perfectly consistent with 
every article, with every declaration of the church, with 
every one of its Formularies, with everything that has 
been appealed to on the side of the prosecution; and I 
submit that it is not only consistent with, but that it is 
the only view which can possibly be reconciled with, the 
various authorities to which I have at such length called 
your lordship’s attention. 

My lord, the court in which I stand is a peculiar one, 
and the rules of evidence admitted in it are somewhat 
peculiar; for, as I understand the judgment in the Gorham 
case, and your lordship’s judgment in the case of Burder 
v. Heath, it is a principle of this court that if any doctrine 
be laid down, either in the Articles or in the Rubrics, 
which suggests one interpretation, but which, by a favour- 
able construction, would admit of another, and if it can be. 
shown that eminent divines have, without reproach, put 
forward that less probable interpretation, the fact that they 
have done so warrants others in following their example. 
Now, if strong expressions relating to the inspiration of 
the Scriptures had occurred in the Articles or in the 
Rubrics, I think that the array of authorities which I have 
cited would have warranted me in saying that, notwith- 
standing those strong expressions, a milder interpretation, 
if I may use such an expression, has been sanctioned by 
the church. That, my lord, was the Gorham case. It is 
impossible for any one to read the argument and authorities 
in that case without saying that the construction of the 
baptismal service urged on the part of the Bishop of Exeter 
was, to say the least of it, infinitely more probable in itself 
than the construction put upon it by Mr. Gorham. Yet 
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Mr. Gorham’s doctrine was allowed and admitted, because 
it was not altogether irreconcilable with the expressioris in 
the baptismal service, and because it was sanctioned by the 
opinions of eminent divines. 

This case is entirely different. Here we have no strong 
expressions to explain away—here we have nothing laid 
down in the Articles and Formularies. If I had not 
quoted a single authority, I contend that I should have 
been entitled to go at once to what Dr. Williams had said, 
to have compared it with the Articles and Formularies, 
and to have said, if every writer in the Church of England 
has maintained a diametrically opposite position, still the 
Articles and Formularies are on my side. I have a right 
to say what I have said, and I stand to it. That is what 
I do now say, but with this addition—I say, further, not 
only did the Articles leave the question open, but they left 
it open designedly: and the liberty thus afforded has been 
largely and wisely employed, and has been employed by 
writers who differed from each other in the widest degree 
upon the subject in question. Dr. Williams thus stands 
in an entirely different position from that which was occu- 
pied by Mr. Gorham, and a mueh stronger one. ' 

My lord, I will take an illustration from the ordinary 
course of the common law. Suppose the question in 
dispute was the existence of a right of way across a field, 
and suppose it was shown that the title deeds to the pro- 
perty excluded that right of way; still, if you could show 
for 150 years, or even for twenty or thirty years, evidence 
of continued user, the judge would ‘direct the jury that 
from that fact alone, they must presume a dedication to 
the public. But suppose that when the deeds themselves 
were produced, they were found to be perfectly consistent 
with the existence of such a right of way—suppose that 
the deeds of other properties similarly situated were 
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produced, and were found expressly to exclude it; suppose 
I showed a correspondence between the solicitors which 
showed why the deeds of the one property were drawn up 
differently from that of others; and suppose I then went on 
to call witness after witness who would show you, that for 
a long series of years the right of way had actually been 
used without reproach by all men; then I say I should have 
set up such a case as no jury could hesitate upon, and that 
is precisely the case I set up here. I say first of all, the 
Church of England did leave the question open. Look at 
the Articles.and see whether it did not. Secondly, I say that 
other Protestant churches did not leave it open. Look at the 
Westminster Confession and the Helvetic Confession, and 
see whether that is not true. Thirdly, I say, read Hooker 
and Chillingworth, and you see why those questions were 
left open. And lastly, I say, look at the whole of the 
writers throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and you will see that that liberty has been used by all the 
most eminent divines of the Church of England. 

I could have easily extended the number of the authori- 
ties I have quoted ; I could have lengthened out thelist ; I 
could have kept your lordship here some hours longer 
listening to citations from eminent divines upon the sub- 
ject, but I stop from very weariness. I felt that having 
quoted from those eminent divines, three of whom were 
archbishops, fourteen bishops, whilst the others included 
Baxter, the greatest divine among the Non-conformists ; 
Paley, the author of the most popular text-book, at one 
of the two great English universities; Horne, the author 
of a most popular theological hand-book; Scott, the 
author of the most popular commentary; Dean Alford, 
the dean of the archiepiscopal see, of which your lordship 
is exercising the jurisdiction; Dr. Whewell, the most 
eminent scientific man of the day—I felt that if their 
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authority would not prove the simple proposition that 
when the Church of England said, as its declaration of 
faith, “ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation,” it said what it meant, and all that it meant, 
and avoided saying what it did not mean—if that evidence 
will not prove that, Iam bound to say that I cannot see 
what evidence will prove anything. 

My lord, the length of the quotations which I have 
read, a length which would be inexcusable in any other 
case, may have, to some extent, obscured what has been 
said by those persons, and may have confused the impres- 
sions left upon your lordship’s mind. 

For a moment let me put together their different obser- 
vations. Baxter asserts in the strongest way that the 
writings of all the authors of the canonical books are more 
_ or less tinged by human infirmity, and applies that prin- 
ciple with a strength and boldness unequalled, and infi- 
nitely greater than anything which Dr. Williams ever 
used, to all the writers of the Old Testament, especially to 
David. Tillotson lays down the principle that you need 
not assume inspiration in any part of the Bible which 
might have been thought without inspiration. Burnet 
says, and Paley supports him in saying, that you are 
bound to agree with the Apostles’ conclusions, but you are 
not bound to agree with their premisses. Butler treats the 
whole question as a question of fact. Berkeley admits that 
the Bible was not intended to be strictly accurate in 
circumstantials with reference to history ; Paley declares 
that it is dangerous to make Christianity answerable for 
the circumstantial accuracy of the Old Testament narra- 
tives. Scott says the same thing, so does Watson. Bishop 
Marsh says the same thing in a stronger form, and endorses 
the opinion of Michaelis that the Gospels of Luke and 
Mark were not inspired at all. Horsley asserts his 
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right, and says that he will pertinaciously contend for it, 
to differ on all but religious subjects from St. Paul, 
David, or any other Scriptural writer; and Archbishop 
Sumner’s language, and the language of Dr. Whewell, 
admit of no other construction than that if science and 
Scripture differ, science is right, and Scripture wrong. 
The same view is worked out at great length by Arch- 
bishop Whateley, and Bishop Hampden declares that the 
language of the Bible may contain much false moral 
philosophy. When you put that together, I say that you 
have established a degree of liberty upon the subject, which 
it would be difficult indeed to transgress, and until you 
have a just notion of the liberty which is allowed, and has 
been exercised by the Church of England upon those 
points, you cannot properly adjudicate upon this question. 

My lord, you must excuse a little repetition, for I 
earnestly wish not to be misunderstood. I do not tie 
myself to the opinions of any one of these learned men; I 
do not claim for any of them the authority of the 
Church of England. What I say is this,—they have said 
what they had a right to say, and that proves the existence 
of the right on the part of others to say other things 
again. I am not saying, and it would be, I think, very 
ungracious and narrow-minded to say, All these great men 
are as bad as I am, and is it consistent to punish me, and 
leave them unpunished? No, my lord, I would not 
venture to do so; it would be unbecoming, I think, of the 
character of any man who respected himself, to stand up 
in this court, and charge archbishops and bishops, and 
eminent divines of every kind with hypocrisy and false- 
hood, and to say, These men were guilty of heresy, their 
heresy has gone unpunished, you cannot punish mine. 
What I say is, there is no heresy at all. I say they 
said what they had a right to say, and I say what I have 
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a right to say; and their right to say it, and my right to 
say it, are derived from the same source, namely, the way 
in which the Formularies of the church are drawn. That 
is the case I put before you, and I think when you come 
to examine in detail what Dr. Williams has said, you 
will see that I am amply justified in every word that I 
have used. 

And now having thus explained, and, I think, defended 
my own view, let me change my ground, and ask my 
learned friends what is their view? what is their doc- 
trine of the inspiration of the Scripture which is to 
condemn Dr. Williams? For, observe, that in order to 
do so, it must fulfil these two conditions. In the 
first place, it must be plainly enacted by the words of 
the Articles—it must be laid down by the plain gram- 
matical sense of the Articles or Rubrics of the Church of 
England; and in the second place it must not condemn 
the different authorities which I have cited. My lord, I 
suppose my learned friends will not contend—I think it 
would be hardly respectful to their well-known powers of 
logic and learning to suppose that they will contend—that 
the express words of any one of the Articles condemn 
what Dr. Williams has said; and, therefore, if he is to be 
condemned at all, it must be by some construction which 
your lordship is to put upon the Articles—you are to ex- 
tract from the Articles some statement which will condemn 
Dr. Williams. I shall have a word to say hereafter upon 
the right of the court to legislate in this manner; but in 
the meantime, I ask this question. What is the doctrine 
which they deduce from the Formularies of the Church of 
England—what is the doctrine which follows by necessary 
logical sequence from the sixth and seventh articles of 
religion, and which doctrine condemns the statement of 
Dr. Williams, and does not condemn such statements as 
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those of Tillotson, and Dr. Whewell, and Bishop Butler, 
and many others whose names I have read? My lord, I 
suppose that this famous doctrine, be it what it may, must 
have been enunciated somewhere or other. You are not 
to suppose that it is to start from its long sleep, from an 
obscurity of two hundred years, simply for the purpose of 
condemning Dr. Williams, and never having been heard 
of by any eminent person before. Let me see what it is. 
I have read to your lordship the different opinions of 
twenty-three eminent divines who have discussed the sub- 
ject. I hope I have read them fairly. Iam sure I have 
tried to do so. Let us see what their different theories 
have been upon the subject of inspiration, and then let us 
see whether any one of those theories has been mentioned 
by my learned friends in the indictment as being the 
theory on which they condemn Dr. Williams. 

First I mentioned the theory of the Helvetic Confession, 
which is that the Bible is absolutely true all through, the — 
consonants as well as the vowels, and the force of the vowel 
points as well as the consonants: and then they go on to 
say this textus receptus, this existing book, this particular 
thing which I hold in my hand, is the Old Testament—is 
the Bible—and that is to be unquestionably supreme, and 
you are not to touch it. My lord, if that is said—if my 
learned friends are prepared to go that length—if they can 
lay their finger upon any particular volume, and say— 
This volume is absolute truth, or is recognized by the 
Church of England as absolute truth, then I admit that 
they will find a number of things in Dr. Williams’s essay 
which would justify your lordship in pronouncing sentence 
against him. But where can they find any vestige of 
authority for that? Is it not opposed, not only to the 
articles themselves, not only to the silence of the articles, 
but also to the whole practice of the church ever since 
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it was a church at all, and ever since the first culti- 
vation of literature and philosophy amongst the divines of 
the Church of England? 

If you do not take up that view, where do you stop? 
The next view which I have found amongst those eminent 
writers is this, that if they do not beliewe in the absolute 
inspiration of a specific book ; then they believe in the total 
infallibility of a particular book and its partial inspiration. 
That is to say, a part of the Bible is inspired, a part of the 
Bible is not inspired; and that part of the Bible which is 
not inspired is infallible, because it has got mixed up with 
that part which is inspired. That, as far as I can under- 
stand it, is the doctrine of Horne. If it is not the doctrine 
of Bishop Wilson, it is something very like it; and, as far 
as I can make it out, it is the doctrine to which Bishop 
Heber, if he does not absolutely adhere, at any rate 
inclines. Let us look at that doctrine and see whether it 
can claim any great authority from the church. The 
very persons who put it forward put it forward as a 
private opinion of their own. Horne himself says, Heber 
himself says, that he grounds the infallibility of the unin- 
spired part of the Bible on considerations of convenience 
and probability; that he thinks that it is not likely that 
if a revelation had been made it should be left uncertain 
which part is inspired and which is not; that he thinks it 
hardly credible that God should have put so great a 
strain upon man as to leave him to find out for himself 
which part of the Bible he is bound to believe and which 
he is not. That is the ground on which he objects to. 
Warburton. Those, therefore, who put that doctrine 
forward, put it forward emphatically as a private opinion 
of their own, and do not venture to put it forward as the 
opinion of the church. Indeed, I should say that a doc- 
trine so strange and so gratuitous cannot be presumed to 
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be the doctrine of the church, unless it be laid down in 
the most explicit terms of which human language is 
capable. 

Let us next come to the third theory. The third theory 
is the theory of partial’ inspiration without infallibility as 
to the rest. That is the doctrine of Warburton ; it is the 
doctrine of Horsley; and it is, as far as I can understand 
it, the doctrine of Dr. Whewell and Archbishop Sumner, 
for their view about the language of accommodation comes 
to exactly the same thing. They say that the language of 
Scripture upon scientific subjects is to .be interpreted not 
by its plain and literal meaning, but by the aid of science ; 
that you are to arrive at what the Bible means by finding 
out what science says; which comes to the same thing as 
saying what science says is true, and what the Bible says 
is not true. If you adopt that view of the case which has 
been put forward by many eminent divines, by Warburton, 
for example, in the most express language, in language 
almost offensively violent, then, I say, there is an end of 
the case against Dr. Williams, for I defy any man to lay 
a finger upon a passage in his essay which is not perfectly 
reconcilable with it. 

No doubt that theory involves the opinion that inspired 
men are not of necessity infallible because of their inspira- 
tion, and this has certainly been admitted by Dr. Williams 
in one of the passages quoted in the indictment. In saying 
so, he is countenanced by very nearly all the writers to 
whom I have called your lordship’s attention. It is laid 
down by Baxter with a degree of emphasis of application to 
particular cases which Dr. Williams certainly has never 
used ; it is laid down by Watson in the passage which I read 
to your lordship; it is laid down by Archbishop Whateley 
over and over again; it is laid down by Dean Alford; it is 
laid down by Tillotson; and I say that this view of the 
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case, although it is not expressly laid down, is completely 
sanctioned by the whole tendency and character of Butler's 
argument upon the subject, for Butler’s view of the matter 
is, that it is a question of fact what are the distinctive cha- 
racteristics of an inspired book, and to what extent it is 
secured from error, and that these questions can be solved 
only by examination of the inspired writings themselves. 
That. view, therefore, I say is one which is sanctioned by 
some of the highest authorities in the Church of England, 
and which, when I come to the proper place, I will show 
you is sanctioned by every mention of inspiration which 
occurs in the Articles or in the Prayer-book, and also by 
very remarkable passages in the Homilies. 

I have only one further remark to make—it is an argu- 
ment which I use not from a theological, but from a legal 
point of view, in order that you may see the utter futility 
of attempts to stifle inquiries of this kind by laying down 
articles upon the subject. If the absolute inspiration, the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible, be laid down in the 
strongest language in which human ‘words can put it, still 
unless you specify the exact volume to which it applies, if 
you leave open the question of literary criticism, you leave 
open every question which could possibly arise if the ques- 
tion of inspiration were open. So that the only result which 
you would obtain by closing the question of inspiration, and 
leaving open the question of criticism, would be (to use a 
legal metaphor), that the very same evidence, the very same 
arguments which would otherwise have been offered on the 
first count, will come to be offered on the second, and must 
be received. Now, I propose to show your lordship how 
that is. 

As I have already said, when you speak of the canonical 
Scriptures, you are referring to a past fact. You are 

‘referring to certain original books which existed at various 
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periods between 3000 and 1800 years ago, and which 
have long since been completely destroyed. Men allow 
themselves to be cheated by the word “Bible.” You 
hold this book in your hand [holding up a Beble| and you 
call it the “ Bible;” it is not the Bible; the Bible does not 
exist in the world; the last book which could have any 
claim to form part of the Bible has not existed in the world 
for at least fifteen centuries, and we know not how many 
more. This volume is simply evidence and no more, and 
the fact that any passage is printed in this book, is simply 
evidence, and nothing more than evidence, that that pas- 
sage formed a part of the canonical Scriptures as originally 
written. Suppose you lay down the doctrine that the canoni- 
cal Scripture, as originally written, was absolutely true and 
perfectly good—and I do not think you can go beyond that; 
and suppose you show me in the authorized version some 
statement which on internal evidence or otherwise appears 
“not to be absolutely true, or appears not to be perfectly 
good, what would be the inference? The inference, of 
course, would be that that passage could not have been 
contained in a book which, by your own definition, was 
absolutely true and perfectly good ; so that every argument 
which, if inspiration were an open question, would be 
admissible to show that inspiration did not extend to that 
particular passage, would, if criticism was an open question, 
and inspiration were closed, be admissible to show that that 
particular passage was not a part of the canonical Scrip- 
tures. Thus you will have the whole controversy over 
again, unless you are prepared to go the full length to 
which certain persons have gone, of specifying a particular 
book, a particular volume, which is not to be the subject of 
criticism. 

This may appear a startling result, but this is the way 
in which criticism is applied in ordinary cases, and if you 
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allow men to criticise the authorized version at all, it must 
be applied to the Bible also. Take the single instance of 
the passage relating to the woman taken in adultery. Your 
lordship knows that the authenticity of that passage is 
frequently questioned. No one doubts that you may 
question it upon manuscript grounds—no one doubts that 
you may question it upon grounds of style—no one doubts 
that you may question it on grounds of Greek—no one 
doubts that you might say, besides all this, I do not think 
that its moral tone agrees with the rest of the book. If 
you may say so, why may not you urge any one of those 
arguments singly against any and every text in the 
authorized version, and contend upon such grounds that it 
did not form a part of the canonical Scriptures? I will 
give a single instance to show the way in which, in ordi- 
nary criticism of ordinary books, that argument is used. 
I quote from Coleridge’s Literary Remains,* in which he 
criticises Macbeth. You will recollect the scene in which 
the messengers come in and surprise Macbeth after the 
murder of Banquo, upon which the porter makes a speech, 
in many respects unbecoming. Upon that speech Coleridge 
makes this observation: —“ This low soliloquy of the 
« porter, and a good many speeches afterwards, I believe, 
« to have been written for the mob by some other hand, 
“perhaps with Shakspeare’s consent, and that finding 
« it take, he, with the remaining ink of a pen otherwise 
« employed, just interpolated the words, ¢ I’ll devil-porter 
«it no further. I had thought to have let in some of 
« ¢ all professions that go the primrose way to everlasting 
«<fire!? Of the rest, not one syllable has the ever- 
« present being of Shakspeare.” Coleridge here denies 
the authenticity of a particular passage of Shakspeare, 
not upon the ground of manuscript differences, but 
* 2 Coleridge’s Lit. Rem., p. 246. 
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simply on a moral ground, saying, I do not think that 
Shakspeare would have written anything so low and 
indecent as this is. Thus, if you allow criticism of the 
authorized version, the necessary consequence is that you 
must admit as evidence that any particular passage was 
not part of canonical Scripture, every argument which 
could possibly be used, supposing the question of inspira- 
_tion to be open, to show that inspiration did not extend to 
it. Unless you are prepared to go the whole length of 
laying down the absolute infallibility of the Bible, and 
after that of specifying a particular book, and saying, 
This particular volume, sealed with the Great Seal of 
England, and laid up in the Tower, is the Bible, and is not 
to be criticised, you cannot possibly avoid the very ques- 
tions the discussion of which have given rise to so much 
ignorant scandal and dismay. 

What then, my lord, is the general conclusion? Why, 
that all these questions are open questions; that the whole 
subject is an open question; and that Dr. Williams is not 
to be condemned, unless you can find that he has gone 
beyond the wide liberty which the Church of England 
has left him, and which the most eminent divines have 
enjoyed. 
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Dr. Witttams’s DerENce on Speciric Cuarces :—Count 7, as TO 
Insprration.—Count 8, as TO Propuecy.—Counts 9 anp 10, 
as to THE AUTHORSHIP AND CANonIcITY or ParticuLaR Booxs. 
—cCount 11, as TO THE FIGURATIVE INTERPRETATION.—SUM- 
MARY OF THE CASE-CHARGES RELATING TO SCRIPTURE. 


(Delivered in the Court oF Arcues, Jan. 7 and 8, 1862.) 

May If PLEASE Your LoRDSHIP,— 

Havine concluded the introductory part of the 
argument, I now pass to the consideration of the indictment 
itself, And first, passing over the introductory part, the 
five formal counts, I come to the sixth count, which 
charges the preface. With regard to the preface, my 
Jearned friends have not stated what article of the Church 
of England it is opposed to. It is utterly immaterial ; it 
constitutes no offence whatever. It might, possibly, be 
used to excite prejudice, because it might be used to fix 
Dr. Williams with the opinions of other people; but it can 
be used for no other purpose, and, therefore, I say that the 
fifth count is bad and must be struck out. 

The sixth count is also bad; it is completely irrelevant, 
because all it states is that ten editions of this work are 
published. That is quite true, and what does it prove? 
{ will make one single observation upon it. It proves the 
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interest which the laity take in the subject. If ten editions 
of this work are published, if some 20,000 or 30,000 copies 
of it are sold, you may be quite sure that the conviction of 
Dr. Williams, and his deprivation from the living of Broad 
Chalke, will not convince the public at large that Daniel 
did write the Book of Daniel, or that it is a prophecy and 
not history. That is the application which I make of that 
count. I say the question is raised, the subject is discussed, 
and the only question which your lordship can possibly 
decide is this,—Shall the clergy of the Church of England 
take a free part in the discussion, or shall they not? 

I come to the seventh count. The seventh count 
is very remarkable. In the first place, I must join my 
learned friend Dr. Deane in his criticism on the unfairness 
of the extracts, because the extracts have no relation to each 
other; they are taken from entirely different parts of the 
essay. The “such views,” in the first line of the second 
extract, are not, as one would naturally suppose, the views 
contained in the first extract, but they are views which 
are afterwards made the subject of substantive charges ; 
and therefore that second extract should not be allowed to 
stand in its present place. I shall have occasion to refer 
to it immediately; you will see when the proper time 
comes that it is one of the most important passages in the 
whole essay, and that it has absolutely no connection with 
Dr. Williams’s views on the subject of inspiration. It has a 
connection, and a vitally important one, with his views upon 
some other subjects, and in order to do him justice it is 
absolutely necessary that the passage should not be stuck 
in here between two other passages with which it has 
nothing to do. 

The third extract begins, “ But if are a notion.” One 
would naturally suppose that this meant the notion of the 
concluding part of the second extract, but, in fact, it is a 
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notion about Jonah, and has no connection with the sub- 
ject, and therefore that extract is also misplaced. 

With this remark on the manner in which the count is 
drawn, I pass on to the allegations in the count itself. 
The charge is this, that Dr. Williams “did advisedly 
“ maintain and affirm” in the first and third extracts: (for 
they have taken nothing out of the second) “that the 
“ Bible or Holy Scripture is an expression of devout 
“yeason and the written voice of the congregation, not 
« the Word of God, nor containing any special revelation 
« of his truth or of his dealings with mankind, nor the 
< rule of our faith,” and that doctrine, they say, is con- 
trary to the sixth, seventh, and twentieth articles of 
religion, and to certain passages of Seripture which are 
read on different occasions in the course of the Church 
Service. 

Let me ask you for a moment to compare that allegation 
with the allegation in what my learned friend Dr. Phillimore 
favourably called the “ summary,” that is, the seventeenth 
count. They have not thought fit to quote the passages in 
the summary, but the statement in the seventeenth count of 
the charge is, “ that the manifest tendency, scope, object, and 
« desion of the whole essay is to inculcate a disbelief in the 
« divine inspiration and authority of the Holy Scriptures.” 
My lord, they do not say one word, not one syllable, about 
inspiration in the seventh count, yet the passages which are 
extracted in the seventh count, and upon which the seventh 
count is founded, are the only passages which they quote at 
all in which the subject of inspiration is handled; so that 
according to that view of the subject, Dr. Williams attacks 
the doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures in some 
passage which they do not quote, and does not attack the 
doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures in the only 
passage which they do quote. 
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My lord, how do they lay their charge in this seventh 
count? They lay it thus—they charge him with denying 
that the Bible is the Word of God, that it contains a 
special revelation of his truth or of his dealings with 
mankind, or is the rule of our faith. Therefore the 
doctrine which they extract from the Articles of the 
Church, the doctrine: which they say is implied by the- 
teaching of the church is this—the Scripture is the Word 
of God; it contains a special revelation of God’s truth 
and of his dealings with mankind, and it is the rule of our 
faith. That is what they extract from the various articles 
which they quote, and that, they say, is the doctrine 
of the Church of England upon the subject. My lord, do 
they charge Dr. Williams with denying the infallibility of 
the Bible? No. Do they charge him in this place with 
holding any wrong view on the inspiration of the Bible? 
No. Do they charge him in this place with saying that 
inspiration does not extend to this, that, or the other 
passage? No. What do they charge him with? With 
denying this formula, that the Bible is the word of 
God, containing a special revelation of his truth and 
of his dealings with mankind. I should like to know 
what is the authority for that formula. It is not in the 
Articles, it is not in the Prayer-book; it does not follow 
by necessary implication from the Articles or from the 
Prayer-book ;' it is a mere invention of their own, and 
has no more authority than any other statement which 
I have read to your lordship upon the subject. It is 
simply their view of the matter, just as Archbishop 
Tillotson had his view, and Bishop Warburton had his; 
and why has that any more authority than anything 
else? 

Supposing it has authority, what does it mean? What 
do they mean when they say that you are to believe 
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that the Bible is the word of God? Do they mean to say 
that you must believe every word—in what? In the 
Bible? And what is the Bible? Is it the authorized 
version? and if not, how otherwise? Do they mean to 
say that every word in the authorized version is of divine 
authority? If they do not, what do they mean? They 
are pleading upon a metaphor—they have introduced a 
metaphor into the indictment, and they say: Because you 
have used language which is inconsistent with this meta- 
phor, therefore you are a heretic. My lord, I admit (1 am 
obliged to use language which I know is open to miscon- 
struction) that the phrase “ the Word of God,” as applied 
to the Bible, is a valuable and instructive expression, an 
expression which is of the highest authority, and is used in 
the Articles of the Church of England ; but I deny that it 
is a dogmatic expression or has any dogmatic bearing what- 
ever, because it is impossible to say what the dogma is 
which it is meant to lay down. What is the meaning of 
the expression, “ The Bible is the word of God?” Does it 
imply the absolute infallibility of the Scripture? If it 
does not, where do-you stop? 

Then they go on that the Bible contains a special revela- 
tion of God’s truth. What do you mean by “special ?” 
Do you mean to say that natural religion is not a revelation 
of God’s truth ? Do you mean to say that a belief in God 
—that the power which the human reason and conscience 
have of arriving at the fact that there is a God, and of 
believing and trusting in him, is nota revelation of God to 
man? I object to those phrases—they are phrases which 
are not in the Articles—they are phrases to which I am 
not bound either to assent or dissent.. We stand by the 
Articles of the Church of England, and by the Rubrics 
and Formularies. Show us that we have contradicted 
them, and that will put an end to the matter; but do 
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not foist upon us a theory of your own, and try to give 
- that theory the force of law. 

Having made those remarks upon the theory which 
they lay down upon the subject, let me call your attention 
to what Dr. Williams has said about it, and let me ask you 
whether there is anything whatever in what he has written 
to justify their assertion, which in substance I take to mean 
this—that the Bible is really a book like any other mere 
human book, and is not distinguished in any degree from 
any other human writings. Such I suppose to be their 
meaning from the language they use in the seventeenth 
count, though they do not venture to quote any passage to 
prove it. There they say that Dr. Williams’s essay has 
“a tendency to reduce the Holy Scriptures to the level 
** of a mere human composition” (this is curious language 
for an indictment), “such as the writings of Luther and 
“ Milton.” They do not say that it does so—they do not 
say that Dr. Williams asserts it. They do not say that, 
because it is not true, and they could not prove it—they 
dare not try to do so; but they say it has “a tendency” 
to. do dhe 

Thus, the substantial question which you have to con- 
' sider is this: Do the three passages which are quoted, or 
do they not, constitute an affirmation upon the part of 
Dr. Williams that the Bible is a mere book which might 
have been written by any ordinary man, and in the author- 
ship of which God had no share? That is really what you 
are asked to say. I wish to introduce no subtleties into 
the case. I wish to plead it fairly, according to what I 
believe to be the real design of both parties. That is the 
point upon which I join issue. I deny that Dr. Williams 
ever said anything of the kind, and I strongly affirm that 
he flatly contradicts any such theory. 

I have one observation to make before I go to that, 
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In the examination of these passages, I shall have from 
time to time to draw a distinction between Dr. Williams 
and Baron Bunsen, whom he is reviewing. I feel that 
the position is an invidious one. I feel that they have 
contrived to place us in a position in which we are in 
- this dilemma, that we must either own opinions for which 
we are not responsible, and with many of which we 
disagree, or else we must appear’ to shirk the responsi- 
bility of what we have said; that is a most invidious 
position, but is it one of our own choosing? My lord, 
Dr. Williams is not an unknown man. Dr. Williams is 
. the author of a work called Sermons on Rational Godliness. 
He is also the author of a work called Christianity and 
Hindovism, and each of those works contains his own de- 
liberate opinions, set forth in his own plain language, upon 
almost every one of the subjects for which he is indicted here 
through another man’s side. When Dr. Williams was insti- 
tuted to the living of Broad Chalke, the Bishop of Salisbury 
had his attention called to those works. The Bishop of: 
Salisbury had a long consultation with him upon the sub- 
ject, saw him repeatedly, and partly corresponded with 
him and partly wrote; he had his attention directed to the 
subject. 

Dr. Phillimore.—If my learned friend is going into any- 
thing that passed between the Bishop of Salisbury and 
Dr. Williams at the time of his institution, and the court 
thinks that a proper and fitting course to be pursued, I 
must, of course, in reply, state to your lordship all that did 
pass upon that occasion. 

Dean of the Arches.—That will be a matter for defence 
and plea. — 

Mp. Fitzjames Stephen.—I do not wish to go into detail. I 
am not here to attack the character of the bishop in the 
least ; I want to state a broad fact, which I do not think my 
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learned friend will dispute, in order to clear Dr. Williams 
from the imputation of fighting under another man’s shield. 
Of course, upon the legal merits of the case, it has no bear-. 
ing whatever ; it is merely a question of Dr. Williams’s 
moral character. What I want to say is this: Dr. Wil- 
liams has published two works containing his own deliberate 
opinions in his own name; those works were under the 
notice of the Bishop of Salisbury, and notwithstanding that 
he was instituted, and for those works he was not then and 
has not since been prosecuted. 

Dr. Phillimore.—I must follow that up by a statement 
of the ground upon which he was instituted after those 
works were published. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—I have not the least objection. I 
do not wish at-all to go into that matter; you may say 
that the bishop objected at the time. 

Dr. Phillimore.—You must not make a statement unless 
you mean we are to answer it. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—I do not want to make any 
statement which reflects upon the bishop. I do not mean 
to attack the bishop for prosecuting Dr. Williams in this 
form, but I wish to free Dr. Williams from the imputation 
of cowardice. Ido so by showing that he has published 
his own opinions in his own words, for which he was 
liable, and, unless the time has elapsed, is still liable to 
prosecution. I have therefore a right to say, if I make 
distinctions between Baron Bunsen and Dr. Williams, letit 
be clearly understood that it is not because Dr. Williams has 
not expressed opinions of his own—for'he has expressed such 
opinions—for which he has all along been answerable. 
Therefore anything which might look like shirking what 
he has said in the remarks which I am going to make, 
must be attributed to the fact that the point selected for 
attack is a review of another man’s work, and not his own 
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original works. That I am entitled to say, without enter- 
ing into any kind of question about the Bishop of Salisbury ; 
my object is simply to free Dr. Williams from the imputa- 
tion of cowardice. I say he has written things for which 
he might have been prosecuted, and for which he has not 
been prosecuted. Therefore, if you charge me with 
cowardice for drawing a distinction between Baron Bunsen 
and Dr. Williams, my answer is, I have published my 
own opinions upon this subject; why did you not attack 
me then? At all events, he was a clergyman when they 
were published, and was liable to be prosecuted by the 
constituted authorities. 

My lord, that, I think, entitles Dr. Williams not only 
legally—for of that there can be no doubt—but morally, 
and as a man of honour, to have drawn between Baron 
Bunsen and himself the line involved in the principle which 
I now lay down in his name. I disclaim all responsibility for 
Baron Bunsen’s phraseology, and I disclaim all responsi- 
bility for Baron Bunsen’s specific opinions. I admit 
responsibility for all that Dr. Williams has said, or’ has 
ratified, in his own name, and I further admit responsibility 
for this—that Dr. Williams cordially admires the moral 
tone of Bunsen’s works, and cordially admires and agrees 
with many of the principles on which his discussions pro- 
ceed; though he does not commit himself, and expressly 
guards against committing himself, to the specific opinions 
to which Baron Bunsen was led by the application of those 
principles. That, I say, is a broad, intelligible statement 
with respect to a review, which every man who has written 
a review must feel himself entitled to make. No. one . 
ever wrote a composition of that kind without feeling 
that he was often called upon to state cordially and sym- 
pathetically many things with which he did not agree, 
though he agreed with the tone in which they were 
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said, and though he liked the principle upon which they 
proceeded. 

Now, my lord, I proceed to the quotations. As I said, 
it is only the first and third quotation in the seventh 
count which afford any evidence whatever in support of 
the charge which is raised in the charging part of the 
count. Now in the first extract, what is it which is 
objected to? It is this expression and nothing else: “In 
* the Bible, as an expression of devout reason, and there- 
“ fore to be read with reason in freedom, he” (that is, 
Bunsen) “finds record of the spiritual giants,” and so 
forth. What does that mean? Baron Bunsen’s meaning 
is not always very clear. In fact, I have found con- 
siderable difficulty sometimes in understanding precisely 
what it was, and this expression is by no means free from 
obscurity—it is an obscure hint, a hint at an opinion for 
which it would be difficult to make Baron Bunsen himself 
responsible, and for which it would be monstrous to make 
Dr. Williams responsible, especially when he has given his 
own view of inspiration in his own plain words a little 
lower down, in the third passage which they have quoted. 
That third passage is Dr. Williams’s fully and entirely. 
He avows every word of it; and it is that passage by which 
he must be judged, and not by a certain condensed trans- 
lation of what is said by Baron Bunsen. 

What, however, is said by Baron Bunsen? “He finds 
* salvation for men and states only in becoming acquainted 
“ with the Author of our life, by whose reason the world 
“stands fast.” Let me call your special attention to 
that; and then, “In the Bible as an expression of devout 
* reason, and therefore to be read with reason in freedom,” 
and so on. What is the meaning of that? The first 
expression is indisputably an allusion to the well-known 
text, “in whom also he made the worlds.” What is 
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the “whom” in that text? To whom does it apply? It 
applies to the second person of the Trinity. And what is 
the title attributed to the second person of the Trinity in 
the Gospel of St. John? < Logos.” And what is the 
English of “ Logos?” “ Reason,” or “ Word.” Therefore, 
my lord, “in whose reason the world stands fast,” is an 
allusion to the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the Gospel of St. John. Baron Bunsen recognizes the 
reason of God as that by which the worlds were made—the 
reason of God—the second person of the Trinity. And is a 
man to be prosecuted for heresy because he says, after that, 
that the Bible is an expression of devout reason? If it is not 
an expression of devout reason—if it is not an expression 
of reason—what is it? Is it an expression of the contrary 
of reason, for there are no two ways? It must either be 
an expression of reason or an expression of something 
which is not reason. Surely my learned friends will not 
maintain that the orthodox belief about the Bible is that it 
is unreasonable. They seem to me to have understood 
Dr. Williams as if he had said that Baron Bunsen 
regarded the Bible as a mere human speculation. Nothing 
of the kind. What Baron Bunsen says here, and what he 
means, is this: he says reason is a part—one can hardly use 
the proper expression—but reason is the title of one of the 
persons of the Trinity. Every writer from whom I have 
read says that the Bible is an expression of the reason of 
men inspired and affected by the Holy Ghost, and rendered 
devout by that influence. My lord, after what I have read 
to you, are we to be told now that to say that inspiration 
acts through and by the human reason, and acts upon the 
human reason, is heresy ?" If it is so, let my learned friend 
point out what it does act by. I cannot conceive how it 
can act by anything else, if it does not act by suggestion 
to the reason, the reason being rendered devout by the 
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process. At most, this is an expression of opinion as to 
the mode of inspiration, and when looked into it becomes 
not merely orthodox, but a truism. Of course the Bible is 
an expression of reason—the very fact that it is a book 
shows that it is. You might as well call it heresy to say 
that any work of art—a statue or a picture—was an 
expression of reason. It must be an expression of reason, 
for it can be an expression of nothing else but reason. 
It does not, however, follow, that because the Bible is 
an expression of reason, it is a merely human work— 
that it is a book in the authorship of which God had 
no part, and the requirements of which have no divine 
authority. _ My lord, sitting there as a criminal judge, and 
as. a jury in a criminal case, you are bound to puta fayour- 
able construction upon these things, and to give the accused 
the benefit of a doubt; but you must give the prosecution 
the benefit of a guess if you are to make heresy out of this. 

Passing from this—for I need not dissect every sentence 
that Baron Bunsen or Dr. Williams has written, because 
many of them are completely irrelevant to the charge— 
to the third passage, and leaving out for the present the 
second passage, which I will comment upon afterwards, 
what do we come to? ‘If such a notion” (that-is, the 
notion about Jonah) “alarms those who think that apart 
“from omniscience belonging to the Jews, the proper 
“conclusion of reason is atheism”-—(the reference there 
is to a very well-known school of writers in the present 
day who attempt to make men Christians by saying that 
unless they accept, absolutely and without inquiry, some- 
thing which they themselves never define, but choose to 
call Christianity, they must be atheists) —* such a notion” 
(that is, the notion about Jonah) “is not inconsistent with 
“the idea that Almighty God has been pleased to educate 
‘men and nations ”—(so that his view is that the Almighty 
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is through the Bible educating men and nations, and 
therefore that Almighty God is intimately concerned with 
the authorship of the Bible)—“ employing imagination no 
“less than conscience ”—(surely a large part of the Bible 
is poetry, and the very essence of poetry is imagination )— 
«and suffering his lessons to play freely within the limits of 
« humanity and its shortcomings ”—(I am not here to talk 
criticism, but that is an expression which certainly has no 
heresy in it, although it has some meaning which, I 
confess, is not to my mind very definite)—“ nor will any 
« fxir reader arise from the prophetical disquisitions ” (that 
means Baron Bunsen’s disquisitions upon the prophecies )— 
« without feeling that he has been under the guidance of a 
«‘ master’s hand;” (that is to say, Baron Bunsen writes 
a book of prophetical disquisitions, and Dr. Williams 
thinks that nobody can read it without feeling that he 
has been under the guidance of a master’s hand). “ The 
« creat result is to vindicate the work of the Eternal 
« Spirit.” What can that mean, except that the Holy 
Ghost inspired the prophecies. My lord, that is the 
very substance and essence of it, and the words become 
unmeaning, unless Dr. Williams believe that the Holy 
Ghost—it pains me to use such sacred words as one 
is obliged to use them in this discussion, but it is 
unavoidable—unless, I say, Dr. Williams believed that the 
books were so inspired, his words can have no meaning. 
«The great result is to vindicate the work of the Eternal 
« Spirit, that abiding influence which, as our Church 
teaches us in the Ordination Service” (I will show 
your lordship presently that our church certainly does 
so teach), “underlies all others, and in which converge 
« all images of old time and means of grace now *—(you 
will remember that the inference from all this is that 
Dr. Williams says that the Bible is a mere human book, 
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when here he is saying, as strongly as words can say, that- 
the prophets were inspired by the Third Person in the 
Trinity )—* temple, Scripture, finger and hand of God, 
* and again, preaching, sacraments, waters which com- 
* fort, and flame which burns.” Now let me imitate the 
example of my learned friend Dr. Deane, and read the 
holy and sacred words of which these words are a para- 
phrase. They are a paraphrase of the second version of 
the Veni, Creator Spiritus. Let me first read again what 
Dr. Williams says: “ That abiding influence which, as our 
“ church teaches us in the Ordination Service, underlies 
‘all others, and in which converge all images of old time, 
“ and means of grace now; temple, Scripture,”—(that is 
to say, the public worship of the Jews and Christians, and 
the Bible, which are the means by which the Third Person 
of the Trinity operates on mankind)—* finger and hand 
“ of God, preaching, sacraments, waters which comfort, and 
* flame which burns.” Let us see what the Ordination 
Service says upon that :— 
* Come, Holy Ghost Eternal God, 
Proceeding from above, 
Both from the Father and the Son, 
The God of peace and love. 
Visit our souls, into our hearts 
Thy heavenly grace inspire, 
; That truth and godliness we may 
Pursue with full desire. 
Thou art the very comforter 
In grief and all distress, 
The heavenly gift of God Most High 
No tongue can it express; 
The fountain and the living spring 
Of joy celestial. 
The fire so bright, the love so sweet, 
The unction spiritual 
Thou in thy gifts art manifold. 
By thee Christ’s Church doth stand. 
In faithful hearts thou writest thy law, 
The finger of God’s hand.” 
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Dr. Williams’s words are, “ the abiding influence which, 
“as our church teaches us in the Ordination Service, 
“ underlies all others.” “By thee Christ’s Church doth 
“ stand. In faithful hearts thou writest thy law, The 
*‘ finger of God’s hand,” are the words of the Ordination 
Service. You see that that which they call heresy is 
nothing else than a paraphrase of the most solemn verses 
in the whole of the Prayer-book. Let us go on: “ If such 
“a spirit did not dwell in the church, the Bible would 
“ not be imspired, for the Bible is before all things the 
“ written voice of the congregation.” That is the other 
passage upon which they rely; but, my lord, consider 
what a monstrous distortion of that passage it is to say 
that the Bible is a common book. What Dr. Williams 
says is this, that the Third Person of the Trinity exerts 
his influence within the sphere of the church, on one man 
for one thing, and on another man for another thing: 
on David to be a king; on Samuel to be a prophet; on 
the authors of the different books of the Bible for the 
purpose of writing the works which God determined 
should be written. And that, they say, is a denial ‘of 
inspiration. I think it is impossible to imagine such a 
perversion of language. A denial of inspiration! It is an 
‘affirmation of inspiration in the strongest way. It is an 
assertion that the Spirit of God dwells in the church, and. 
that by reason of the Spirit of God dwelling in the church, 
the Bible becomes the voice of the congregation. That is 
obviously the inspired voice of an inspired congregation, 
Then he says, “Take away that influence and the Bible 
« would cease to be inspired.” Of course it would, for 
what else is the meaning of inspiration, except that the 
most holy Third Person in the Trinity does operate upon 
the minds of the men who write? The word without that 
has no meaning. Then Dr. Williams says, if he did not 
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so operate, the man would not be inspired—it is an identical 
proposition. Of course he would not. 

What is then the real meaning of this accusation? 
Let me go on a little farther, and I will venture to suggest 
to your lordship how I think my learned friends fell into 
this strange delusion about the meaning of this passage: 
* Bold as such a theory of inspiration may sound, it was 
* the earliest creed of the church, and it is the only one 
“to which the facts of Scripture answer. The sacred 
“ writers acknowledge themselves men of like passions 
“ with ourselves and we are promised illumination from 
* the Spirit which dwelt in them.” My lord, I have read 
to you authorities without number, all of which say that 
the sacred writers were men of like passions with our- 
selves. “Hence, when we find our Prayer-book con- 
* structed on the idea of the church being an inspired 
“ society ”—(so that the written voice of the congregation 
would be the inspired voice of an inspired congregation 
because the society is inspired),—* instead of objecting 
“that every one of us is fallible”’—(that is, instead 
of supposing that inspiration implies infallibility)—** we 
“should define inspiration consistently with the facts of 
“ Scripture and of human nature.” That is to say, it is 
the doctrine of the church that the influences of the Holy 
- Spirit still continue in the church, and still act on various 
persons. Yet these influences do not exclude fallibility in 
the persons upon whom they operate, and, if so, surely we 
are not to assume that they implied infallibility on the part 
of the writers of Scripture. He goes on to say: “ This 
“ would neither exclude the idea of fallibility among the 
“ Israelites of old”—(that is to say, this doctrine would 
admit that the writers of the Bible may err, and I have 
shown you over and over again, by all the authorities that 
T have quoted, that all the most eminent divines of the 
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Church have said the same thing)—“ nor teach us to quench 
“ the Spirit in true hearts for ever.” That is to say, if 
we take this view of inspiration, we shall neither think 
that the Israelites of old, the inspired authors of the 
Bible, were absolutely infallible, nor should we think that 
the church of God, in the present day, is cut off ‘from the 
influences of the Holy Ghost. That is Dr. Williams's 
view; and he goes on: “ But if any one prefers thinking 
“the sacred writers passionless machines ”—that is, if you 
like to take that view of organic inspiration which is 
denounced by Warburton and Thirlwall and by many 
others—* and calling Luther and Milton uninspired ”—and 
if you like to say that Luther and Milton were denied 
any access to the influences of the Holy Spirit—* let him 
“ co-operate in researches by which his theory, if true, 
«will be triumphantly confirmed.” That is to say, let 
him look into the Bible and see whether the facts will bear 
out that theory. It is just what every writer to whom 
T have referred has been doing. 

Now what does that come to altogether? I will. state 
Dr. Williams’s view of inspiration, not in words and defi- 
nitions to which he or any one can be tied down, but I 
will give a general broad account of it, and I will then 
show you that it is the view and the only view which has 
been taken by the Church of England of that mysterious 
subject, and which is confirmed by every expression upon 
the subject which occurs in the Prayer-book, and by 
most remarkable expressions in the Homilies. His view 
of inspiration is this, that the very nature and essence 
of God implies his eternal activity, and that that activity 
on the part of the Third Person of the Trinity consists 
in operating upon the minds of men in the Chris- 
tian church, which, ‘in a special manner, is the sphere 
of his influence; that this activity assumes various forms ; 
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that some men are inspired for the purpose of writing 
books, and were inspired for the purpose of writing the 
Scriptures; that others were inspired for the purpose 
of being prophets; that others were inspired for the 
purpose of reigning as kings; and that, in the present day, 
although the influences which the Spirit may exercise upon 
us may not take the same shape; and may not involve the 
same consequences; and may not be of the same eternal - 
and lasting importance to mankind; still they differ in 
degree, and in degree only, and not in kind, from those 
which existed amongst the Jews. That is the doctrine for 
which Dr. Williams is to be made an heretic. The real 
gist and essence of the whole prosecution lies in that. 
They want to draw a line between the influence which 
produced the Holy Scriptures and the other influences of 
the Holy Ghost. Their wish is, I say, to draw a line 
between them, which the Prayer-book does not draw, 
which the Articles do not draw, and which, in accordance 
with the Articles and Prayer-book, Dr. Williams has not 
ventured to draw, and which I defy any hving creature 
to draw upon any authorities laid down by the Church of 
England. That is the real question in issue upon this 
case; and I think I shall show you that so far from its 
being heretical for any one to believe that the Holy 
Spirit of God operates in the present day, and operates 
upon us who are now here in our various situations and 
callings in life, the continuance of that operation is a 
fundamental doctrine of the church, which cannot be 
taken away without converting one half of the services 
of the church into something not at all unlike a blasphe- 
mous mockery. 

Now, my lord, I will prove my words: and first of all 
I know quite well that the doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession is other than this. The doctrine of the West- 
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minster Confession does put the Bible on this kind of 
pinnacle—it does say, here is a special influence utterly 
unlike anything else. Here is a book which you are 
not to criticise, but to adore. Here is a book with which 
you are all concerned, and which stands in the same rela- 
tion to you in which the Koran stands to the Mahometan. 
It is the characteristic peculiarity of the Church of 
England, that this is not its doctrine: that that most 
sacred influence which is not: lightly to be named by any 
man operates now, and operates upon us here; not indeed 
with the same ; degree, not to the same extent, nor for 
the same purpose, but still in the same kind as it operated 
upon those who wrote those books, and did all the great 
works which are recorded in them many hundreds, nay, 
thousands of years ago. 

My lord, what is the hest evidence upon the doctrine 
of the church in this matter? The best evidence are the 
expressions which it uses. I will go through every 
instance in which the word “Inspiration” is used in the 
Prayer-book, and I will show you that in every single 
instance it is used expressly in the sense which I have 
attributed to it, and which Dr. Williams avows. 

The first instance in which it is used, and it is remark- 
able that it is the only case in which the word is used 
in the articles of religion, is in the thirteenth article of 
religion, which relates to works done before the Grace 
of Christ, and the expression is this: “ Works done before 
« the Grace of Christ and the inspiration of his Spirit are 
“ not pleasant to God.” That assumes that every man may 
expect the inspiration of God’s Spirit, and that until that 
inspiration of God’s Spirit happens to him, the works that 
he does are not pleasing to God. 

Another case is the collect for the fifth Sunday after 
Easter, which is in these words: “ O Lord, from whom all 
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“ good things do come: grant to us, thy humble servants, 
«that by thy holy inspiration we may think those things 
“ that be good, and by thy merciful guiding, may perform 
“ the same.” Here again inspiration is prayed for by every 
man in order that he may think those things which are 
good and may perform the same. 

The third case is in the collect for the Communion 
Service: “Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
“inspiration of thy Holy Spirit.” There again it is “ our 
* hearts,” the hearts of the congregation at large, which are 
to be cleansed by the inspiration of God’s Spirit. 

Then again in the prayer for the church militant: 
“ Inspire continually the universal church with the spirit 
“of truth, unity, and concord.” What is that but that 
the universal church is to be the subject of inspiration? 
and that is precisely, and almost in terms, what Dr. 
Williams has said—that if such a spirit did not dwell in 
the church, the Bible would not be inspired; and the Bible 
is inspired, because such a spirit does dwell in the church. 

Lastly, the word occurs in each of the versions which 
I have read to your lordship of the Veni, Creator 
Spiritus ; “Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire ;” that 
is the souls of us who pray; and then again in the second 
version,— 

“ Visit our souls, into our hearts 
Thy heavenly grace inspire.” 

These are all the cases in which the word “inspire,” or 
“inspiration,” is used in the Prayer-book, and in not one 
of these cases is it applied to the writers of Scripture; 
and in every one of these cases it is applied to the church 
at large or to individual worshippers. Therefore, I say 
that when Dr. Williams declares that that is the doctrine 
of the church, he speaks in exact accordance with every 
passage in the Prayer-book. | 
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But, my lord, I will carry it a little farther. In the 
Homilies, as I have already admitted, the word “ inspira- 
“ tion” is applied to the Bible; but it is also applied indis- 
_ eriminately to the readers as well as the writers of the 
Bible.’ “In reading God’s word, he most profiteth not 
« always that is most ready in turning to the Book, or in 
“ saying of it without the Book, but he that is most turned 
“into it, that is most inspired with the Holy Ghost— 
‘ most in his heart and life altered and changed into the 
« thing which he readeth.” * My lord, there the inspira- 
tion which is ascribed to the book is also required of the 
reader. Again, three pages farther on: “ Man’s human 
« and worldly wisdom or science needeth” not to the 
« ynderstanding of Scripture, but the revelation of 
«the Holy Ghost, who inspireth the true meaning 
< ynto them, who, with humility and diligence, do search 
« therefor.”¢ There again the meaning is to be inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. 

But this is not all. In almost innumerable instances, 
although the word “ inspiration ” may not be used, yet the 
thing, the process, is ascribed to persons in every rank of 
life still amongst us. To begin with the prayer for the 
Queen: “ So replenish her with the grace of thy Holy 
« Spirit ;” then for the royal family: “Endue them with thy 
« Holy Spirit, enrich them with thy heavenly grace ;” for 
the congregations: “Send down upon all bishops and 
« curates, and all congregations committed to their charge, 
« the healthful spirit of thy grace;” and lastly, my lord, in 
the Ordination Service, an awfully significant phrase occurs: 
& Receive thou the Holy Ghost for the office of a. priest.” 
I will not say how these passages must be qualified if it 
+3 not true that the Church of England believes that these 
prayers will be heard and granted. It would not be 
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reverent to associate even remotely the phrases which 
such a position suggests with language so awful as that I 
have read; but I will say this, that all I have to show is that 
this view of inspiration is not forbidden; that it is within 
the wide liberty of interpretation which the Church of 
England allows; and I.think I have gone very near to 
showing not only that it is within that liberty, but that it 
is the very view of the Church of England itself, and the 
only view which is consistent with its formularies. 

I will read one authority upon the subject, which I 
might have read before, and which I meant to have read 
before; but I will read it now, because it is exactly in 
point upon this part of the case. It is from Bishop Hinds, 
the late Bishop of Norwich, on the inspiration and autho- 
rity of the Scriptures; and your lordship will observe 
that Bishop Hinds lays down the doctrine of inspiration 
in plainer and simpler language, but in language precisely 
to the same effect as this passage from Dr. Williams: * 
“ Writing the Scriptures is only one of many kinds of 
* agency for which the servants of the Most High have 
“at different periods been inspired. The Bible is said 
«to be inspired, in no other sense than the’ government 
“‘ of the Israelites might be termed inspired; that is, the 
“persons who wrote the Bible, and those who were 
* appointed to govern God’s people of old, were divinely 
“ commissioned and miraculously qualified, as far as was 
* needful for their respective employments.” That was 
Bishop Hinds’ view of inspiration, and it is word for 
word Dr. Williams’s, only, as I said, it is expressed more 
clearly. 

The truth is, that what they object to is not that 
Dr. Williams maintains that the Bible is not inspired; but 
that he maintains the possibility that other persons may 
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in their own degree, and for their own purposes, be 
inspired: that he contends that it is possible that it 
was not without the influence of God prompting them to 
it, that Luther undertook what he did, or that Milton 
wrote the works which still instruct and delight mankind. 
And I would say to my learned friends—though I may feel 
the delicacy and the impropriety of talking about such 
matters in the rough way which is necessary in these 
courts—Can any mortal man dare to say that it was 
not so? Will any human being dare to say that, though, 
when the tabernacle was built, Bezaleel and Aholiab 
were “filled with the Spirit of God, in wisdom and 
“ understanding, and all knowledge, and in all manner 
“of workmanship,” for the purpose of building the 
tabernacle; yet Milton and Luther were entirely left 
without the prompting of the Spirit of God when they 
undertook works which have influenced the prospects of 
mankind both here and hereafter in no contemptible 
degree? It must be a matter of conjecture; it is a matter 
upon which the human mind cannot pronounce with cer- 
tainty; but he would be a very bold man indeed who 
would venture to call it heresy, modestly to suggest the 
possibility that such a state of things might exist; and 
that is the very utmost that Dr. Williams has done, and 
that is the strongest passage in the whole essay, and the 
only passage in the whole essay which they have ventured 
to quote, which has reference to the subject of inspira- 
tion. For. that he is to be called a heretic, and for that 
he is to be deprived of his profession. My lord, it is well 
indeed for them that the authors of an Act of Parliament 
which I will quote to your lordship are not living in 
these days, for if they were, I think they might have 
been included in the same indictment, and they might 
have been charged with extending inspiration beyond the 
14—2 
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limits which the Bishop of Salisbury and his advisers seek 
to assign to it. If your lordship will refer to the 2nd 
and 3rd of Edward the Sixth, chapter 1,* you will find an 
account of the drafting of the Book of Common Prayer. 
There is a statement, which I need not read, about how 
the commission was issued and so forth, and then comes 
this remarkable expression: “ At this time, by the aid of 
‘the Holy Ghost, with one uniform agreement” [the 
draft of the Prayer-book]| “is of them concluded.” So that 
the legislature solemnly, in an Act of Parliament, if they 
did not in-terms ascribe inspiration to the authors of the 
Prayer-book, at least asserted that the Prayer-book was 
drawn up by those eminent persons, “ by the aid of the Holy 
** Ghost, with one uniform agreement.” My lord, if that 
is not a virtual ascription of inspiration to persons other 
than the writers of Scripture, I do not know what*is. It 
appears to me to be going far beyond what Dr. Williams 
has said, either in this essay or elsewhere. 

Having now considered the doctrine which Dr. Williams 
lays down, and the authorities on which he bases it, and the 
meaning which is imputed to him by my learned friends, 
let me say one word upon the authorities to which they say 
it is opposed. They say it is opposed to the sixth and 
seventh articles of religion. I have examined them fully 
enough, and I need not add a word to show that it is not 
opposed to them in the least degree. Then they go on to say 
that it is opposed to that part of the Nicene Creed which 
affirms that the Holy Ghost spake by the prophets. 
Dr. Williams expressly says in so many words, that the 
Holy Ghost did speak by the prophets. He says, that the 
great result of Baron Bunsen’s book is to “ vindicate the 
“ work of the Eternal Spirit.” Put into other words, what 
does that come to? The great result of Baron Bunsen’s book 
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is to prove that the prophets were inspired by the Holy 
Ghost; and that, says my learned friend, is opposed to the 
creed, which says that the Holy Ghost spake by the 
prophets. If that is so, then all I can say is that 
affirmation and negation have changed places, and I do 
not understand it. 

Then, my lord, they quote, unfortunately, as I think, 
many passages of Scripture. I have already called your 
lordship’s attention to that matter; I have already given 
my reasons for saying that every one of those references 
must be struck out as irrelevant; but if after that argument 
it is still considered necessary that I should enter upon that 
subject, I have no objection to do so, though I am very 
reluctant to do it; because I say that if you do come to 
quoting the Bible, Dr. Williams could not wish for a 
stronger authority in his favour than this very chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Dean of the Arches. —You know I cannot possibly give 
any opinion until I have heard the other side. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—That is the difficulty under 
which we lie. IfI enter into it, my learned friends will 
claim the right to reply, and then, if your lordship says that 
no argument ought to have taken place, the discussion will 
have been all gone through to no purpose. 

Dean of the Arches.—The only way that I could obviate 
it, would be to break in upon your speech by desiring 
Dr. Phillimore to address himself to that. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—It appears to me that the objec- 
tion to this mode of pleading is insuperably great. It 
introduces by this means that very discussion which the 
court has again and again ruled ought not to take place. 
However, if I am to discuss it, let us go on with this 
question. “God, who at sundry times and in divers 
“ manners spake in times past unto the fathers by the pro- 
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“ phets "—Dr. Williams would say, I believe every word 
of that implicitly—that God did speak to the prophets at 
sundry times and in divers manners, with very different de- 
grees and under different circumstances; I entirely believe 
every word it—* hath in these last days spoken unto us 
“ by his Son.” My lord, it seems to me that if my learned 
friend’s view of the matter is right, that passage ought to 
have run thus: “hath in the last days spoken unto us,” 
not by his Son, but “ by the Bible.” But that is not the 
view which is taken of it by the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, whoever he may have been. Dr. Williams 
not only admits, but believes it with all his heart, that 
God did speak to man by his Son. Then it goes on, 
“Whom he hath appointed heir of all things.” I really 
see nothing in this which can in any way whatever be said 
to bear at all upon the subject. | 

Then they go to the third chapter of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and the first verse, which is in these words: 
“JT Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles, if 
* ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of God 
“ which is given me to you-ward: how that by revelation 
* he made known unto me the mystery, as I wrote afore in 
“ few words; (whereby, when ye read, yemay understand 
“ my knowledge in the mystery of Christ) which in other 
ages was not made known unto the sons of men ”—that 
is to say, there was in old times an imperfect revelation,— 
‘which in other ages was not made known unto the sons 
“‘ of men, as it is now revealed unto his holy apostles and 
prophets by the Spirit.” It is exactly as Dr. Williams 
has said ; he entirely agrees with every word of it. My 
learned friend will point out the contradiction when he 
comes to do so, but, for my part, I cannot conceive that 
there is any contradiction upon the subject. The Apostle 
then goes on: “ That the Gentiles should be fellowheirs,” 
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and so forth. I really cannot see anything whatever 
in that extract which bears upon the subject; nor in 
the third extract, which is the preface to the collect for 
Whitsunday, which speaks of the Holy Ghost coming 
down from Heaven and lighting upon , the apostles. 
Dr. Williams entirely believes that the apostles were 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit and wrote under 
that influence, and the only question which he has raised. 
even by suggestion—the only thing which can possibly 
be tortured into anything like a refiection upon the 
highest idea of the Bible—is this: that he has said by 
implication, and he does not shrink from that, that in- 
spiration did not involve infallibility on the part of the 
writers. That is all that he has said of it, and I have 
shown your lordship that that has been said over and 
over again by divines of the Church of England. 

I have referred to these texts very slightly, and I have 
referred to them under protest; but I wish to make this 
observation about them, that according to my learned 
friend’s own showing they are utterly irrelevant, and for 
this reason, that the question is not what the Bible teaches, 
but what the church teaches. The church directs that 
the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews should be 
read on a certain day in church; that is all that you 
can get out of it. Does the church mean by that to put 
any, and, if any, what “interpretation, upon the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews? Above all, does 
the church mean, by ordering that chapter to be read 
upon that day, to lay down the proposition, that the Bible 
is the word of God, containing a special revelation of his 
truth and his dealings with mankind? Because if the 
church did not mean to lay down this proposition, the 
quotation is simply irrelevant—it is nothing to the pur- 
pose; it really is an insult to the understanding of the 
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court to argue against the supposition that the church had 
that intention. 

Suppose the church had meant to make it its doctrine 
that the Bible is the word of God, containing a special 
revelation of his truth and his dealings with mankind, 
what would have been its course? Why, my lord, its 
simple course would have been to say so in so many words; 
but it has not said so. My learned friend owns it has not 
said it; but what it has done is this: it has ordered the 
first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews to be read on 
Christmas Day, and that, they imply, is a constructive way 
of saying it. The whole thing is absurd. I do not wish to 
introduce such comparisons unnecessarily, but it is like Lord 
Burleigh’s nodding his head—you may make anything out 
of anything in that way. Let me put a few points to illus- 
trate the absurdity of such a supposition as that the church 
meant to lay down that doctrine by ordering this passage 
of Scripture tobe read. These passages are read not only 
by the Church of England, but by the Church of Scotland 
and the Church of Geneva, and, I suppose, by every other 
Christian body in the world, and I will venture to say in 
this court there are fifty people who read them at family 
prayers to their families at some time in the course of the 
year. What doctrine do they mean to lay down by doing 
so? .Weall know, and I am sure the authorities I have 
cited to-day prove beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that a score of different views are taken of the doctrine 
of the inspiration of the Bible;—and which of these 
was meant to be adopted by reading that passage in the 
church? Such a course is consistent with any opinion or 
every opinion or no opinion at all upon the subject. I say 
we shall never know what is doctrine and what is not, if 
we are to have oblique constructions put upon us in this 
way. What is the use of the Gorham case, if this mode 
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of pleading is to be allowed to prevail, and if you, 
my lord, are to be tortured into saying what is the 
meaning of every passage in the Bible which is read in 
the char ch, and what is meant by having it read in the 
church ? . 

Let me call your lordship’s attention to one more obser- 
vation upon this subject, and then] have done with it. 
The way in which the indictment is constructed as a matter 
of pleading is this: First comes the passage objected to; 
secondly, in accordance with the ruling of the Privy 
Council in the case of Burder v. Heath, comes the gist of 
that passage extracted and thrown into the form of a 
charge; and, lastly, come the different authorities to which 
that heresy is supposed to be opposed. 

Now I submit that it is perfectly clear that the meaning 
assigned to Dr. Williams must first of all be clearly proved 
from the passages extracted; and then you must go on 
to show that there is an opposition between that meaning 
and each and every one of the different authorities which 
are cited, and the real test is this: If you want to see 
whether any one of the authorities is opposed to him, 
strike out all the rest, and see whether, if that one were left 
alone, it would support the charge.’ That is the fair 
way of dealing with it. It is like the different counts 
in a common law indictment, in which you charge a man 
with’ the crime under different shapes. He must be ex- 
plicitly proved to be guilty of some one of the offences 
charged. If he has neither committed murder, nor an 
assault with intent to murder, nor an assault with intent to 
do grievous bodily harm, nor an act of unlawful wounding, 
nor a common assault, you cannot make his conduct a 
crime by indicting him for all five together—if he has not 
committed any one of these offences he cannot have com- 
mitted all. So if Dr. Williams has not broken through 
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any one of those different authorities, he cannot have 
broken through them all together. Suppose, then, that the 
Church of England had never laid down any doctrine 
about the Bible whatever, except by ordering the first 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews to be read on 
Christmas Day, could you possibly extract any doctrine 
whatever upon the subject from that? Of course you 
could not, and you would have to say that the church had 
left the question open altogether, and had said nothing 
about it. I think that these considerations, put together, 
show that it is absolutely impossible for your lordship to 
put any judicial construction upon the fact (for that is all 
that you have before you), that the church has ordered 
that chapter to be read on a particular day. 

Now, my lord, I have done with that count, and I go on 
to the eighth, and that charges a great variety of passages, 
amounting in all to four or five pages in the original book, 
in which Dr. Williams gives an account of Baron Bunsen’s 
views upon the subject of prophecy. With respect to that, 
I shall not attempt to draw any line between Baron Bun- 
sen and Dr. Williams; in so far as it is necessary you can 
draw it for yourself when you come to look at the passages. 
It is obvious that in some of them he is reporting interpre- 
tations with which he does not agree;—for example, the 
interpretation of the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, because he 
says he does not agree in thinking that the person denoted 
was Jeremiah. There are other differences between 
them: but the main point, the thing which gives offence to 
the prosecutors—the thing of which they accuse him—is 
undoubtedly this: he fully avows, and takes the whole re- 
sponsibility of saying it; that is, he does say as they have 
quoted, and I think they have substantially quoted it 
correctly— 
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Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—They are at full length, but he 
does say that in the books of the Old Testament “ there is, 
“ with the possible exception id 

Dr. Phillimore.—It is in page 7, line 37. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—< There is, with the possible 
“ exception of one, two, or three doubtful passages, no 
“ element of divinely inspired prediction or prognostication 
“of future persons or events.” It is the charging part of 
that article. Dr. Williams certainly has said that—there 
is no mistake about it—and that, I suppose my learned 
friends will admit—in fact, the pleadings already admit it 
—that is the real head and front of his offending in these 
passages. Let me, then, address myself to the defence of 
this proposition. 

First of all, my lord, why should he not say it? Why, 
say my learned friends, it is contrary to the sixth and 
seventh articles, and to a great variety of passages of Scrip- 
ture. It is contrary to the sixth and seventh articles. 
How? Where does the sixth article say that in the 
prophecies of the Old Testament there is an element of 
divinely inspired prediction or prognostication? Nowhere. 
Where does the seventh article say so? Nowhere. It isa 
mere inference from them. What the sixth article says is 
that the Bible “containeth all things necessary to salva- 
“ tion;” it does not mention prophecy. It does not allude 
to it in the most remote degree; it does, indeed, mention 
incidentally, as a matter of title amongst the names and 
numbers of the canonical books, “ four prophets the 
«“ oreater,” and “twelve prophets the less,” but it says 
nothing about their interpretation ; and therefore the 
whole question as to the sense in which prophecy is to be 
understood is part of the liberty of interpretation left open 
by the Church of England. I will now show your lordship— 
for I think there is a great misunderstanding upon the 
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subject—what is the substance of this extraordinary heresy 
which is imputed to Dr. Williams. 

One word upon the question of pleading: what is the 
heresy which they impute? That he has said that with 
the possible exception of two or three doubtful passages, 
there is no element, &c. That count is bad on the 
face of it, How many passages is he bound to believe 
in? If they object that it is heretical not to believe in 
more than three predictions, and to have had doubts about 
those, they are bound to tell us how many predictions-you 
must believe in, and with what degree of certainty you are 
to believe in them. The notion that that count charges . 
a heresy is absurd upon the face of it. If it does, you, of 
course, would have to say what texts a man is to believe 
to be predictions, and of what events he is to believe them 
to be predictions. Surely, my lord, if that is so—if the 
interpretation of any text is authoritative—they should 
have charged him with denying that authoritative inter- 
pretation? . Why have they not done so? Why have 
they not said in this count, You have denied the popular 
interpretation of the 53rd chapter of Isaiah? They 
dared not say that, because they knew that they could _ 
not prove it; because they knew perfectly well that 
there is no such thing as an authoritative interpreta- 
tion of Scripture to be found amongst the autho- 
rities of the Church of England. At any rate, they have 
not pleaded one; and if there had been any such inter- 
pretation, you may be quite sure that they would have 
pleaded it. 

It is really a difficult thing to treat such an accusation 
seriously. But suppose that a man held this view: suppose 
he said I do not think there are any predictions at all in 
Isaiah, or in Jeremiah, or in Daniel, or in any other 
prophet, with the exception of Malachi, but I do think 
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that there are six or seven predictions of very unimportant 
events to be found in Malachi. Would that be heresy? 
_ According to this, it would not, because what they say is 
that three is net enough. Well, but if three is not enough, 
is it six or seven that a man must believe, or how many? 
I say you cannot assign any number—you cannot give any 
account of it—and why? because there is no authoritative 
statement upon the subject; because it is left entirely open 
for the inquiry of learned men, And, my lord, it appears 
to me that if that is so, if there is no single text which you 
are bound to interpret in a particular manner, the charge 
at once falls to the ground; and for this simple reason, that 
my learned friend’s view involves the absurdity that a man 
is at liberty to deny any one of those interpretations; he 
is at liberty to deny any one text to be a prediction, but he 
is not at liberty to deny all. How can that possibly be 
the case? Can any man possibly be allowed to cut down 
any tree he likes, and yet be obliged to spare the wood ? 
How can you contend that I have a right to come upon 
any part of your ground if I think proper, but that I have 
no right to walk across your field? The thing is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Unless you could specify the parti- 
cular predictions which I am bound to believe to be 
predictions, and unless you could specify the particular 
events of which I am bound to believe them to be pre- 
dictions, then I say you cannot prosecute me for denying 
that there are any predictions at all in the Old Testament, 
and for this reason: that if I have a right to deny each of 
them, it follows as a logical consequence that I must be at 
liberty to deny all of them. Of course, if the Articles 
had laid down the reverse; if they had said that I must 
believe so many predictions, but that I might take my 
choice which I would believe, that would be another 
matter; but it has said nothing of the sort, and the con- 
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sequence is, that there is perfect liberty of interpretation 
upon the subject. That would be enough to put an end to 
the case, so far as regards this charge, but I do not wish, 
and Dr. Williams does not wish, to have a mere legal 
triumph upon the subject. I wish to go beyond that, and 
to show that what he has done is nothing more than what 
he had a perfect right to do; hardly anything more—for it 
is a mere question of degree—than what most writers upon 
the subject have done. 

First, then, what is the meaning of the word “prophecy?” 
because it has been often supposed that the word “ prophecy” 
conveys in itselfthe meaning of prediction, and that unless a 
person predicts he cannot be called a prophet. As the word 
is Greek, the best authority upon that subject is the Greek 
Lexicon. The word teognrne in Liddell and Scott’s Lexi- 
con is thus explained, and not only does it not mean a pre- 
dicter, but it excludes the notion of prediction :—“ ponte 
“ (aodpnpt), strictly one who speaks for another, especially 
“* one who speaks for a God and interprets his will to man; 
‘a prophet; first in Herodotus. So Tiresias is called Awe 
“ moogntne, * Jove’s interpreter;? and Apollo is Jove’s 
“ interpreter—Awoc mpogntne tort Aokiac warpoc. Then 
“aoain the tpopnrne is the interpreter of the inspired 
« wavtic. So also the poets are called povswy roopirat, 
“ «interpreters of the Muses.’ Not till later, in the sense 
“ of a‘ prophet’ or ‘seer, partic being the classical word 
“ for this. In the New Testament and ecclesiastical writers, ° 
‘ it means interpreter of the Scriptures, or preacher.” I 
have referred your lordship already to Jeremy Taylor’s 
celebrated work On the Liberty of Prophesying. He 
certainly did not mean by that, liberty of prediction, but 
liberty of expounding and teaching Scripture; and I now 


refer you to a curious passage in Gibson’s Codex.* He is 
7 : 
p. 253, 
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there commenting on the Canons of 1603, and the 72nd 
canon is as follows: Ministers are not to appoint public 
“or private fasts or prophecies, or to exercise but by 
authority.” 

Dr. Phillimore.—That meant preaching, no doubt. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—Gibson says these “ prophecies” 
consisted chiefly of explications of Holy Scripture and 
conferences thereon. “ These the clergy, within particular 
** districts, made and held at certain times and places ap~ 
* pointed by the bishop, who also constituted two or three 
* of the gravest and most learned among them moderators 
* in those assemblies.” So that there is no doubt that the 
proper meaning of the word “ prophecy” was not predicting 
or foretelling, but preaching or expounding. Therefore, 
the use of the word “prophet” in the article, “ four prophets 
“the greater,” and “twelve prophets the less,” proves 
nothing whatever as to the meaning of the word. 

Let me next say that if you turn to the Prophets 
themselves, it is perfectly obvious upon the face of them, 
or upon the face of any commentary upon them, that it 
is but a very small part of their writings that are even 
asserted to be predictions. The great mass of the prophetic 
writings consists of exhortations, and a great proportion of 
them consists of history or poetry; but the vast majority, 
the immense mass of the Prophets, is professedly composed, 
not of predictions at all, but of matter which, in some way 
or other, refers to particular passing events; so that the 
question whether the prophecies do or do not contain pre- 
dictions is confined to a very small number of passages. 
It is by no means ascertained how many of these passages 
there are; and it appears from the historical account which 
‘Dr. Williams gives, that eminent writers have differed 
widely on this point. I think unless my learned friends 
succeed in refuting Dr. Williams’s facts upon the subject 
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in, the passage contained at the top of page 5—unless 
they succeed in showing that he has misrepresented history 
with regard to the number of particular predictions 
- which have been [believed in by particular persons—such 
as Bishop Kidder, Archbishop Newcome, Keith, and 
others—Dr. Williams is entitled to the benefit of the sup- 
position that that is a true and fair historical statement of 
what actually has taken place in this department of sacred 
criticism. . 

Next comes the question, What do you mean by a 
prediction? What does Dr. Williams mean when he 
says that there is no divinely inspired prediction to be 
found in the Prophets? If I mention something as being 
about to happen hereafter, which in the course of time 
accordingly comes to pass—as, for example, if I were to 
say, On such a day such a person will die at such a time 
and at such a place, and he accordingly did so, that would 
be a prediction. But when you come to speak of a person 
writing under Divine inspiration (the passage to which I 
have already referred shows that Dr. Williams believes 
that the Prophets did write under Divine inspiration, because 
he says so in so many words), the question becomes com- 
plicated; because, whatever theory you may hold about the 
mode and nature of inspiration, it is perfectly clear that 
you bring in the action of the Divine mind as well as the 
action of the prophet’s mind. The prophet, under the Divine 
influence, may use language which he himself imperfectly 
understands, but which, in the contemplation of Him who 
inspired him, may have reference to future events. Thus 
the proper notion of prediction is specific foretelling of a 
specific future event; and what Dr. Williams denies is, 
that there occur in the prophets, with some doubtful excep- 
tions, any specific foretellings of specific future events. 

Now there are two possible forms which communications 
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from the inspirer to the inspired might take. You may 
imagine that it might be said such and such an event will 
happen at such a time and place, and with such circum- 
stances: go and-announce to mankind that I have said so. 
That, my lord, is one view of what might pass between the 
Almighty and the prophet, and that would be a specific 
prediction. On the other hand, this might take place: 
The Most High, contemplating some future event, might 
so influence the prophet’s mind that he would go and say 


things which afterwards were found to refer to and be 


illustrated by that event, although they did not speci- 
fically predict it. What Dr. Williams has affirmed, and 


all that he has affirmed, is this, that, in his judgment, 


all the prophecies in the Old Testament, with some 
doubtful exceptions, belong to the second class, and not 


to the first ; that is the whole of what he has said. It is 


possible that he has put it in somewhat startling language, 
but really all that he means is this: I do not believe that 


God did say specifically to any prophet in the Old Testa- 


ment such and such a thing is going to happen—go and 
tell the world that it will happen. On the other hand, he 
says, I do believe that it was the pleasure of God to put 
into their minds thoughts, and suggest to them language, 


which possibly referred to the passing events of the day, 
or to general principles, or to other matters, but which 
| were afterwards found to correspond with the events which 


subsequently took place. 
Take an illustration of such a distinction in ordinary 
affairs. Suppose that some great statesman, such as 


Washington, had said explicitly seventy years ago, In the 


year 1861a civil war will break out in the Union, and battles 
will be fought at such and such places, with such and such 


results. If he had said that to some friend, and said, Go and 
say that I, Washington, make that statement, that would 


15 
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have been a distinct prediction on the part of the friend. 
But now suppose that Washington, knowing what was 
going to happen by any means, had conversed with his 
friend about the history and the institutions of America, 
and suppose that he had put the matter to him in such a 
way that the friend went out and used language which 
implied that the American Union would fall into great dis- 
order in consequence of the different institutions, or the 
different social conditions of the States; and suppose that — 
he had put it in the form of pregnant hints with respect to 
past events, or with respect to analogous transactions going 
on at the same time—suppose he had said in the course of 
conversation on the subject of the Union and its prospects, 
Well, the Dutch Confederation was broken up in such 
and such a way, and you will see what will happen; or 
something of that kind. If he had said that—and if he had 
said that in consequence of what Washington had said to 
him—and if it happened afterwards, that the observations 
which he so made minutely corresponded with the course ~ 
of events, that I think would raise one’s idea of the wisdom 
of the man who inspired him. You would say, it might be 
an accident, or it might be a guess which would foretel | 
some particular transaction at a particular place; but when 
a man announces a great principle, and announces its 
completion in a long series of events, and so announces it, 
that it is found to be true and to be corroborated by the 
course of events down to the most minute details, that, — 
though not, perhaps, so startling to the ordinary observer, is 
at any rate a thing infinitely deeper, and if one may pre- 
sume to judge on such a subject, infinitely more worthy 
of the inspirer of prophecy, than the mere foretelling of a 
detached particular fact. 

My lord, all that Dr. Williams has done has been to 
say, that the second form of prophecy thus described is 
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‘the form which it pleased God to adopt in all his com- 
unications to the prophets, except possibly in two or 
three instances, about which he is doubtful. Dr. Phillimore 
dmitted, when Dr. Deane was arguing on this point, that 
his second sense of prophecy had been held by various 
divines of the Church of England of great eminence. 
_ Dr. Phillimore.—No, that is a mistake. 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen—Then I have misunderstood 
‘my learned friend. 
Dr. Phillimore.—I admitted that there was a primary 
and a secondary sense held by great divines. 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—Then I will read one or two 
uthorities upon this subject, and I will show what is said 
iby several eminent divines of the Church of England upon 
‘the subject, and you will then see that the difference, if 
any, between them and Dr. Williams is a mere question 
of degree; and that’ while they think that this mode of 
explanation is to be applied only to some prophecies, he 
carries it farther, and says that he considers it applies to all. 
The first authority I will read is from Butler’s Analogy :* 
«That the showing even to a high probability, if that 
could be, that the prophets thought of some other events 
« in such and such predictions, and not those at all which 
« Christians allege to be completions of those predictions, 
or that such and such predictions are capable of being 
“ applied to other events than those to which Christians 
« would apply them, that this would not confute or destroy 
“ the force of the argument from prophecy even with regard 
« to those very instances.” ‘That appears to me to amount 
to this, that proof that the prophets used language with- 
out conscious reference to the events which that language 
predicted, would not affect the force of the argument from 
iprophecy. If the objector would gain nothing, the Divine 
* Vol. i. p. 233. 
| ; 15—2 
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can lose nothing by saying so. Then he goes on in the 
following page: “The question is, whether a series of pro- 
‘ phecy has been fulfilled in a natural or proper, that is, in 
“ any real sense of the words of it. For such completion 
is equally a proof of foresight more than human, whether 
* the prophets are or are not supposed to have understood it 
“in a different sense. I say ‘ supposed,’ for though I think 
“it clear that the prophets did not understand the full mean- 
“ ing of their predictions, it is another question how far they 
thought they did, and in what sense they understood them.” 
So that Butler’s view is this: If you could show that the 
prophecies are fulfilled in any sense which you can sup- 
pose Almighty God to have contemplated when He inspired 
those prophecies, you haye shown that those prophecies, 
were fulfilled, though the prophets themselves might not 
anticipate it, since they might not understand or know of 
its extent. But that is exactly Dr. Williams’s theory upon 
the subject, only, he says, he thinks that that happened in 
every case. 

Let me read another passage from Bishop Kidder: * 
«The Scripture may be said to be then fulfilled, not only 
“‘ when a type is made good in the antitype, and a predic- 
* tion in the event, but when a general promise is made 
good to a particular person, as it is in the case before us.” 
The case before him, my lord, is the nineteenth chapter of 
St. John and the thirty-sixth verse, which is in these 
words: “These things were done, that the Scripture might 
' be fulfilled, :A bone of him shall not be broken.” The 
Jews against whom Bishop Kidder wrote had taken the 
objection that that verse could not be supposed to refer to 
Christ, and that it was a general promise of another kind; 
but how does Bishop Kidder deal with it? He says: I do 
not suppose that when this was uttered it was intended to 

* Demonstration of the Messias, vol. ii. p, 188. 
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refer to Christ, or that the man who uttered it was con- 
scious that there was any prediction about it; but I say it 
is a general promise fulfilled to a particular person, and, 
therefore, it was a prophecy, though the man who uttered 
it did not know that it was one. This passage in the nine- 
teenth chapter of St. John and the thirty-sixth verse is one 
of the many verses which are referred to by my learned 
friends in that circuitous way on which I have already 
commented so much. Amongst the authorities for this 
count, they have referred to various proper lessons in 
which a great number of quotations from the Prophets 
occur; reference that is introduced by the words, “that 
it might be fulfilled.” Bishop Kidder says it does not 
mean more than this, it is a general promise. which 
might be fulfilled to a particular person. Bishop Kidder 
goes at great length into that. I do not wish unnecessarily 
to add to quotation, but at page 202 of the same work 
your lordship will find the same subject dilated upon and 
expounded at great length, and, indeed, it is one of the 
main principles of Bishop Kidder’s book. 

I will refer your lordship to one more quotation upon this 
subject. I mean the authority of Hey, which has been 
read to you once by my learned friend, but which I 
will take the liberty of reading again, because it appears 
to me extremely forcible, and it exactly expresses what 
I say. He says: “ The clearest possible kind of pro- 
“‘ phecy we can only imagine; we have no instances of 
“it. If an event was foretold, with all circumstances 
“of time, place, &c., and was to come to pass, there 
“would be no difficulty at all; but yet, though the 
“ completion would be miraculous, this is not the sort we 
“ meet with.”* So said Hey, and so says Dr. Williams: 
“that is not the sort;” namely, specific prediction is not 

* 1 Hey, 255. 
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the form which prophecy takes. What is the form? 
Dr. Hey* gives the following account of the Jews’ 
notions of their own prophecies :—“ But as improve- 
“ ments are uncertain, let us not suppose them; we have 
“now reason to suppose that ‘no text, or scarcely any, 
“was either cited or alluded to by our Saviour, but 
“according to the notions of the Jews then present” 
—that is to say, he thinks that our Lord’s references 
to those prophecies were made according to Jewish 
notions upon the subject, and in compliance with their 
views. “The Jews loved their law and their prophets; 
*“ they delighted to refer to them in all ways, and to place 
“them in all lights; it was their taste, and the manner 
“ of their devotion. Maimonides gives the right account 
“of this matter: Our rabbis are wont to be exceedingly 
* delighted with allegories, and to use them frequently. 
“‘ Not that they thought the allegoric sense was the mind 
“ and sense of the Scripture, but a kind of pleasant enigma 
“ raised upon the text for the entertainment of the hearer, 
“ and Aben Ezra speaks much to the same purpose: ‘They 
* “served partly to refresh the mind wearied with profounder 
“ “speculations, partly to strengthen those that staggered, 
“ «and to fillthe empty.’ Now, if it is the duty of those who 
“ teach religion” (this is Hey’s own opinion) “to become 
“all things to all men, that they may by all means save 
“some, could any one better become a Jew to the Jews 
“than by entering into their favourite mode of persua- 
“sion? It gave no authority to any sense of a passage 
“ of Scripture, because it was not understood to do so. It 
“ implied no error, no falsehood—(Christians were still to 
“ prove all things)—and it made the affinities between the 
* two dispensations, the harmony of the Divine counsels, 
“ to be more strongly perceived.” So that Hey says that 
* T Hey, 259. 
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those passages which occur in the particular verses that 
are referred to by my learned friends as authority upon 
the point were compliances with the Jewish way of quoting 
Scripture, and no more, and were not meant to be more. 
« This reasoning will receive strength from the observa- 
“ tion that this kind of alluding (or arguing, if you please) 
“ was only used to Jews, not to the Gentiles. Matthew and 
«“ John use it, and St. Paul; Luke and Mark do not; and 
“ it should be considered what difference there is between 
* the topics addressed to Agrippa, a learned Jew, and those 
“ to Felix, a Roman procurator; as also St. Paul alludes 
“ to heathen authors when he speaks to the Athenians. 
“ One thing which has occasioned difficulty in quotations 
« of prophecies” (this is very important) “ being introduced 
“ with ‘that it might be fulfilled;’ but this is mere idiom. 
« Tt means no more than & propos does in French, or than 
“our saying, ‘I dreamt of you last night, now I meet 
* you and my dream is out.’ A continual and habitual . 
“ reference to prophecy might generate or give occasion 
“to such a mode of expression.” Then he refers to the 
verse, “ Out of Egypt have I called my son,” and he says, 
“So that the meaning of that verse might be something 
“ of this kind: What a curious correspondence and analogy 
“‘ between Israel the Son of God, and Messiah the Son of 
“ God! . How affecting must be the proverbial expressions 
“ of calling out of Egypt and sending into Egypt when 
“that analogy appears! When the two similar events 
“are compared, they reflect light upon each other, and 
“ give each other new importance.” That view of Pro- 
fessor Hey’s comes very nearly indeed to the view which 
has been maintained by Dr. Williams—it is almost in 
terms the same, and I say there is no law whatever to 
forbid it, and there is nothing to show how far you are 
bound to believe in prediction as distinguished from 
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analogy.. Dr. Hey used the liberty which the law allowed, 
and Dr. Williams has imitated him in using it. 

The difference between Dr. Williams and other eminent 
writers, if any, is a difference in degree, and in degree 
only. Dr. Williams says that there are only three 
predictions of this kind at the most, although others 
may put it that there are four or five, or any other 
number. It is impossible to turn such a difference as this 
into a matter of criminal accusation. Let me conclude, by 
asking your lordship this question. If you decide against 
Dr. Williams, are you prepared to lay down for the guid- 
ance of others, whose professional position, whose property, 
whose character, and whose standing in the world may 
depend upon your decision ;—are you, I say, prepared to 
lay down how many prophecies they must understand to 
be predictions, as distinguished from types or analogies— 
in what sense they are to understand them, and what are 
the events that they are to understand them to predict? 
Unless your lordship is able to comply with that request, 
unless you are able to lay that down specifically, the result 
of condemning Dr. Williams for saying this, will be, that 
you will never be able to allow any further writing upon 
prophetical subjects to any divine in the Church of 
Hngland.* 

Before I leave this count I will add one word on the 
authorities to which your lordship is referred. You are 
referred, in the latter part of the count, to a variety of 
passages of Scripture which are supposed by my friends 
to involve the doctrine which they say we have denied. 
I think that that is the strongest illustration which the 
whole case supplies of the absolute impossibility of per- 
mitting the indictment to stand as it does. For what 
would your lordship be bound to do if you should con- 

* The Court adjourned at this point. 
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sider those passages as authorities upon which you are 
to put a judicial construction? Before you do put a 
judicial construction upon any one of them you would 
have to decide whether Bishop Burnet, Dr. Paley, 
and the other writers whom I quoted yesterday, were 
right or wrong when they said that we are not bound 
to agree in the premisses of the apostles’ arguments, 
although we must agree in their conclusions. You would 
then be bound to say whether the expression, “that it 
** might be fulfilled,” was in each particular case a conclu- 
sion which we are bound to believe, or a premiss from 
which we may lawfully dissent. You would have further 
to go into the question of various readings, and to satisfy 
your mind in every case whether or not that particular 
expression did, in that particular case, form a part of 
canonical Scripture. Indeed you would have to satisfy 
your mind, not merely upon that, but whether it was 
not an open question—whether or not it formed part of 
canonical Scripture. 

But this would be only part of your task, for as 
a preliminary measure you would have to lay down 
a complete theory as to the authorship of the four 
Gospels. I referred your lordship to Bishop Thirlwall’s 
Introduction to Schleiermacher, and to Bishop Marsh’s 
Preface to Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, and from them you may derive some slight notion 
of the extent of the controversy on which you would 
be launched upon this subject. You would have to say 
whether the Gospels as we have them, in which occur 
the words, “that it might be fulfilled,” were originally 
written in Greek? Whether the—language in which 
they were written, whether Greek or not, was verbally 
inspired? If it was verbally inspired, then you would 
have to say whether the expression, “ that it might be ful- 
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“ filled,” is an inspired translation of that inspired original ? 
In short, if you once admit that Scripture is to be quoted 
as authority, where are you to stop short of this conclusion, 
that you will have, whenever you are called upon to do so, 
to give an authoritative commentary having the force of 
law upon every single expression which occurs throughout 
the Bible. You must also pronounce with authority upon 
every critical question, as to the date, the authorship, and 
the language of the original canonical Scriptures, and the 
degree of their correspondence with the authorized version, 
which can throw any light upon the question of the exact 
meaning of the specific texts which are read im chur). 
If that is not a reductio ad absurdum, 1 do not’ know what 
argument could be so regarded. 

Now, my lord, I will address myself to the ninth and 
tenth counts, and I must consider them together, because 
substantially they come to much the same thing. They 
charge the following offences:—First, a denial that 
Jonah was a historical person; secondly, a denial that 
Jonah wrote the Book of Jonah; thirdly, a denial that 
Daniel wrote the Book of Daniel; and lastly, a denial that 
the Books of Daniel, Jonah, Revelation, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and the second Epistle of St. Peter, are 
canonical books. (I put these together, because the charges 
are all of the same nature.) Those are the four charges 
which are included in the ninth and tenth counts. Now 
of those four charges, the first, which charges a denial that 
Jonah was a historical person; the second, which charges 
a denial that Jonah wrote the Book of Jonah; and the 
fourth, which charges a denial that the books mentioned 
are canonical books,—are false in fact: The third, which 
charges a denial that Daniel wrote the Book of Daniel, 
though true in fact, is bad in law. 

To begin with the questions of fact, let me look first at 
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the ninth count, which charges Dr. Williams with saying 
that the Prophet Jonah was not a real historical person, 
and that he did not write the book which is said to have 
been written by him, and incorporated in canonical Scrip- 
ture. What is the evidence in support of that charge? 
It is contained in this passage: “It provokes a smile on 
“ serious topics to observe the zeal with which our critic” 
(that is, Baron Bunsen) “ vindicates the personality of 
« Jonah, and the originality of his hymn (the latter being 
« generally thought doubtful) ”—Dr. Williams does not say 
that the former, i. ¢. the personality of Jonah, is thought 
doubtful. The distinctive “ latter” implies the contrary— 
«‘ while he proceeds to explain that the narrative of our 
“ book in which the hymn is embodied, contains a late 
« legend founded on misconception. One can imagine the 
“ cheers which the opening of such an essay might evoke 
“ in some of our own circles, changing into indignation as 
“ the distinguished foreigner developed his views.” That 
is a remark which I think this prosecution, amongst other 
things, completely bears out. “ After this he might speak 
“ more gently of mythical theories.” That, they say, denies 
the personality of Jonah, and denies that Jonah wrote the 
Book of Jonah. My lord, it says nothing of the kind, it 
simply smiles at Baron Bunsen’s inconsistency in the way 
in which he criticises Jonah. What Dr. Williams says is 
this: You, Baron Bunsen, are inconsistent, and your in- 
consistency is rather amusing, for you begin by saying 
that Jonah was a real person, and you end by saying that 
the Book of Jonah is a legend, so that you believe in 
his existence as a real person upon the authority of 
what you admit to be a legend. That, he says, is an 
amusing inconsistency; and this is a mere passing remark, 
which gives no expression whatever of Dr. Williams’s 
own opinion as to the personality or otherwise of Jonah. 
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He has never disputed it in the least; as Dr. Deane 
pointed out to your lordship in his address, upon other 
occasions he has asserted it. 

I come next to the second charge, namely, a denial that 
Jonah wrote the Book of Jonah. My lord, Dr. Williams has 
said nothing whatever on the subject. He says, indeed, that 
some have thought that the hymn contained in the Book of 
Jonah is not original. He does not say that Jonah 
did not write the Book of Jonah, and why does he not say 
so? For the best of all reasons—because he has no 
opinion upon the subject, and no evidence upon which to 
found an opinion as to who did write the Book of Jonah. 
He certainly has not said that Jonah did not. But even if 
che had said so, he would not have denied anything the 
Church of England in any place professes to affirm. 

Then I come to the denial that Daniel wrote the Book 
of Daniel. Dr. Williams certainly does deny that the — 
Prophet Daniel wrote the Book of Daniel as we now have 
it. As to his other observations about Daniel, I shall 
consider them under the next head, which charges a denial 
of the canonicity of Daniel. For the present, I confine 
myself to the question of authorship, and I affirm that 
according to the doctrine, of the Church of England, the 
authorship of particular books is a perfectly open question. 
The fact that it is an open question is proved by the 
absence from the Articles and Formularies of any authori- 
tative declaration on the subject. The reason why it was 
left open is, that the Church of England receives the 
Bible upon historical and critical. grounds, as I have 
shown over and over again; and the consequence of 
that is, that the church has always allowed its ministers 
to discuss freely the question whether or not particular 
men did in point of fact write particular books. I will 
show, that about the time of the Reformation, it was a 
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common charge brought against the Church of England 
that it showed a culpable laxity in that respect, and did 
not enforce upon its clergy, and did not venture to profess 
on its own account, a belief in the authorship of particular 
books by particular men. Well-known passages in 
Eusebius and elsewhere prove that discussions on’ this 
subject had prevailed from the earliest ages of the church, 
and there is reason to think that the Thirty-nine Articles 
were drawn up purposely in such a way as to leave open all 
the questions then discussed. 

In proof of this, let me call your attention for a 
moment to the sixth Article of Religion, upon the words 
of which this charge is founded. The church there 
professes to receive as canonical those books of the Old 
and New Testament of whose authority there was 
never any doubt in the church. And farther on, it 
says of the books of the New Testament, “as they are 
“ commonly received, we do receive and account them 
« canonical.” Your lordship knows (it is an elementary 
fact which every one, who is in the least acquainted with 
theology, is well’ aware of) that the books of the New 
Testament were divided into two classes, the ouoAoyoupéva, 
which were recognized by all, and the avriAeyouéva, 
which were recognized by some; and it was made a 
charge against the Church of England at that time (and 
Iam not sure that the charge, such as it was, was not 
perfectly well founded), that those phrases in the article 
were expressly employed for the purpose of leaving the 
question as to the authenticity, and even as to the authority 
of the books called avriAeyoueva unsettled. It is incre- 
dible that the framers of the article should have abstained 
from giving a list of the New Testament books, if they 
thought their authenticity was perfectly clear, merely for 
the purpose of saving a few lines of print, when they had 
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given a list of the books which they considered canonical 
in the Old Testament. I will read a few extracts upon 
that point, and I think, when I have read them, they will 
leave very little doubt in your lordship’s mind as to the 
correctness of what I have said. The first is from 
» Chillingworth.* Chillingworth says: “ And though the 
“‘ books of the prophets were not written by themselves” 
(people charged Luther with saying the prophets did not 
write their own books}, “but by their disciples, yet it 
“does not follow that they were written casually.” The 
objection is, What do you members of the Church of 
England think of that doctrine on the part of Luther? 
And what Chillingworth says is, “Though the books of 
“the prophets were not written by themselves, but by 
“their disciples, yet it does not follow that they were 
“‘ written casually, though I hope you will not damn all 
*¢ for heretics that say some books were written casually. 
*‘ Neither is there any reason they should the sooner be 
* called in question for being written by their disciples, 
** seeing, being so written, they had attestation from them- 
« selves.” Chillingworth therefore admits it to be his 
opinion, and therefore admits on behalf of the Church of 
England (so far as he could represent it), that it was the 
current opinion among the divines of the Church of 
England at that time that the books of the prophets were 
written, not by themselves, but by their disciples. 

Look at another authority. I told your lordship yester- 
day that Baxter published a tract in which he gives what 
he calls his “ sense of the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
“land,” declaring how far he agrees with and how far he 
dissents from them.f Upon the sixth article, in reference 
to those words, “ of which there never was any doubt in 
“the church,” he adds this exposition, as he calls it, “not 

* Chillingworth, p 90. { Practical Works, vol. xv. P. 530. 
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: 

“excluding the Epistle to the Hebrews, James, 2nd of 
“ Peter, Jude, 2nd and 3rd of John, and. Revelations, 
** which divers churches long doubted of.” That is to say, 
when I sign that article, I do not mean to exclude my 
belief that those books are canonical books; and _ that 
obviously suggests, that if he had not said so, persons 
might naturally think that he did in point of fact exclude 
them. 

Next I will read another short extract from Chilling- 
worth. Knott had said: “ What books of Scripture 
“ the Protestants of England do hold for canonical books, 
“it is not easy to see.” Then he says: “In the 
“ New Testament” (he had spoken before of the Old 
Testament), “ by the same rule divers books must be dis- 
“ canonized, to wit, all those of which some ancients have 
“ doubted.” And Chillingworth argues upon that at some 
length. He says: “ We receive all the books of the New 
« Testament as they are commonly received.” That is, we 
receive them, as you receive them; but then he makes this 
remark farther on, which is very important: “ We do not 
“ profess ourselves so absolutely and undoubtedly certain 
“ of those books which have been doubted as of those 
« that never have.” * 

There are two other authorities with which I shall have 
to trouble your lordship, and they will be the last upon 
this subject. One is Fulke, who was Master of a College 
at Cambridge (Catherine Hall), and published a defence ‘of 
the Binsliah translation of the Scriptures against the 
Roman Catholic attacks upon it, somewhere haat the 
time of the Reformation.f, Fulke says: “ If you” (that 
is, his opponent, Martin,) “ know so well that the authority 
«‘ of the canonical Scripture standeth not upon the cer- 
« tainty of the author, as indeed it doth not for the books 

* Page 91, + Fulke’s Defence (Parker Society), p. 32. 
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“of Judges, of Ruth, of Samuel, the latter of the Kings, 
“ &., who can certainly affirm by whom they were 
“ written?” Then he goes on to some other matters, but 

tthat expression shows he thought the authorship of these 
books was immaterial. In another passage he says: “ No 
“ more do we” (2. e. the Church of England in general), 
“ which doubt whether the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
** written by St. Paul”—(and the proof that they doubted it 
was that in the earlier versions of the Bible, authorized or 
adopted by the Church of England—not King James’s 
version—the Epistle to the Hebrews was not entitled the 
“ Epistle of St. Paul to the Hebrews,” but simply the 
« Epistle to the Hebrews ”)—“ seeing we are persuaded 
“it was written either by St. Barnabas, or by St. Luke, 
“ or by St. Clement, as the ancient writers thought, or by 
“ some other of the Apostles and Evangelists; we make 
“no question but it is apostolical, and of equal authority 
‘* with the other Holy Scriptures.” 

My lord, one more authority upon this point, and I have 
done; that is the authority of Bishop Kidder in his 
Demonstration of the Messias.* In it there occurs this 
passage; and your lordship will do well to compare it with 
the remarks made either by Baron Bunsen or Dr. Williams 
(it does not matter which) upon the authorship of 
Zechariah. Bishop Kidder says :—“ That Jeremy wrote 
“the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth chapters in Zechary, is a very probable opinion. 
« This is certain, that such things are contained in those 
“ chapters, as agree well with the time of Jeremy, but by 
“ no means with that of Zechary.” Therefore his opinion 
is this: Whoever wrote those chapters of Zechariah, it was 
not Zechariah, because it does not agree with his time. Thus, 
my lord, you have here the authority of a very eminent 

* Vol. ii, p. 199. 
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divine, and an author, who wrote with great acceptation 
upon prophecy; you have an express declaration of his 
opinion that six chapters of the book of Zechariah were 
not written by the Prophet Zechariah at all, but were 
written by some other person—possibly the Prophet. 
Jeremiah. That criticism was allowed 160 years ago, 
when criticism was in a comparatively infant state. I say 
it is monstrous after that to make it a heresy to deny that 
Daniel wrote the Book of Daniel. How are you to draw 
‘the line between one prophet and another, and say, You 
may doubt the authorship of Zechariah, and may not 
doubt the authorship of Daniel ? 

There is one other authority upon this subject, which, I 
am happy to say, does not involve the reading of an 
extract, but which I submit to the court is almost con- 
clusive; and that is the authority of the prosecutors them- 
selves. The charging part of the tenth count, which 
charges a denial of the canonicity of certain books of the 
‘New Testament, is in these words: “ You did advisedly 
“maintain and affirm the doctrine, position, and opinion, 
“that the portion of Holy Scripture usually called the 
© Revelation of St. John the Divine, the Epistle usually 
“ called the Epistle to the Hebrews,” and so forth, “are not 
© respectively parts of Holy Scripture.” They do not ven- 
ture to allege that we maintain and affirm that the Second 
Epistle of Peter was not written by Peter; they do not 
charge that as a heresy, though Dr. Williams does cer- 
tainly maintain and affirm it. They do not say you are 
bound to believe that Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; you are bound to believe that John wrote the 
‘Revelation, and that Peter wrote the Second Epistle of 
Peter. But if that is an open question, how can you 
‘possibly say it is heresy to doubt that Jonah wrote Jonah, 


or that Daniel wrote Daniel? It does not even stop there. 
16 
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They put it thus (which is a most extraordinary device) ; 
they say: True it is, you may deny the authenticity of these 
books; but if you do, that denial will be a constructive 
denial of their canonicity. Now, I defy any one to show 
a single passage referring to the Revelation and the other 
books of the New Testament in which Dr. Williams says 
anything that can be construed to reflect upon their 
canonicity, except the expressions in which he denies that 
they were written by the persons to whom they are usually 
ascribed; and the very form of pleading which they have 
adopted shows that that is an open question. 

The passages on which the tenth count is based really 
amount to nothing more than a repetition (I do not wish 
to draw a line between Baron Bunsen and Dr. Williams) 
of Dr. Williams’s remarks upon Baron Bunsen’s criticisms. 
He says: “ By making the fourth Gospel the latest of all 
“our genuine books, he accounts for its style (so much 
“ more Greek than the Apocalypse), and explains many 
“passages. The verse, ‘And no man hath ascended up 
« ¢ to heaven, but He that came down,’ is intelligible as a 
“ free comment, near the end of the first century; but has 
“no meaning in our Lord’s mouth at a time when the 
« Ascension had not been heard of.” What is the harm 
of saying that? He does not deny that the Gospel of 
St. John was written by St. John; he believes it, and what 
objection can there be to saying, “St. John wrote the 
* Gospel after writing the Revelation,” which Dr. Williams 
also believes him to have written? Then he goes on to 
say: “So the Apocalypse, if taken as a series of poetical 
‘visions which represent the outpouring of the vials 
“of wrath upon the city where the Lord was slain, 
“ ceases to be a riddle.” If that is to be a heresy, if 
your lordship is to say what is or is not a proper interpre- 
tation of the Book of Revelation, the Ecclesiastical Courts 
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will have plenty of business; for it is a very old remark, 
that if the Book of Revelation does not find a man mad, it 
generally leaves him so. I think one may venture to make 
this assertion with some confidence, that whatever else the 
Book of Revelation may be, it is not a history of plain 
matters of fact, it is a series of visions, and these visions 
are highly poetical. What they refer to, whether as Baron 
Bunsen thinks, and Dr. Williams also seems inclined to 
think, to Jerusalem, either at the time when it was destroyed 
or at the present period, is a question upon which every 
one has exercised. his ingenuity for three centuries. Then 
what does he say about the Epistle to the Hebrews ? Simply 
that it was not St. Paul’s; and I have shown from Fulke 
that the fact that the Church of England did not believe 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to have been written by 
St. Paul, was one of the charges brought against it at 
the time of the Reformation by the Roman Catholics, It 
might or might not have been written by an early father; 
it is a mere conjecture who wrote it. Then as to the 
Second Epistle of Peter, he says: “ Having alike external 
“and internal evidence against its genuineness, it is neces- 
** sarily surrendered as a whole.” What does that mean? 
It means it is not a genuine Epistle of St. Peter. He does 
not deny that it is a canonical book, but what he says is 
this—I do not believe that St. Peter wrote it. 

That being so, what is it they impute to him? They 
impute that he denies the canonicity of these books. My 
lord, I say that denial is purely constructive and inferen- 
tial. He has not denied the canonicity of these books 3 he 
professes his belief in it, in the plain literal sense of the 
words—the sense adopted by so eminent an advocate of 
the highest theory of inspiration as Dr. Chalmers, in the 
passage I read to your lordship in the early part of this 
speech. What, then, is their argument? it is this: You 
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say things which lead us to think that if you had had to 
frame the canon, you would not have included these books 
in the list. Dr. Williams’s answer to that is, the forma- 
tion of the canon is emphatically the task of the church. 
If you read the sixth and seventh Articles of Religion, 
you will find throughout they proceed on that supposition: 
“We do receive and account as canonical those books 
“ of whose authority was never any doubt in the church.” 
That is to say, there are in the church certain sacred 
books. There is a dispute between us and the Church 
of Rome whether or no the apocryphal books are or are 
not to be received as sacred books. Therefore in this 
list we specify the books to which we intend to appeal as 
authority in matters of faith. Dr. Williams says: That 
‘is a question for you; you have entertained and decided 
it. What your reasons for so deciding it may have been I 
am not to inquire. You had full authority to decide and 
deal with it; you have decided and dealt with it, and I 
entirely accept your decision. I am perfectly satisfied with 
it. I have no reason to complain of it. Surely that is 
intelligible. 

The Church of England says we do receive and account 
these works as canonical; it nowhere lays down any 
reason why it does so. It nowhere says, Every canonical 
book has such and such attributes, and none but these 
books have those attributes. The Westminister Confes- 
sion does say that. It says, Under the name of Holy 
Scripture, or the word of God written, are contained the 
canonical books; and it goes on to say that the books 
called Apocrypha, not being of Divine inspiration, are no 
part of the canon of Scripture. The Church of England 
says nothing of the kind; it simply says, “ These speci- 
“ fied books are canonical; those others are not.” What. 
does it mean by that? Those are the books* we ‘refer to 
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and read as authoritative on the subject-matter of 
them. Dr. Williams says, Be it so; I am perfectly 
contented. 

But possibly they will argue, Your criticisms on these 
books are an attack on their authority, and that authority is 
recognized by the sixth Article of Religion. The strongest 
evidence in favour of this is to be found in Dr. Williams’s 
observations on the Book of Daniel. . If the essay con- 
tains any constructive denial whatever of the authority 
of any canonical book, it must be founded upon what he 
has said about Daniel. What, then, has he said about 
Daniel? He has said that the book was not written by 
the prophet; he has said that, in his judgment, it was 
written at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and that so 
far from being a prophecy of future events, it is for the 
most part a history of past events, given in the form 
of prophecy; and that opinion he has founded upon 
certain words which occur in it—upon certain circum- 
stances already stated to your lordship, with reference to 
its.place in the Jewish canon, and other matters, to which 
it is needless to refer. Now, they argue thus: If the 
framers of the canon had thought that, or if the Church 
of England had thought that, they would never have 
included Daniel in the canon. Therefore when you 
say that, you exclude Daniel from the canon. That, my 
lord, is what the argument on the other side must be. 

There are three distinct answers to it. The first an- 
swer is, that any denial of the canonicity of these books, 
for which a man can be made criminally responsible, 
must be express or by necessary inference: and that here 
there is neither an express denial, nor a denial by neces- 
sary inference. My lord, that the denial ought. to be 
express—that a man is not to have heresy thrust into his 
mouth by others, by their interpretation of his observa- 
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tions—is a proposition for which I can appeal to very high 
authority in this court,—the authority of my friend, who is 
counsel on the other side, in the eloquent address which he 
made in the case of Archdeacon Denison. Dr. Phillimore 
said: “ It is true Dr. Bayford says you don’t say as I say 
“ you do; but you ought to say so; it is my logical deduc- 
“ tion from your premisses ; and I have a right to proceed 
“ against you and to convict you. I deny this doctrine 
“ altogether. It is the worst doctrine of persecution. What 
did the Church of Rome say when she burnt and executed 
“‘ the people for holding what she said was unsound doc- 
*trine? The people said, ‘ We don’t hold that doctrine.” 
“ She replied, ‘No, but you hold a doctrine which will 
* «lead to it.’ That is the whole doctrine of persecution 
all over the world. And here is the archdeacon of the 
“ diocese to be tried, punished, and deprived, not for what 
“he had said, for Dr. Bayford admitted that the arch- 
* deacon had indignantly denied the charge; but they said, 
© ¢ We will throw it in your mouth and make you say it.’ 
“IT Jay down the contrary proposition in the strongest 
“manner. No man has a right to be proceeded against 
for statements of doctrine which he plainly and distinctly 
“* disavows.” * 

Then, my lord, I say here Dr. Williams plainly and 
distinctly disavows the charge that he disbelieves in the 
canonicity of these books; and he plainly and distinctly 
disavows it, because he does believe, in the plain, strict 
grammatical sense of the word, that these books form a 
part of that Holy Scripture which was recognized by the 
Jews, which was afterwards recognized by the church at 
large, and which was adopted and ratified by the Church 
of England, resting upon the tradition of the Jews and the 
early church. 

* Denison Case, p. 259-60. 
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That, I say, is the first answer: the second answer is this: 
There is no reason to suppose that the authors of the 
Canon and the Articles would have excluded Daniel from 
the canon if they had been of Dr. Williams’s opinion as 
to its date and authorship. And-why not? Because 
they do not appear to have had any distinct theory about 
the specific differentia, or characteristic mark of the canoni- 
cal books; on the contrary, they took the authority of the 
Jews on the subject as conclusive. There is no evidence 
that they had any theory whatever on the subject; they 
simply said, We believe that those who had the opportu- 
nity of knowing, stamped these books as sacred writings, 
and we accept them on their authority. There is a very 
remarkable passage in Chillingworth which I must read 
to you upon this subject, and it is the last which I shall 
have occasion to read from his works.* Knott objects as 
follows: 

“ And Luther (if Protestants will be content that he be in 
“ the church) saith, ‘ The Jews place the book of Esther in 
*¢the canon, which yet, if I might judge, doth rather 
«© «deserve to be put out of the canon.’ And of Ecélesiastes 
“he saith, ‘ This book is not full; there are in it many 
“abrupt things. He wants boots and spurs, that is, he 
«hath no perfect sentence; he rides upon a long reed, like 
«* me when I was in the monastery.’ And much more is to 
“be read in him; who saith further, that the said book 
*‘ was not written by Solomon, but by Syrach, in the time 
“‘ of Maccabees, and that it is, like the Talmud (the Jews’ 
“* Bible) out of many books heaped into one work, perhaps 
“ out of the library of King Ptolemeus. And further he 
‘* saith, that he doth not believe all to have been done that 
* there is set down. And he teacheth the Book of Job to 
“ be, as it were, an argument for a fable (or comedy), to set 


* Chillingworth, p. 67. 
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“ before us an example of patience. And he delivers this 
“ general censure of the prophets’ books: ‘The sermons of no 
“ € prophet were written whole and perfect; but their disciples 
“ « and auditors snatched now one’sentence and then another, 
“ and so put them all into one book, and by this means the 
«“ < Bible was conserved.’” That is a charge which Knott 
brought against Protestants in general, and the Church of 
England. in particular; and this is the way in which 
Chillingworth dealt with it:* “ Luther’s censures of Eccle- 
“ siastes, Job, and the Prophets, though you make such 
“ tragedies with them, I see none of them but is capable of 
“a tolerable construction, and far from having in them 
“any fundamental heresy. He that condemns him for 
“saying the book of Ecclesiastes is not full, that it 
“hath many abrupt. things, condemns him, for aught 
“ I can see, for speaking truth. And the rest of the cen- 
“sure is but a bold and blunt expression of the same 
“ things. The Book of Job may be a true history, and yet, 
“as many true stories are, have been an argument of a 
“ fable to set before us an example of patience.” Then 
follows the remark I read before, that though the books of 
the Prophets were not written by themselves, but by their 
disciples, yet it does not follow that they were not written 
by their authority. Chillingworth thus justifies Luther for 
having said about Ecclesiastes much stronger things than 
Dr. Williams has said about Daniel. 

Now let me call your lordship’s attention to another 
parallel, which, considered merely as a-literary curiosity, 
is entitled to some attention; I mean the treatment of 
Daniel by Dr. Williams, as compared with the treatment 
of the Book of Job by Bishop Warburton.t When you see 
how each is treated, I think it will be impossible to deny 
that i? the one writer be guilty of heresy, the other must have * 

* Page 90. t Divine Legation, vol. v. pp. 10-126. 
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been equally euilty. Warburton’s argument was directed 
to show that the Book of Job was an allegory, and not a 
history, as was usually supposed. He says it is an alle- 
gory thrown into the form of adrama. The method of 
his argument is also precisely the same. He says, here 
are Syriac words, and so on; and he argues, learnedly 
and elaborately, that the book was probably written during 
the Captivity. He says, in substance, there are circum- 
stances which lead me to suppose that Job is a mere alle- 
‘ gory; that is the general result of my critical judgment of 
the whole performance. I take a view as to the class of 
literature to which it belongs different from that ordinarily 
taken; and my own notion is that it was written from 
materials collected during the Captivity. The parallel is 
curiously minute in the details. 

Dr. Williams is prosecuted as a heretic for saying that 
Daniel was not the writer of the Book of Daniel, and that 
it is not a prophecy, but a history, thrown into the form of 
a prophecy. Warburton says that Job was not written by 
Moses, nor in the time of Moses ; and that it is not a history, 
as is usually supposed, but an allegory, in a dramatic 
form. 

Dr. Williams distinguishes between the man Daniel and 
the Book of Daniel. He says, I have no doubt there was 
a man Daniel; the book, though in the form of a pro-, 
phecy, is a poetical history, of which the man Daniel is 
made the hero. In the same way, Warburton distinguishes 
between the man Job and the Book of J ob. He says, No 
doubt there was a man Job, who lived in early times, and 
the book is founded upon his history; but it does not follow 
that he was the author; and he argues that one was very 
much Jater than the other. As to the reference to J ob in 
Ezekiel, he says it does not prove that the Book of Job 
was then written, as Ezekiel may have alluded to Job as a 
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character in history, long before the drama which bears 
his name was written, which, according to Warburton’s 
view, was after the time of Ezekiel. 

Dr. Williams says of the Book of Daniel: “ Starting, 
“ like many a patriot bard of our own, from a name tra- 
* ditionally sacred, the writer used it, with no deceptive 
“ intention, as a dramatic form, which dignified his en- 
“‘ couragement of his countrymen in their great struggle 
“ against Antiochus.” That is Dr. Williams’s view of 
Daniel; what is Warburton’s view of Job? “It was the 
general practice of dramatic writers of the serious kind 
* to choose an illustrious character or celebrated adven- 
“ture for the subject of the piece, in order to give the 
* poem its due dignity and weight.” 

Dr. Williams says of the Book of Daniel, usually sup- 
posed to be prophetical: “The book contains no predic- 
“ tions except by analogy and type, but it may not the 
“less, with some of the latest Psalms, have nerved the 
*“ men of Israel when they turned to flight the armies of 
“ the aliens.” Warburton says of the Book of Job, usually 
supposed to be historical, that “he does not scruple to 
“espouse the cause of those who conclude the whole 
“to be dramatical.” And he afterwards argues that the 
object of the book was to represent the return of 
the Jews from captivity, and that it was written by 
Ezra for their instruction and encouragement on that 
occasion. 

The result is that, for every single opinion of Dr. Wil- 
liams in the one book, there is a corresponding opinion of 
Bishop Warburton in the other. I say those two parallels 
are so complete that you could hardly find any undesigned 
coincidence more strong. If Warburton had a right to 
say that of the one book—and there is no article which 
forbade him, it is impossible to deny that Dr. Williams 
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had an equal right to say analogous things of the 
other.* 

My lord, if that is not so, where is the line to be drawn? 
The very object of this prosecution is to seat the Bible 
upon a pinnacle, to secure it from all criticism whatever. 
If so, Job must stand on the same pinnacle as Daniel, and 
it must be as wrong to interfere with the preconceived 
notions entertained of the Book of Job, as it can be to 
interfere with preconceived notions with respect to the 
Book of Daniel. If you do not admit that—if you begin 
drawing distinctions between Job and Daniel—then I 
defy the prosecutors to stop short of that full liberty of 
criticism and interpretation which I have claimed for the 
church. If, on the contrary, all books of Scripture are on 
one level, then Warburton’s authority is precisely in point, 
to show there is no conclusive, authoritative interpretation 
of any particular book by which all the members of the 
church are bound to abide. 

I will carry this a little farther. They say, you im- 
peach the authority of these books; and they rely, I 
suppose, on the use of the word “authority” in the article. 
My lord, Dr. Williams does not impeach their authority ; 
he explains their meaning. And let me now go back for 
a moment, as it is a very important point, to the meaning 
of that word “ authority,” which I designedly passed over 
in discussing the sixth article. Does it mean that the 
Church of England thinks that every statement in the 
Bible is true? Certainly not; for I showed your lordship 
yesterday, by reference to numerous eminent divines, 
that no such opinion was the opinion of the church. Does 
it think that every statement in the Bible must be taken to 
be true? Certainly not, for the same reason; and also 


* For Dr. Arnold’s opinion of the Book of Daniel, see note B at the 
end. The passage was read by Dr. Deane in his reply. 
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because, as Chillingworth remarks, there are in the Bible 
millions of historical facts which people are neither bound 
to know nor to believe. Then, if it does not mean that, 
what does it mean? Inacourt of law, I do not think we 
need go very far for its meaning. I say it means what the 
same word means in the mouth of my friend, in your lord- 
ship’s mouth, in the mouth of every one engaged in the 
_ administration of justice in their different stations. Do we 
not constantly talk of certain books as books of “ authority?” 
Is it not a sort of vow designata, by which those books are 
denoted to which courts of law appeal, and from which 
they extract the materials of their decisions? My lord, in 
strictness of speech, authority means power: power cannot 
reside in a book—it must reside in a man or collection of 
men. It resides in the government, whatever that govern- 
ment is; in the supreme ruler of the church, whoever that 
supreme ruler is. In England, the legislative power resides 
in Parliament and Convocation ; the judicial power, in 
your lordship; the executive power, in the different minis- 
ters of the church. Now in what sense are the books 
mentioned in the sixth article books of authority? In 
what sense can they themselves be authorities? Simply 
in this sense—that they are recognized by those who have 
the power in themselves—by those who have the power to 
compel obedience on the part of others as binding upon the 
conscience of the supreme government, and as the guides 
by which the decisions both of the legislature and the 
judges are to be directed. My lord, it is hardly as a 
parallel—rather as a different illustration of the same 
principle—that I appeal to the various books which 
are considered authorities in this court and in this hall. 
Would it not be perfectly true to say of Coke and Hale, 
and the Year Books, and all the Law Reports from the time 
when they were first instituted to the present day, these 
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are books of whose authority there never was any doubt 
in Westminster Hall? Yet would any one say, because 
you attribute to those books “ authority”—because you 
say they are books of undoubted authority—you mean 
that every word they contain is absolutely true, or pledge 
yourself to any particular theory about their authorship or 
the time they were written? What is it that gives them 
authority in the sense I have been describing? Nothing 
but their recognition by the courts. That is the source of 
their authority in the only sense in which books can have 
it. The reason why the supreme government chooses to 
be guided by those books is another thing—an entirely 
different question; no doubt it proceeds on some estimate 
of their inherent merits; but the reason why those who 
are subject to the government are to obey them is because 
the government says they must. So long as they obey the 
orders of Parliament and Convocation, they have nothing 
to do with the reasons which induced Parliament and Con- 
vocation to give those orders. If it had been intended 
to compel assent, not only to the law, but to the reasons 
which induced the legislature to make the law, those 
reasons would have been stated in the article. As they 
are not stated, the question what they may have been is 
open. ! 

I do not mean to say anything so monstrous as this— 
that Parliament and Convocation can alter’ conscientious 
obligations ; that they can make truth into falsehood, right 
into wrong; but though they cannot make truth into 
falsehood, or right into wrong—though they cannot bind 
the consciences of men to anything else except obedience, 
I say they can make anything law. To put an impossible 
case, which tests the principle, suppose Parliament and 
Convocation were to hold that the Bible teaches atheism, 
there can be no question that your lordship sitting there 
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would be obliged to enforce that construction. You would 
say, I am bound by the law; the law says so—there is an 
end of the matter; and undoubtedly that would be so. 
Of course it would then become the conscientious duty of 
every honest man to have nothing to do with the Church 
of England; but the law would be law if enacted by 
authority, whatever consequences it might involve. That 
is the only relation in which, from the very necessity of 
the case, it is possible or conceivable that the Established 
Church and the Bible can stand to each other. It is 
exactly as if an authorized catalogue of Reports were 
drawn up by the courts of common law; as if they said, 
we declare that these books put into this list contain all 
the law of the land, and no man is to be forced to do 
anything which is not therein required. If that were 
done—and it is perfectly possible that it might be done— 
that list would be precisely analogous to the canon of 
Scripture. I am not speaking of the conscientious position 
_ of clergymen, but of the legal position of the Bible and the 
Church of England. 

Suppose such a list included a book with which your 
lordship is well acquainted—I mean Fleta 

Dean of the Arches.—You will see that several of the old 
Reports were expressly so designated by the judges. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—That strengthens my argument. 

Dean of the Arches.—It may do so. I only say the fact 
is so. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—Suppose the judges had said, we 
will have nothing to do with any other Reports. 

Dean of the Arches.—It was expressly so stated. The 
judges said, we allow these books to be published as 
authentic Reports. 

Mr, Fitzjames Stephen.—That is exactly an illustration 
of what IJ mean. Now, suppose they had put such a 
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certificate upon Fleta. The common opinion is that eta 
was written by an unfortunate member of our profession 
when he was confined in the Fleet prison, in the reign 
of Edward the First. Suppose some one should con- 
sider that Fleta was written by a man named Fleta in the 
reign of Edward the Third, would that shake the authority 
of the book? Not in the least. Perhaps, indeed, if the 
judges had known that fact when they certified Fleta it 
might have been another thing. It might have acted one 
way or the other. But when the list was once made they 
would be sure to say, we do not care by whom the book 
was written, or where or how it was written; we certified 
it as authoritative, and any subsequent discovery of the 
authorship does not shake the authority of the book. So, 
too, a person would be able to quote the book and say, I do 
not care who wrote it, or when or where it was written: 
what I look to is that the judges have put their certificate 
to it. I have a right to quote from it in these courts, and 
the judges are bound to pay attention to what I quote 
from it. 

That, I say, is the sense in which the word “ autho- 
rity” is used in this article, viz. legal authority. I 
am not speaking of the conscientious obligations under 
which men lie towards Scripture, which is quite another 
thing, but its legal authority rests upon recognition by 
the church; and if you compare the phraseology of the 
Articles and the phraseology of the Westminster Confes- 
sion upon this point, you will see they are as different 
as possible, you will throughout see the Church of England 
says: “ Wu do receive and account as canonical these 
<‘ books of whose authority there never was any doubt IN THE 
«‘ Cuurcn,” and so forth. There is not a word of that in the 
Westminster Confession ; on the contrary, they put it as a 


thing which resides in the book itself. They say: “The 
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* authority of the Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be 
* believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of 
“ any man, or church, but wholly upon God.” In fact, they 
strive against nature itself; ‘they try to make the Bible 
more than a book—they try to make it a living thing—the 
judge and the governor of the church, which, in the nature 
of things, is an impossibility. 

So much for the ninth and tenth counts. And now 
I come to the eleventh count. The eleventh count 
charges that Dr. Williams “ did advisedly maintain and 
“ affirm that the statements of Holy Scripture, as to 
“ historical facts, may be read and understood in a wholly 
“ fiourative sense, and in a non-natural sense of the plain 
“ words and purport thereof.” 

In support of that allegation, it quotes a variety of illus- 
trations and statements cited, with more or less sympathy, 
by Dr. Williams from Baron Bunsen. — 

Let mie say a word here (I shatl have occasion to do it 
more expressly hereafter) upon the relation of these two 
persons. I do not wish to read through and comment upon 
these passages; but if you look through them I think you 
will see that Dr.. Williams does not commit himself to the 
accuracy of any one of Baron Bunsen’s opinions ;—that he 
refers to them as conjectures, and, from the nature of the 
case, conjectures only. What he does commit himself to 
is this,—he goes so far as to say, I feel a sympathy 
for this mode of explaining particular passages of the 
Bible. As to Baron Bunsen’s opinions, I say he has no 
responsibility whatever; because, as you will see from the 
nature of the case, they are treated by Dr. Williams as 

conjectures, and they are suggested by Baron Bunsen as: 
conjectures. In the passage, “The avenger who slew the 
“ first-born MAY have been the Bedouin host,” he does not 
say it was so, but only suggests that it may have been. 
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Now, so far as Dr. Williams is responsible for these 
passages at all, he is responsible for the principle of 
the criticisms which they contain; not for the application 
of the principle. With that observation upon the matter, 
I will now proceed to the consideration of the passages 
relied upon in this count, which appear to have caused 
a greater degree of surprise—I am bound to say a greater 
degree of ignorant surprise—among those who have read it, 
than almost any other passage in the work. 

The charge is that Dr. Williams “did maintain and 
* affirm that the statements of Holy Scripture as to historical 
* facts may be read and understood in a wholly figurative 
“sense.” If that was Dr. Williams’s doctrine, what an 
absurd way he took of expressing it by simply quoting 
those passages from Baron Bunsen; and if the Church 
of England had meant to condemn that doctrine, what an 
absurd way they took of condemning it, by saying, “ Holy 
“ Scripture containeth all things necessary for salvation.” 
Suppose you were to call upon Dr. Williams to recant 
what he had affirmed, and he said, I am perfectly willing 
to recant by declaring that “ Holy Scripture containeth all 
“ things necessary for salvation,” and that “I unfeignedly 
*‘ believe all the canonical Scriptures,” would the court 
receive that recantation? Certainly not. Then, if it 
would not receive that recantation, how can it say, Your 
statements taken together amount to a condemnation of 
propositions which we will not allow you to exonerate 
yourself by affirming. 

... My lord, this is comparatively unimportant: let me 
go on to another matter. I think before I have done, I 
shall show your lordship I can answer every word of it 
from end to end. There are two distinct answers. First 
of all, I say the Church of England does in the most ex- 
press manner authorize a figurative interpretation of the 


17 
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statements of Scripture as to historical events; and, 
secondly, I say that neither Dr. Williams nor Baron 
Bunsen has used that liberty; that neither of them in 
any one of these passages has given a figurative inter- 
pretation to historical events, nor anything like one. I 
proceed to make good my words. 

First, I say the Church of England authorizes figurative 
interpretation; and the first authority to which I will 
appeal, in order to substantiate that assertion, is the 
Homilies of the Church of England. I will read from 
the second part of the Homily entitled “An infor- 
“ mation for those that take offence at certain places of 
* Holy Scripture.” This passage refers to parts of the 
Bible which some persons might suppose not to be very 
profitable:* “ And though in sundry places of the 
“ Scriptures be. set out divers rites and ceremonies, 
“ oblations and sacrifices, let us not think strange of 
“them, but refer them to the times and people for 
“whom they served; although yet to learned men 
“they be not unprofitable to be considered, but to be 
“ expounded as figures and shadows of things and persons 
“ afterwards openly revealed in the New Testament. 
“ Though the rehearsal of the genealogies and pedigrees 
‘‘ of the fathers be not to much edification of the plain 
“ignorant people, yet is there nothing so impertinently 
“uttered in all the Bible but may serve to spiritual 
“ purposes in some respect to such as will bestow their 
“ Jabour to search out the meanings.” If that is not an 
express authorization of giving figurative interpretation to 
historical events, I hardly know what is. But if you will 
look to the authorized version of the Bible, and turn to the 
Song of Solomon, you will see that throughout the Song of 
Solomon every word receives in the marginal heading a 

* Homilies, p. 337. 
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mystical interpretation. The loves of Solomon and his 
bride, whoever she was, are universally applied as being 
the loves of Christ and the church. Is not that a 
figurative interpretation of a historical event? My learned 
friends will perhaps say, that is poetry, not history. 
How can you possibly draw the line? To take a familiar 


? 


illustration, take Burns’s “ Address to Mary in Heayen,”— 


“Thou lingering star with lessening ray 
That lov’st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usherest in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn.” 


Suppose you took that, and converted it into an allegory 
upon the subject of the Virgin Mary. Would not that 
be quite as great a liberty with the plain meaning of words, 
as to take any page of Hume or Gibbon, and convert it 
into a spiritual allegory about the church? If you are to 
manipulate language in this manner, you cannot draw the 
line. You must admit the practice altogether, or reject 
it altogether. Language cannot, by the very nature of 
things, be deprived of its figurative character. Even in 
the most stately histories, works of the most prosaic and 
matter-of-fact kind, metaphors and figures are constantly 
employed. I may mention one instance, and a very 
notable one—that famous figure in the early part of the 
fifteenth chapter of Gibbon’s History, in which he says: 
“The theologian may indulge the pleasing task of 
“describing Religion as she descended from heaven 
“ arrayed in her native purity.” Cannot you imagine, 
if some Hindoo had a translation of Gibbon put before 
him, he would say Gibbon thinks religion is a woman 
dressed in white who came out of the sky? There 
you have a distinct allegory in the midst of a historical 
passage—as in Burns you have the most beautiful poetry 
relating to the plainest matter-of-fact pits 
1j/—e2 
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But that, my lord, is not all. I say that allegorical 
interpretations of the Scriptures are as old as the Scrip- 
tures themselves. I might refer to the fourth chapter of 
the Galatians, in which there is an elaborate allegory 
between Mount Sinai in Arabia and Hagar; and your 
lordship knows perfectly well that many of the early 
fathers—Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and others— 
pushed allegorical interpretation to such an extent that 
they allegorized the whole of the Scriptures. That is 
a fact which the Church of England must have known 
when the articles were drawn up. That is a fact with 
which every learned man of that day was well acquainted, 
and the practice is not proscribed anywhere in the articles. 
There, at all events, there can be no suggestion about the 
question not having arisen. It was staring them in the 
face, and they never proscribed it. Further than that, 
take the words of the Communion Service: “ This is my 
body, which is given for you.” Does not the Church of 
England sanction a figurative interpretation of that? Is 
not that figurative interpretation put as one of the leading 
characteristics of the Protestant faith ? Does not that refer 
to one of the most important historical facts in the New 
Testament? Again, take the first chapter of Genesis, the 
reference to the serpent who tempted Eve. Is it a heresy 
to believe that he was the devil? But it is not so stated 
in the first chapter of Genesis. The inference is drawn 
from other parts of the Bible. This proves that I am 
justified in saying that the Church of England has sanc- 
tioned this very practice by its precepts, by its example, 
and by its silence. 

Having shown that there is full liberty in the Church 
of England to employ figurative interpretation if neces- 
sary, I now go on to say that, in the passages objected to, 
neither Baron Bunsen nor Dr. Williams have done any- 
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thing of the sort. There are two practices closely con- 
nected together, and which may appear to a superficial 
observer to be so similar, as to be easily confounded. 
The one is the practice of allegorical interpretation, of 
which I have'already spoken, and the other is the practice 
of reducing an acknowledged metaphor to a specific 
prosaic meaning. That is what Baron Bunsen and 
Dr. Williams, as far as Dr. Williams agrees with him, 
have done in the passages objected to. That is the prin- 
ciple which Dr. Williams approves of, the working of 
which has been illustrated by Baron Bunsen; and if you 
are to indict Dr. Williams at all, you should indict him, 
not for being too figurative, but for being too literal. I 
now go on to show what I mean. Baron Bunsen, as I 
say, has been in the habit of reducing acknowledged 
metaphors to specific prosaic meanings. That applies to 
three out of the five passages here objected to. I will 
come to them in a moment, but let me first dispose of the 
other two. 

The first of these two passages relates to the Flood. All 
that is said about the Flood comes to this—that it was not 
universal, that it was confined in its extent. I read to 
your lordship yesterday authorities which, I think, prove 
beyond a doubt that, upon scientific points, science, and 
not the Bible, is, according to the doctrine of the Church 
of England, the proper authority; and that if Dr. Wil- 
liams had said expressly, I do not believe the Flood was 
universal, although it is said to have been so in Genesis, 
he would have said nothing which he had not a perfect 
right to say. But neither he nor Baron Bunsen has said 
so. What they have said is this,—If you read the 
account with the due latitude which such an account 
necessarily requires, you will nd more suppose that when 
the Bible says the whole earth was covered with water, it 
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means that the highest mountains in the world were sub- 
merged, than when it says that Tiberius caused the whole 
world to be taxed it means that he laid a tax upon the 
Sandwich Islands. Dr. Dawson,* principal of a college 
in Canada, lately wrote a book called Archaia, to defend 
the authority of the Bible, in which he maintained that 
there was no biblical authority for saying that the Flood 
was universal, and that there‘was no reason why Christians 
should be embarrassed by defending the proposition that 
it was. 

The next extract relates to the passage of the Red Sea, 
the account of which, says Dr. Williams, “may be ccn- 
“ strued with the latitude of poetry.” That is a passing 
remark, which really hardly requires any notice at all. 
He says simply, You may construe it with a certain lati- 
tude, and if a man is to be deprived of his living merely 
for saying that, I hope your lordship will lay down ex- 
pressly what a man may say and what he may not say, 
because if you do not (and I see your lordship smiles), the 
sixth and seventh articles will have to be interpreted to 
mean this: No clergyman is ever to make any remark 
about a text of Scripture which the Dean of Arches may 
object to when it is brought before him. 

Then I go on to the three remaining passages, because 
those are the passages which have given the real scandal. 
First, the smiting of the firstborn; second, the temptation 
of Abraham; and third, the Angel of the Lord calling out 
of Heaven to Abraham. You will find that the words— 
the literal signification of which Dr. Williams is charged , 
with denying, are these: “ God smote,” “God tempted,” 
_ “the Angel of the Lord called out of Heaven,” “ the Angel 


* Archaia; or, Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.G.S., Principal of 
McGill College. Montreal and London, 1860. 
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said.” Now, it is said you have construed those words in 
a figurative manner; you have denied their literal mean- 
ing. Let me ask you this: What is their literal meaning? 
Every one of them is a metaphor upon the face of it. The 
real objection to this interpretation is not that it is not 
literal, but that it is too literal; not that it is figurative, 
but that it disturbs received figures which people do not 
like to see disturbed and examined. The first article of 
religion lays down that God has neither body, parts, nor 
passions; and, therefore, every bodily action must be 
attributed to him by figure and metaphor, and not other- 
wise. When we say, “ God smote the firstborn,” we have 
a very different meaning from that which we convey when 
we say, “ Moses smote the Egyptian and hid him in the 
« sand.” We know what we mean in the second case, 
that a man struck a blow and killed another man; but 
when we say, “God smote the firstborn,” what do we — 
literally mean? What is that literal meaning which it 
is alleged I have denied? I challenge my learned friends 
to produce it. I say it is a metaphor to start with. What 
the ultimate modus operandi of Almighty God may be is 
an inscrutable mystery; but, so far as we know anything 
of his actions, he acts by means; and, whether the act 
is mediate or immediate, it is equally his act. Suppose 
Dr. Williams had said this: When it is said that God 
smote the firstborn, what is meant is, that they were all 
struck dead by lightning at a given moment, would not that 
have been a smiting, and a smiting by God? Suppose he 
had said, ‘They were all destroyed by wild beasts, like the 
prophet we read of who was torn by a lion, would not that 
have been a smiting by God? Where are you to draw the 
line? Suppose you say they were destroyed by Bedouin 
Arabs acting under God’s order, and in the course of God’s 
providence, is not that a smiting by God? When the 
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Amalekites were smitten by the Israelites, would it not 
have been said, with perfect propriety, that it was God 
who smote them? Expressions of that kind occur in the 
Psalms: “ He smote great kings, for his mercy endureth 
“for ever; yea, and slew mighty kings, for his mercy 
“ endureth for ever; Sehon, king of the Amorites, and 
« Og, the king of Basan.” How did God smite Sehon, the 
king of the Amorites, and Og, the king of Basan? By 
the instrumentality of the Israelites; and am I to be told, 
after that, that a man is a heretic who says that, when the 
Bible uses the words “God smote,” that means that God 
caused an individual to smite? The real objection to this 
is, that it is an unwelcome reminder to loose thinkers 
of the necessary vagueness and mystery of their language 
about the Most High—language which they use at times 
with a familiarity which is shocking to persons who think 
more deeply. It is an unwelcome reminder to them, that this 
language must have represented some fact, and that that 
fact is one with which they are necessarily unacquainted, 
because it is forgotten. 

What has been done in these cases is this: a hypo- 
thetical fact has been substituted for a familiar figure. 
No man believes that God actually strikes blows—no one 
supposes that when the Scripture says, “the angel of 
“the Lord called out of Heaven,” it means that there 
actually appeared a figure like the angels you see in pictures 
flying about in the clouds, and calling out with a human 
voice. Supposing a picture to be drawn depicting these 
things which are really figures—it is a supposition which 
one hardly likes to put—but suppose in illustration of the 
text, “God smote the firstborn,” a picture were painted 
depicting a human figure with a drawn sword smiting them, 
would not it be thought blasphemous ? Is it not exactly the 
practice which, for the sake of avoiding idolatry, was for- 
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bidden to the Jews by the Second Commandment, the 
practice of making likenesses of things in heaven or earth, 
of God, or of angels. You could not bear to see these 
things pictorially represented; and when you see a man 
with wings on his shoulders on a Dutch tile looking down 
on Abraham, when he is about to sacrifice Isaac, you 
smile. 

You set out, then, with the fact that these expressions are 
figures, and if you are to arrive at the meaning of the per- 
son who wrote the account, you must substitute for those 
familiar figures facts which may be supposed to be the true 

‘ones, Of course, it is a matter of conjecture what fact 
may have corresponded with those figures. What specific 
occurrence really was meant by God smiting the firstborn, 
what the actual process was, is a thing not now known to 
any mortal man. All that Baron Bunsen has done is 
to venture a conjecture upon the subject, and all that Dr. 
Williams has done, has been to repeat that conjecture, 
approving of the principle, and taking it for what it is 
worth. 

What I have said rests upon its own weight, but I can 
quote endless authority in favour of it. Archbishop King 
wrote a treatise upon the Divine Attributes, and especially 
upon the Doctrine of Predestination, which was edited by 
Dr. Whateley in 1821, in which, in a long passage—which 
I do not wish to read to your lordship, but the effect of 
which I may state generally—he says that every attribute 
which we refer to God is merely figurative. He says, to 
speak of “ God’s wisdom ” is figurative, to speak of * God’s 
knowledge” is figurative, to speak of “ God’s love” is figu- 
rative. That he makes the very foundation of the whole of 
his theology, and, to a great extent, that view is endorsed 
by Archbishop Whateley ; and if that be received, then the 
whole of the New Testament and the Old Testament 
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history becomes a figure. Figures would be introduced 
wherever the Bible spoke of God’s relations with man. 
Another instance—and I come now more to detail—is to 
be found in Warburton upon this very incident of Abraham 
and Isaac. Warburton, in the most elaborate and careful 
discussion upon the matter, in book vi. section v., sets out 
to prove this proposition: “ It is proved that the command 
“to offer Isaac was merely an information in a repre- 
“sentative action instead of words of the redemption of 
“ mankind by the great sacrifice of Christ, and it shows 
“ how this interpretation overturns all the infidel objections 
“ against this part of Abraham’s history.” That is to say, 
that Abraham went through a mere scenical representation 
of a sacrifice, knowing perfectly well all the time that his 
son was not to die. Warburton believes that this was an 
anticipation of the crucifixion, and was so referred to in the 
New Testament in the passage: “ Abraham saw it and 
“was glad.”* Warburton further says that the ordinary 
view of the subject is open to very great moral objections. 
He says it implies that God commanded a very wicked act, 
and that afterwards, without informing Abraham that the 
act was wicked, he simply excused him from the perform- 
ance of it. Warburton’s words show that the difficulty 
relating to the ordinary interpretation of the history of 
Abraham and Isaac pressed very. strongly upon him. He 
says in the Divine Legation of Moses: ‘Thus stands the 
“ case: if the trial of Abraham’s faith and obedience were 
“ the commanding a real sacrifice, then was Abraham an 
“ agent, and not a bare instrument; and then it might be 
“ pretended that God commanded a human agent to act 
* Thave corrected in the text an inaccuracy as to Warburton’s view 
into which I fell in my speech. I said that Warburton represented the 
transaction as a vision. He describes it as a “representative action,” by 


which he means such acts as those which Ezekiel and other prophets 
were commanded to perform—lying on one side, &c. 
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“ against humanity. And his right over his creatures can- 
“ not solve the difficulty as it may when he employs a mere 
“instrument to perform his will upon them. But if the 
“ trial were only the commanding a scenical representation, 
“the command had no moral import, and, consequently, 
« Abraham was not put upon anything morally wrong, as 
“is the offering up a human sacrifice."* There is a long 
note before that,f in which he enters at great length into, 
and states forcibly, the arguments that occur to him against 
the common interpretation of that passage, and against the 
morality of that interpretation. 
But, my lord, this is not all; I shall show your lordship 
that the most eminent living divines have employed this 
mode of interpretation, and that they have especially 
employed it in reference to the appearance and action of 
angels. The first authority I will read upon that point is from 
Dr. Milman’s History of Christianity :{ “ Certain parts of 
« the evangelic history, the angelic appearances, the reve- 
« lations of the Deity addressed to the senses of man (the 
“ Angelophaniai and Theophaniai, as they have been 
« called), with some, though not with all this class of writers, 
- everything miraculous, appears totally inconsistent with 
“ historic truth. These incidents, being irreconcilable with 
« our actual experience, and rendered suspicious by a mul- 
“ titude of later fictions, which are rejected in the mass 
“by most Protestant Christians, cannot accord with the 
« more subtle and fastidious intelligence of the present 
“ times.” Then he goes on: “ An argument which appears 
«+o be of considerable weight arises out of these considera- 
« tions.§ Admit, as even the rationalists and mythic imter- 


* Div. Legation, vol. v. p. 270. + Ib. pp. 250-2. 
t Vol. i. p. 129 of the History of Christianity, not the History of Latin 


Christianity. 
§ For the sake of brevity I have left out a passage to which these 


words apply. 
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* preters seem to do, though in vague and metaphysical 
** terms, the divine interposition, or at least the pre-arrange- 
* ment, and effective though remote agency of the Deity, in 
“ the introduction of Christianity into the world. These 
“ passages in general” (that is, the passages about angels) 
“ are not the vital and essential truths of Christianity, but 
“ the vehicle by which these truths were communicated; a 
“ kind of language by which opinions were conveyed, and 
“* sentiments infused, and the general belief in Christianity 
“ implanted, confirmed, and strengthened. As we cannot 
“* but suppose that the state of the world, as well during, as 
* subsequent to, the introduction of Christianity, the com- 
‘parative rebarbarization of the human race, the long 
* centuries in which mankind was governed by imagina- 
“ tion, rather than by severe reason, were within the design, 
* or at least the foreknowledge, of all-seeing Providence ; 
* so, from the fact that this mode of communication with 
“ mankind was for so long a period so effective, we may 
* not unreasonably infer its original adoption by Divine 
“ Wisdom. This language of poetic incident, and, if I may 
“so speak, of imagery, interwoven as it was with the 
** popular belief, infused into the hymns, the services, the 
** ceremonial of the church, embodied in material repre- 
“sentation by painting or sculpture, was the vernacular 
“tongue of Christianity, universally intelligible, and 
“ responded to by the human heart throughout these many 
“ centuries. Revelation thus spoke the language, not 
“merely of its own, but of succeeding times, because its 
* desion was the perpetuation as well as the first propa- 
* gation of the Christian religion. Whether, then, these 
“‘ were actual appearances, or impressions produced on the 
“* mind of those who witnessed them, is of slight importance. 
“Jn either case they are real historical facts; they par- 
“take of poetry in their form, and, in a certain sense, 
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“in their groundwork, but they are imaginative, not 
* fictitious; true as relating that which appeared to the 
‘minds of the relators exactly as it did appear.” And 
now let me show you the way in which Dr. Milman 
applies the principle, that those appearances of angels, and 
the like, were mental impressions, and not external appear- 
ances, to various parts of the Christian history. Speaking 
of the appearance of angels to the women who went down 
to the sepulchre after the crucifixion, he says: * “ To their 
“ minds thus highly excited, and bewildered with astonish- 
“ment, with terror, and with grief, appeared what is 
“ described by the Evangelist as a vision of angels—one or 
“more beings in human form—seated in the shadowy 
* twilight within the sepulchre, and addressing them with 
« human voices, told them that their master had risen from 
“ the grave, that he was to go before them into Galilee.” 
And he says, speaking of the appearance of the dead, after 
the crucifixion, to the saints in'the city: “ To the awe-struck 
“‘ and depressed minds of the followers of Jesus, no doubt, 
« were confined those visionary appearances of the spirits of 
«their deceased brethren, which are obscurely intimated 
«in the rapid narratives of the Evangelists.” So, again, 
he speaks with reference to the temptation of our Lord :} 
«‘ The temptation of Jesus is the next event in the history 
“ of his life; and here, at the opening, as it were, of his 
“ career, appears shadowed ‘out the sort of complex cha- 
« yacter under which Christianity represents its Divine 
« Author, as a kind of federal representative of mankind. 
« On the interpretation of no incident in the Gospels, do 
« those who insist on the literal acceptation of the Evan- 
« gelists’ language, and those who consider that, even in 
« the New Testament, much allowance is to be made for 
“ the essentially allegoric character of Oriental narrative, 


* Page 378. { Page 365. 
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“ depart so far asunder. While the former receive the 
* whole as a real scene, the latter suppose that the truth 
* lies deeper; and that some, not less real, though less pre-’ 
“ ternatural, transaction is related, either from some secret 
“ motive, or according to the genius of Eastern narrative, 
“in this figurative style. As pretending to discover 
“ historical facts of much importance in the life of Christ, 
“ the latter exposition demands our examination.” And 
he speaks of the temptation as being, according to one view 
(he puts both forward, and seems on the ae iee to favour 
this view), an inward mental trial. 

Those are specimens of the view of Dr. Milman upon 
this subject, and now I will give some specimens of the 
view of the present Bishop of London, Bishop Tait, upon 
the same subject, and I quote from Dangers and Safe- 
guards, which, as I stated, has been re-published with a 
view to the Essays and Reviews.* He is speaking of the 
first. temptation in the 3rd chapter of Genesis: “ And 
“when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, 
“and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be 
“ desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof 
“ and did eat, and gave also unto her husband with her; 
“and he did eat.” On this he says: “I believe a young 
“ child, or a humble wnlettered man or woman of the poor, 
“ will often, while this chapter is read, learn from it lessons 
“ of deep heavenly philosophy which are plainly conveyed 
“in the midst of its simple imagery, and which it will 
“ argue a shallow mind if we overlook, because on a super- 
“ ficial view, the imagery, through which those lessons are 
“ conveyed, seems somewhat grotesque ;” and thent he goes 
on to explain what he means by imagery. Afterwardst 
he says much as Dr. Milman said—that the use of imagery 
is necessary in the early stages of society. He says: 

* Page 266. } Page 267. ft Page 269. 
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“« How very few are they throughout the human race to 
“whom the poetic form of the Scripture account of the 
“ fall” (so that he thinks the Scripture account of the fall 
is a poetic account) “is not a recommendation rather than 
“a difficulty.” He speaks of the paradisaical state, and 
he says: “ All this Moses sets before us in what he tells 
“ of Paradise, and of Adam and Eve hearing the voice of 
“ the Lord God, walking, as he figuratively terms it, in the 
“* garden in the cool of the day.” Then he goes on about 
the serpent: * “Now the serpent, Moses writes, was 
“ more subtle than any beast of the field, which the Lord 
“God had made. From comparing together several 
“ passages of the New Testament, we shall probably come 
“sto the conclusion that our Lord and his apostles teach 
‘ that under the name and likeness of this serpent is repre- 
“ sented the great evil spirit, the enemy of mankind. It is 
«‘ remarkable, certainly, that Moses does not say this. He 
“ speaks simply of the serpent as the tempter, without re- 
“ ferring to any spiritual agency. Evidently it is not his 
«‘ intention to refer directly to Satan. The doctrine of the 
“evil spirit’s power is not a part of the teaching which 
“« Moses was employed to reveal.” ‘Then he says in the 
next page: “It would be vain to ask whether, in the 
“ latter clause of the first verse, and in the fourth and 
“‘ fifth verses, Moses intends to represent the serpent as 
“ actually speaking to Eve with human voice. Those who 
“look upon the chapter as containing more or less of 
“allegory, will have no difficulty in supposing the state- 
«* ment to be distinctly made that the serpent thus spoke. 
« Others may understand that he is represented as using 
<‘ words only more vividly to set forth in a figure the 
« thoughts which his alluring gestures, as he approached 
“ the tree, suggested to Eve’s now wavering heart.” In 
* Page 274, 
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another passage he speaks of the tree of knowledge as alle- 
gorical. The effect of the whole of what he says is this: 
Allegory is mixed up with the early chapters of Genesis 
(and surely if there be such a thing as a historical narrative 
in the whole of the Bible, it must be those chapters), and he 
adds that they are recommended to the poor and simple by 
the fact that they are full of simple imagery. 

That is the general result of the Bishop of London’s 
view upon the subject, and now let me go to the matter 
of angels. Upon the subject of angels the widest lati- 
tude has always prevailed. Bishop Horsley denied the 
existence of archangels altogether, and maintained that 
the Archangel Michael was only another name for our 
Saviour.* Endless testimony might be given on this point. 
I select a few instances which bear on the particular 
passages alluded to, which are interpretations of these 
words, namely, “‘ God tempted,” “ God smote,” and “the 
“angel of the Lord called out of Heaven.” First, with 
respect to the expression, “ God tempted.” As an illustra- 
tion of what has been said by different commentators upon 
that subject, let me refer you to the authorized version of 
the Bible, and ask you to compare the 21st chapter of the 
first book of Chronicles and the first verse, in which it is 
said that Satan provoked David to number the people, 
with the marginal reference in the reference Bible to the 
2nd Samuel, 24th chapter, and first verse, in which there is 
a reference to the anger of the Lord, and in which it goes 
on to say that he (the Lord) provoked David to number 
the people. Upon the word “he,” in 2nd Samuel, 24th 
chapter, first verse, there is in the reference Bible this 
note: “*(He)’ Satan, see 1 Chronicles, xxi. 1.” Thus 
the authorized translator of that passage in Samuel ascribes 
to God what the authorized commentator, who makes 
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the marginal references, applies to Satan, and that be- 
cause it is referred to Satan in another passage. Here, 
therefore, is.a clear case in which the temptation is by 
one eminent authority referred to God, and by another 
eminent authority referred to the evil spirit. That is pre- 
cisely parallel to what Baron Bunsen says, and what Dr. 
Williams, with more or less of sympathy, reports. “God 
“tempted Abraham,” means, according to this view, God 
suffered Abraham to be tempted, the instrument of the 
temptation being the prevailing Moloch worship of his time 
and country. 

I go on to the other expressions: “ God smote,” and “ the 
“angel of the Lord called out of Heaven.” That “the 
** angel of the Lord” is constantly used for “ God” is well 
known; therefore “the angel of the Lord smote” would be 
equivalent to “God smote.” If your lordship will look to the 
Acts,* you will find this recorded: “The angel of the Lord 
“ smote him (Herod), and he was eaten of worms and gave 
up the ghost.” Suppose the words “was eaten of worms” 
had not been added, and some one had suggested afterwards, 
“That means that he was suddenly seized by the morbus 
“ pedicularts.” ‘Then the imputation which is made against 
Baron Bunsen and Dr. Williams might have been made 
against that man; yet he would have been saying what was 
the literal truth. There is another example upon this sub- 
ject. The angel of the Lord is spoken of as smiting 
Sennacherib’s army. Let me read what Dr. Johnson said 
upon that subject in conversation with Lord Erskine :|— 
«« Mr. Erskine told us that when he was in the island of 
* Minorca, he not only read prayers, but preached sermons 
“to the regiment. He seemed to object to the passage 
“jin Scripture where we are told that the angel of the 
“ Lord smote in one night 40,000” (it should be 185,000) 

* Acts xii, 23. t Vol. ii, Croker’s Boswell, p. 171. 
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“ Assyrians. ‘Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘you should recollect 
“ «that there was a supernatural interposition. They were 
«destroyed by pestilence. You are not to suppose that 
“the angel of the Lord went about and stabbed each of 
“<them with a dagger, or knocked them on the head, 
* «man by man.’” As far as I understand this indictment, 
the clergy are to suppose that, under pain of being deprived 
of their livings. 

I come now to the expression, “ the angel of the Lord 
* called out of Heaven.” The use of the voice is con- 
stantly employed metaphorically. In the twenty-ninth 
Psalm you find: “The voice of the Lord breaketh the 
“ cedar trees,” “The voice of the Lord discovereth the 
“ thick bushes,” “The voice of the Lord divideth the 
“flames of fire,” “The voice of the Lord shaketh the 
« wilderness,” and so forth. In any commentary you refer 
to—Horne, for example, and Horsley on the Psalms— 
you will find that that is regarded as an account of a 
thunderstorm, and that the “voice of the Lord” means 
the thunder; and I have seen somewhere a geographical 
description of the progress of the storm, tracing the 
thunder through ‘the various places referred to in the 
Psalm—the cedars of Lebanon, the wilderness, &c. Hence, 
in referring to subjects of this kind, we are at once, 
and of necessity, involved in figures. All that has 
been done in this case is to assign to those figures, by 
conjecture, a literal meaning; but what people really 
wish to do is to play fast and loose with language; 
they wish to use figurative expressions, and they do 
not like to be reminded that they are figurative. They 
do not like to be reminded of the extreme vagueness 
of human language, and of .the narrow limitations of 
human knowledge in relation to the operations of 
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That brings me to another point, namely, that the indict- 
ment is for one thing; and the real accusation is for another. 
It is not the figurative interpretation of language to which 
they really object, but, as appears from the phraseology of 
the seventeenth count, they object to any interpretation 
which is providential and not miraculous. Let me put a 
question about that. What is the use to which persons 
apply miracles in the history of the Old and New Testa- 
ment? ‘They apply them as evidence. But if no other 
question was left open by the Church of England, I think 
your lordship must admit that the question of evidence 
must, from the very nature of the case, be left open. What 
are evidences? They are an appeal to common sense upon 
plain questions upon which common sense is the competent 
' judge. Was this miracle in point of fact performed? Was 
this prophecy in point of fact fulfilled? If these questions 
are not to be asked bond jide, I say it is a fraud, it is an 
insult, it is a degradation to ask them atall. It is a fraud 
upon the mass of mankind, who rely upon the results of 
the inquiries of learned men which they suppose to be 
candid and thorough. It is an insult to independent 
inquirers. It is a degradation to advocates who have to 
argue from premisses which they must not examine to con- 
clusions which they must not deny. These counts are an 
attempt to tie down the clergy of the Church of England 
to the weapons of defence which were used 100 years ago, 
at a time when history and criticism were in their infancy, — 
when language was most imperfectly studied, and when 
physical science was little understood ; when the rules of 
evidence themselves adopted in courts of justice were ham- 
pered by absurdities which have since been removed by 
legislation. Consider the fatal effects of making Paley’s 
Evidences and Keith upon Prophecy part of the doctrine of 
the Church of England, and tying the clergy down to 

18—2 
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defend the doctrine of the church with those arms only. 
The Church of England cannot altogether abjure reason— 
it cannot decline discussion upon these subjects—it cannot 
assume the position of the Church of Rome, and rely upon 
its own infallible authority; and until every one of the 
passages which I read yesterday is erased from the writings 
of its most eminent divines, it can as little rely upon the 
absolute infallibility of the Bible. Therefore controversy 
there must be. What will follow? Are you to put the 
church in the most contemptible of all positions, and since 
it cannot abjure reason, as a defender of the faith, will you 
condemn it to the ignominy of trying to bolster up a lame 
faith by an appeal to a crippled reason? If so, you justify 
the bitter sarcasm of Dryden :— 
“ To take up half on trust, and half to try, 
Call it not Faith, but bungling Bigotry.” 

If not, the church will no more send out divines to 
encounter modern criticism with the arguments of the last 
century, than the State would send out troops armed with 
Tower muskets and fowling-pieces, to meet an invader 
equipped with Enfield rifles and Armstrong cannon. To 
decline the contest altogether would be intelligible though 
ignoble, but the worst enemy of the church would wish 
for nothing better than to see it pledged to the defence of 
untenable positions by the use of exploded arguments. 

So much for the principle. Let me show your lordship 
that, in fact, the question is open. I contend that no such 
thing is to be found in the Church of England as a 
schedule of events which are not to be doubted to be 
miracles. I will show you that there are many cases in 
which difference of opinion has prevailed as to whether 
particular events were miraculous or not. Take the case 
of Eutychus. You may believe, if you like, that St. 
Paul performed a miracle in restoring the man to life. It 
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is open to any one to suppose, on the other hand, that he 
was merely stunned, and that St. Paul recovered him by 
ordinary means. Take again the passage which records 
the “ voice from heaven” (John xii. 28-30). Some even of 
the persons who were present did not expressly recognize 
what passed as a miracle, for some said it thundered, 
others that an angel spoke unto him. Take the case of 
the Pool of Bethesda, to which your lordship’s attention 
was called by Dr. Deane;* or take the passages as to the 
demoniacs, with respect to which the widest difference of 
interpretation has been allowed. Dr. Milman, in the book 
from which I have already quoted, makes these remarks 
upon demoniacs: “I have no scruple in avowing my 
“opinion upon the subject of the demoniacs to be that 
* of Joseph Mede, Lardner, Dr. Mead, Paley, and all the 
“ Jearned modern writers. It was a kind of insanity not 
“unlikely to be prevalent among a people peculiarly 
“ subject to leprosy, and other cutaneous diseases; and 
«‘ nothing was more probable than that lunacy should take 
«the turn and speak the language of the prevailing super- 
“¢ stition of the times.”f Take again another remarkable 
instance—one of the most remarkable that can be men- 
tioned. I mean the case of the darkness at the crucifixion. 
Your lordship will remember that passage in Gibbon’s 
history, in which, with all the malice of a polished and 
careful style, he displays the difficulty or impossibility, as 
he supposed, of believing that narrative, and in which he 
seeks, with all the skill of which he was master, to 
discredit the whole Gospel history, by showing that 


* The “angel” who troubled the waters is explained by some com- 
mentators to have been a messenger who stirred it up from time to time, 
and the healing virtue of the pool is ascribed to the fact that it received 
the blood, &c., of the beasts sacrificed in the temple. Hammond's Para- 
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this event could not have happened. I will read what 
Gibbon says upon that, for the sake of showing you 
what M. Guizot and Dr. Milman say in answer. 
Gibbon says: “ Under the reign of Tiberius, the whole 
“earth, or at least a celebrated province of the Roman 
“‘ empire, was involved in a preternatural darkness of three 
“hours. Even this miraculous event, which ought to 
« have excited the wonder, the curiosity, and the devotion 
“ of mankind, passed without notice in an age of science 
“and history. It happened during the lifetime of Seneca 
“and the elder Pliny, who must have experienced the 
‘immediate effects, or received the earliest intelligence 
“of the prodigy. Each of those philosophers in a labo- 
“rious work has recorded all the great phenomena of 
“ nature—earthquakes, meteors, comets, and eclipses— 
‘which his indefatigable curiosity could collect. Both 
“the one and the other have omitted to mention the 
*¢ oreatest phenomenon to which the mortal eye has been 
“‘ witness since the creation of the globe.” Of course 
there could be no doubt as to the innuendo those passages 
convey; and observe what M. Guizot says about them, 
and how it takes the.whole sting out of the passage. 
“ According to some learned theologians, a misunder- 
“ standing of the text in the Gospel has given rise to this 
“mistake, which has employed and wearied so many 
“laborious commentators, though Origen had already 
“taken the pains to pre-inform them. The expression 
 oxoro¢g &yévero does not mean, they assert, an eclipse, 
“ but any kind of obscurity occasioned in the atmosphere, 
“‘ whether by clouds or any other cause. As this obscura- 
“ tion,of the sun rarely took place in Palestine, where, in 
“the middle of April, the sky was usually clear, it 
“assumed, in the eyes of the Jews and Christians, an — 
“importance conformable to the received notion that 
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“the sun concealed at midday was a sinister presage.”* 
Admit that, and the sarcasm loses the whole of its 
weight except as a piece of good composition. This is 
confirmed by Dr. Milman. He explains all the pheno- 
mena that took place at the crucifixion in this manner. 
He says, “ The earthquake which would expose the dead 
“to public view.” Then follows the passage which I 
read before, and he says in a note, “ This is the pro- 
“ bable and consistent view of Michaelis. Those who 
«* assert a supernatural eclipse of the sun rest on a most 
‘‘ dubious and suspicious tradition, while those who look 
“with jealousy on the introduction of natural causes, 
“‘ however so timed as in fact to be no less extraordinary 
“ than events altogether contrary to the course of nature, 
«forget or despise the difficulty of accounting for the 
“ apparently slight sensation produced on the minds of 
“ the Jews, and the total silence of all other history.” f 
And then he refers to M. Guizot. 

Therefore there are passages upon passages in the New 
Testament as to which it is a perfectly open question 
whether the events to which they refer are or are not 
miraculous. I will conclude this part of my argument by 
reading a passage from Butler's Analogy,t which I think 
throws very considerable light upon the whole subject of 
interpretations of this kind. “The more distinct and 
« particular knowledge of those things, the study of which 
« the apostle calls ‘going on unto perfection,’ and of the 
<¢ prophetic parts of revelation, like many parts of natural, 
“and even civil knowledge, may require very exact 
“« thought and careful consideration. The hindrances, too, 
« of natural and of supernatural light and knowledge have 
s been of the same kind. And as it is owned the whole 


* 1 Gibbon’s Decline and Fall (by Milman. Ed. 1246), p. 529. 
+ 1 Milman, p. 365. £1 Butler, 183. 
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‘* scheme of Scripture is not yet understood, so, if it ever 
“* comes to be understood before the restitution of all things, 
“ and without miraculous interpositions, it must be in the 
“‘ same way as natural knowledge is come at, by the con- 
“‘tinuance and progress of learning and of liberty, and 
‘“‘ by particular persons attending to, comparing and pur- 
“‘ suing intimations scattered up and down it, which are 
“ overlooked and disregarded by the generality of the 
“ world. For this is the way in which all improvements 
“ are made, by thoughtful men’s tracing on obscure hints, 
‘as it were, dropped us by nature accidentally, or which 
“ seem to come into our minds by chance. Nor is it at all 
“ incredible that a book which has been so long in the 
* possession of mankind should contain many truths as yet 
* undiscovered. or all the same phenomena and the 
“same faculties of investigation from which such great 
“‘ discoveries in natural knowledge have been made in the 
“ present and last age, were equally in the possession of 
“ mankind several thousand years before. And _ possibly 
“it might be intended that events as they come to pass 
* should open and ascertain the meaning of several parts 
“ of Scripture.” Butler in this passage expressly looks for- 
ward, by the continuance and progress of learning and 
liberty, to the discovery of new and important meanings 
in many parts of Scripture. 

Having come to the end of the charges about the Bible, 
let me recapitulate the arguments I have addressed to 
your lordship already. I. said, first, that the divine 
authority of the Bible was not in issue at all, and that 
Dr. Williams never attacked it. Secondly, that there 
were two views in which the Bible was regarded; one that 
the Bible contained, and the other that it constituted, 
Christianity. I showed you that the view of the Church 
of England was that it contained Christianity, and that the 
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Calvinistic view, as represented by the Westminster Confes- 
sion, was that it constituted Christianity. I showed that an 
amendment was proposed by the Westminster divines to 
the Articles, in order to make them countenance their own 
views upon that point. I showed that at the Restoration 
that amendment was dropped, and that no alteration has 
ever since taken place, with the exception of the intro- 
duction of the additional Apocryphal lessons into the Ritual. 
I thus showed that full liberty of discussion was designedly 
left, for the reasons assigned, as to the nature and extent of 
the inspiration of the Bible. What answer is it possible to 
give to that? No answer at all, except such as may be 
contained in the strong language of different divines upon 
the subject. But what would that show? Merely that 
they took one view when we take another. The ques- 
tion is, not what was in fact the belief of those who drew 
up the Articles, but what did they bind others to believe: 
not what did A or B think, but what did the church 
hold. 

I then showed that the liberty thus designedly left had 
been employed by all the divines of the church, and that 
it was the foundation of their defence against the Deists 
of the last century, and of their explanation of difficulties 
arising out of scientific investigation during the present 
century. Having done that, I went on to show what 
Dr. Williams had said; ‘that all that he says amounts to 
what has been said in much stronger language by the most 
eminent divines of the Church of England, and that his 
views were not only consistent with, but absolutely con- 
firmed by, every expression relating to inspiration, either in 
the Prayer-book or in the Articles, or in the Formularies 
of the church ; that his views as to prophecy were identical 
with those of Butler and Kidder, and that the difference 
between them in their application was only a difference of 
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degree. I showed that with regard to the canonicity of 
particular books, he only held the view which Dr. Chalmers 
held, and that all the liberty he has exercised as to the 
authorship of particular books has been exercised over and 
over again by the Church of England ; and I showed, lastly, 
that as to the charge with regard to the employment of 
figurative language, his real fault is that it is not figurative 
enough, but so literal that it upsets cherished prejudices ; 
and that if he is to be indicted at all, he should be indicted, 
not for construing historical facts figuratively, but for 
construing metaphor historically, discharging thereby the 
duty laid on him by the church to be diligent in such 
studies as tend to the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
It is for this, and nothing but this, that he is to be 
driven from a church which has allowed what I have 
already mentioned: a church in which Tillotson said that 
no part of the Bible could be supposed to be inspired except 
that which could not have been written without inspira- 
tion: a church in which Archbishop Sumner said, wherever 
the language of the Scriptures differs from the language 
of science, it must be interpreted according to a system of 
accommodation: a church in which Archbishop Whateley 
declared that the Scriptures were to be taken, not in a 
scientific, but in a popular sense: a church in which 
Bishop Hampden took his seat upon the bench, though he 
had declared that the language of the Bible might contain 
much false moral philosophy. If Dr. Williams is expelled 
from such a church because he admits the possibility that 
the authors of the books of Scripture may err, and because 
he does not draw a harsh line between their inspiration and 
the ordinary influences of the Holy Spirit, what will be the _ 
consequence? It will be established that the Church of 
England is an institution in which truth is a matter not 
of substance but of style ; in which divines may say 
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whatever they please, if they wrap up what they say in 
devotional phraseology ; in which there is liberty in the 
secret chamber, but not on the housetop; from which men 
strain out gnats whilst they swallow camels. 
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PA TOY, 


Counts 12 tro 15: Generat OpservaTiIons oN Dr. WILLIAMS’S 
Rextation TO Baron BunsEN, AND ON THE GARBLING OF THE 
PASSAGES CITED; ExamINaTION oF Dr. WiLLtIAms’s ACCOUNT OF 
THE DocTRINES CONTAINED IN THE HippotyTus; EXAMINATION 
OF HIS ACCOUNT OF THE CORRUPTIONS OF THE MEDLEVAL CLERGY. 
—Covnts 16 anp 17: Score, TENDENCY, AND DESIGN OF THE 
Essay; JupictaL LEGISLATION. 


(Delivered in the Court or Arcues, Jan. 8, 1862.) 


May 1t Purasz your Lorpsar,— 

Havine@ disposed of the charges relating to the 
Bible, I now pass to the remainder of the charge. I can 
understand, though I lament, the course the prosecution 
have taken as to the charges on the Bible. I know that 
the Calvinistic view of the infallibility of the Scriptures 
prevails so widely amongst unlearned people, amongst the 
laity at large, owing to the decline of theological learn- 
ing, that, as Warburton said, it has almost come to be 
received as an article of faith, But with reference to 
the remaining articles, | cannot say that I can extend to 
them the same indulgence. They appear to me to be 
a deliberate attempt to punish a man who has said some- 
thing unwelcome, though not unlawful, by tripping him 
up upon a bye point. They are an attempt to secure a 
conviction at all hazards; for to every expression capable 
of suggesting a heretical meaning to a suspicious mind 
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they have not scrupled to assign that meaning. Hitherto 
I have defended something tangible; but what I have now 
to defend is like defending the tone of a man’s voice, 
or the expression of his face. Allow me to contrast the 
charges brought against Dr. Williams with the place from 
which they are extracted. They are extracted from a 
review of forty-three octavo pages. This review gives a 
sketch of the opinions of that voluminous and not equally 
luminous writer, Baron Bunsen, upon almost every sub- 
ject that can be conceived; his opinions about Christianity 
in general; about the history of doctrine ; about the mean- 
ing of theological terms; about the early history of Egypt; 
and about innumerable other subjects. It would be im- 
possible to do justice even to Baron Bunsen’s opinions in 
such a space. Much less would it be possible to give the 
whole of the opinions of Dr. Williams upon the subjects 
to which he refers. 

Here I must refer to a subject to which I referred 
slightly yesterday. I say Dr. Williams is not an unknown 
man. He has published a book since he was ordained— 
since he became a clergyman, and a well-known clergy- 
man. He published a book of sermons, under the title of 
Rational Godliness, containing his opinions upon many of 
these subjects. He was liable to be prosecuted for that, 
but he never has been prosecuted. He became, no matter 
how, a beneficed clergyman of the diocese of Salisbury, 
and at the same time he published a book called Christianity 
and Hindooism, and in that volume is contained a statement 
of his views of the Christian religion, in a form which he 
thinks most suitable to convert Hindoos. For that book 
he has never been prosecuted, though every opportunity 
was afforded for prosecution; and though, as you will have 
gathered from the conversation between my learned friend 
and myself, the attention of the Bishop of Salisbury had 
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been directed, at the time of his institution, to the fact that 
his opinions were of a kind with which the bishop did 
not agree. 

Then observe the gross injustice which is done to Dr. 
Williams. He has given in this essay a statement of 
Baron Bunsen’s views: he has thrown in here and there 
views of his own. I think your lordship will not say that 
those views have not been explicitly avowed and manfully 
defended. But with regard to the rest of the charge, I 
say that he cannot-be called upon to answer for the views 
of Baron Bunsen. He does not agree with many of them, 
or only partially, and with others ‘he does not agree at all. 
When you pass from this general view of the subject 
to a more detailed one, you will find that it is greatly 
strengthened. With regard to the doctrine of the Atonement, 
what do they rely upon? ‘Two garbled extracts (I use the 
word advisedly), separated by an interval of six pages, the 
first of which contains twenty words, and the second three 
lines. With regard to baptism, they rely upon a passage 
comprised in five and a half lines. With regard to the 
Incarnation, they rely upon a passage contained in one line 
and three quarters. With regard to the subject of justifi- 
cation, they rely upon a passage of eleven lines. Altogether, 
they extract three capital heresies from nine lines of print. 
Remember the case of Burder v. Heath. Recollect your 
own observations upon the difficulty you found in extracting 
Mr. Heath’s views even from an isolated sermon upon the 
particular point in question, and then say whether it is pos- 
sible to ascertain what Dr. Williams’s views upon these all- 
important subjects are from little incidental remarks like 
these about another man’s writings. 

T do not understand what conception of heresy, or what 
conception of criminal law, it was which presided over 
the composition of this indictment. The law forbids 
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impugning or denying the Thirty-nine Articles. The 
Thirty-nine Articles contain an elaborate statement of 
religious belief, and what the law punishes is the delibe- 
rate putting forward of any denial of those statements, or 
any opinion inconsistent with them. But can you, upon 
such evidence as this, venture to say that Dr. Williams 
has put forward any opinions whatever? Upon each 
of those subjects volumes might have been written, 
and volumes have been written, and it is most unfair 
and unrighteous to attempt to make a man answerable 
for expressions of this kind contained in a review of 
another man’s book. Considering how clergymen write, 
and how they ought. to write—considering what a subject 
theology is, and that a man in writing sermons upon such 
subjects is liable to be misconceived by every one upon 
every different point—remembering, as I entreat you to 
do, that some of the doctrines of the Christian religion, 
by the least distortion, may be made into positive im- 
morality, and that others’ are liable, by the least distor- 
tion, to be made into superstition—remembering that the 
relations of all those doctrines to every subject of inquiry 
are innumerable, I ask you to hesitate before you convict 
a clergyman of heresy, because incidentally, upon most 
mysterious subjects, which have, as I say, a thousand 
relations, he happens to make use of a few expressions 
which give offence to his ecclesiastical superiors. No one 
would be safe if you were to do so. It would put the 
clergy under a despotism altogether intolerable if frag- 
ments of this character are to be treated as a deliberate 
assertion of doctrine. 

All the expressions charged against Dr. Williams in 
these articles may be divided into two heads. There are 
five in all. Three of them come out of a sympathetic re- 
view of the opinions of Baron Bunsen in his work called 
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Hippolytus, and the other two are taken out of an account 
of the corruptions of the Romish Church, which led to 
the Reformation; so that for those three sympathetic 
remarks and two sarcasms he is to be made a fivefold 
heretic of the deepest dye. Those who drew up this 
indictment may perhaps say, If those expressions do not 
impugn the doctrines of the church, what is their object ? 
There are two answers to that. The first answer is, what 
right have you to ask the question? Are you to indict 
me in a court of justice for an expression you do not 
like, in order that you may extort from my answer an 
avowal of heresy? If you may do so, then you degrade 
this court from a British court of justice into something 
very like the Spanish Inquisition. In substance they say 
this, You use certain expressions; I indict you for the 
heresy which they suggest to my mind; if, in fact, you 
did not mean to advance that opinion, then what did you 
mean? I say when I choose to give an account of my 
doctrine I will give it, but do not try to extort my mean- 
ing in that way, by indicting me in a court of law: that 
is the first answer. The second answer I give is this, If 
you want to know Dr. Williams’s opinions read _ his 
books; read his Christianity and Hindooism; read his 
Rational Godliness. 

Now, my lord, I come-to the details of these charges. 
In the first place, I complain of the manner in which 
the twelfth count of this indictment is drawn, because it 
joins together two totally distinct passages, which are 
separated by an interval of six pages, and refer to different 
subjects. I cannot do justice to the matter, if I am bound 
by the framing of those counts, and I must request your 
lordship to allow me to refer, not to the counts, but to the 
book itself. 

Dean of the Arches.—Y ouare perfectly justified by so doing. 
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Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—I must refer to the book itself, 
because those different counts are all extracted from the 
two passages already mentioned, each of which has a 
purpose of its own, which gives the meaning to all its 
component parts. But, in the first place, let me call your 
attention to this question, What is in issue upon these 
charges? something more than Dr. Williams’s heresy or 
orthodoxy—his good faith and honour; for what they 
accuse him of is this: they accuse him of saying one 
thing and meaning another: in other words, of deliberate 
falsehood, because they say, Under colour of giving an 
account of Baron Bunsen’s opinions, you are insinuating 
opinions which you hold yourself, and which you dare 
not put forward under your own name. Under colour 
of giving an historical account of the growth of corrup- 
tions amongst the medieval clergy, you are really attacking 
your own church, and you dared not do it yourself. Let 
me ask your lordship what evidence there is of Dr. 
Williams’s having been guilty of this gross falsehood, for 
it would be nothing less? If he feared to express his 
meaning, why should he express it at all? Can any one 
suppose that he was so simple as to think that he would 
help his prospects towards preferment or popularity by 
contributing to the Essays and Reviews? They present 
him to you as a sort of moral monster; as a dishonest 
man who uses dishonest means for the purpose of pro- 
mulgating unpopular opinions, in order to destroy his own 
credit, and ruin his own prospects. If Dr. Williams 
really has sneaked into martyrdom under false pretences, 
he is the first person who ever did so, and I should think 
would be the last. 

Let us pass to the grounds on which this monstrous 
charge is brought. Their argument is that he must agree 
with Baron Bunsen, because he describes his opinions in a 

19 
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sympathetic tone. J answer that that would be regarded 
as a monstrous absurdity in any other subject than 
theology, and in any other person than a clergyman. 
No doubt my learned friends will be able to quote much 
ecclesiastical precedent to the contrary, and will be able to 
show that divines often think that no good men could 
differ from themselves, and that no opinions are entitled to 
respect except those which they themselves may happen to 
hold. They may further show that it has been a common 
practice to suppose that you are never to refer to other 
opinions than those which you hold yourself, except to 
curse and damn those who hold them. That may be the prac- 
tice of divines, but that is not the doctrine of the church, 
for popular prejudice has not as yet succeeded in procuring 
the addition of an article against charity and candour. 

Hitherto I have justified Dr. Williams by the authority 
of eminent divines. Let me justify him now by the 
authority of eminent reviewers. Was Lord Macaulay a 
Roman Catholic in disguise? Yet read what he says on 
Ranke’s History of the Popes, and you might possibly be 
inclined to suppose so. Does Mr. John Stuart Mill agree 
with Coleridge? Does not he differ from him toto celo? 
Yet there is nowhere to be found a more sympathetic and 
cordial account of Coleridge’s philosophy and opinions than 
is to be found in the first volume of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s dissertations. There is one other name which I 
feel reluctant to mention, but which is so apposite that I 
cannot pass it over. If you turn to the late Sir James 
Stephen’s Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography, you will find 
there a sympathetic account of men of the most opposite 
opinions, men differing widely from each other, and differ- 
ing more widely still from their reviewer. 

I do not need to be told that books like this have given 
offence to those who suppose that Christian truth can 
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never be maintained except at the expense of Christian 
morality: who appear to think that to injure those who are 
not our enemies—to ill-treat those who have never used 
us despitefully, is the first duty of Christian controversialists. 
This may be the practice of divines, but it is not the 
principle of the church or of the law of England, 

What is that principle? It consists of a twofold obli- 
gation. The first obligation is the conscientions one with 
which, as the court says in Burder y. Heath, you have 
nothing whatever to do. The second is the legal one; which 
is, that the clergy are not to impugn the doctrines of the 
church, as laid down by authority. You, my lord, are by 
this prosecution virtually asked to decide that the clergy 
are not only bound not to impugn those doctrines, but are 
further bound never to mention or discuss any other 
doctrines, except to execrate them and the men who 
maintain them. I protest against such a notion. The 
thirty-seventh article declares that capital punishments 
are lawful. Suppose a clergyman were to write a pamphlet 
discussing, in a favourable and sympathetic tone, the views 
of some one whohad said that capital punishments were 
forbidden by the law of God, and suppose he were to say, 
«There is much in this with which I agree,” would that 
be a heresy? And if it would not be a heresy to say that 
in reference to the thirty-seventh article, why is it a 
heresy to say a similar thing with reference to what 
Baron Bunsen has written? The thirty-eighth article 
declares that the goods of Christians are not common. 
Suppose a clergyman were to write a review of a commu- 
nistic pamphlet, and, without saying how far he agreed 
with it or not, were to say, “ This is written in a very 
“ unselfish spirit—it teaches us many moral lessons; I wish 
“this and that could be considered true,” would your 
lordship hold that that was impugning the — 
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article? If he were to say, “Christian men’s goods are 
“common,” he would, of course, be liable to penalty; but 
if all he did was to show sympathy with some one else, 
or some parts of the opinions of some one else, who 
had said the same thing, you would never say there was 
any harm in that. 

What has Dr. Williams said in this review of Bunsen’s 
Hippolytus? He has said this: Baron Bunsen takes’ 
such a view of salvation, and such a view of justifica~ 
tion, which, if it were true, would carry with it such 
advantages. He views the doctrine of the Incarnation 
in a manner which has a certain resemblance to that 
adopted by St. Paul; and that is all he has said. Do you 
think, upon those great subjects, Salvation Justification, 
and the Incarnation of our Lord, it would be possible for 
any man to express his opinion, and that of Baron Bunsen, 
and to point out how far he agrees with him, and how far 
he disagrees with him, in three octavo pages? Such a 
supposition is absurd. Admit, for the sake of argument, 
that these views are heretical: further admit that Dr. 
Williams’s sympathy with them is unqualified, and I say 
there is not a single word in what he has written to commit 
him to more than this, that he approves their moral tone 
and justifies the principle upon which they proceed, 
which is nothing more nor less than the Protestant 
principle of private judgment. Now Dr. Williams is 
charged with denying the Thirty-nine Articles—not with 
admiring Baron Bunsen—and there is the widest difference 
between the two. He fully admits that he does admire 
Baron Bunsen, but, unless his admiration for Baron Bunsen 
has led him unto an unqualified impugning of the Thirty- 
nine articles, he is entitled to your lordship’s judgment. 

Thus far I have looked at the case for the sake of 
argument, on the double supposition that Dr. Williams’s 
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sympathy with Baron Bunsen is unqualified, and that 
Baron Bunsen’s views are heretical; but I say neither 
supposition is true. In the first place, it is not true 
that Dr. Williams’s admiration for Baron Bunsen is un- 
qualified, and in the second place it is not true that the 
expressions here cited are heretical. In the first place, I | 
say Dr. Williams does not agree with those doctrines. 
He expressly guards himself against being supposed to 
agree with them. 

What he does is, this, he gives an account of them, 
a favourable and sympathetic account, which account 
begins at the paragraph on page 80, beginning, “ This 
recognition of Christ,” and goes down to the words 
“what is flesh is born of flesh, and what is spirit is 
“born of spirit,” on page 82. No doubt it is a favour- 
able and sympathetic account; sympathetic as to the 
moral tone, and favourable as to the mode of argu- 
ment pursued by Baron Bunsen. And then follows this 
most important qualification, which qualification is 
taken by the prosecution from the place where it would 
naturally stand, and inserted by them in the middle of 
the seventh count, relating to inspiration, with which it has 
absolutely nothing to do. The qualification begins thus : 
“If we would estimate the truth of such views.” What 
are “such” views ? .Why, the views contained in Bunsen’s 
Hippolytus, he says. These are Baron Bunsen’s views; 
their advantages are so and so; are they true or are 
they not? And then he says, If you would estimate their 
truth, you must do what? When you have read that 
passage through and weighed it, you find it comes to this: 
you must consult your own reason and conscience, use 
your own right of private judgment, and when you have 
done that, you will be in a position to say how far the 
views are true. 
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If your lordship will take the trouble to look at this 
paragraph (which contains the phrase “ verifying faculty,” 
a phrase which seems to have frightened everybody, but 
which really means nothing else than reason), I will give 
my paraphrase of it. The subject of the passage is as 
follows: Baron Bunsen thinks such and such things. 
Is that true or not? Dr. Williams says:—“'Two lines 
“of inquiry present themselves as criteria, and each 
“of these divides itself into two branches. First, as 
“regards the subject matter, both spiritual affection and 
“ metaphysical reasoning forbid us to confine revelations 
“ like those of Christ to the first half century of our era.” 
What does that mean? Simply this: the first thing by 
which we are to judge is natural religion. That is the 
first criterion by which to decide whether Baron Bunsen’s 
views are true or not. Then “again on the side of external 
* criticism,” &c. What does that mean? It means that 
the other criterion by which we are to decide whether 
Baron Bunsen’s views are true or not, is whether they 
correspond with the Bible and the history of Chris- 
tianity. For what does he say? “ Again on the side 
“of external criticism, we find the evidences of our 
* canonical books, and of the patristic authors nearest to 
* them, are sufficient to prove illustration in outward act 
“of principles perpetually true, but not adequate to 
*‘ ouarantee narratives inherently incredible, or precepts 
“ evidently wrong.” That is, there is so much evidence in 
favour of the Bible that where it is good upon the face 
of it you are bound to believe it. But if it contains any- 
thing inherently incredible, or anything evidently wrong, 
you are not bound to believe it. On the whole Dr. 
Williams says, you must first judge by natural religion, 
and next by the Bible, interpreted by reason and con- 
science; and if you apply that method of inquiry to 
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Baron Bunsen’s views, you will find out whether what he 
has said is true or false. And the whole meaning of 
this paragraph is this,—you must not expect to find in 
the Bible a cut and dried system of theology, which will 
. save you the trouble of thought. God has laid upon you 
the responsibility of judging for yourselves, and you must 
use that discretion with which he has seen fit to invest 
you. That is the whole history and mystery of this para- 
graph, which, from its somewhat involved style, has pro- 
duced so much ill-founded dismay. 

Observe—what Dr. Williams says is this: Here is the 
view of a very eminent writer who is charged with using 
evangelical language in a philosophical sense. Then he 
inquires, How are you to deal with a man who does that? 
Are you to demur or to plead? Are you to say, This 
must be wrong, because it claims to be reasonable; or are 
you to enter upon the merits of the discussion? Dr. 
Williams says you are to enter upon the merits of the 
discussion ; you cannot avoid discussing the topics which 
he has thus raised, whether his specific opinions are right 
or wrong, he has a right to appeal to reason and con- 
science; he has a right to be tested by reason and con- 
science; and it is your duty to give such a verdict as 
appears to you to be the true one. That is the purport 
of that passage, and that is the degree in which Dr. 
Williams is responsible for its contents. That is the 
real gist of Dr. Williams’s offence. The real reason 
why he is prosecuted is simply that he insists that these 
subjects shall be discussed, and that an appeal shall be 
made to reason and conscience upon them. ‘The prose- 
cutors treat as a criminal a man who maintains that such a 
discussion ought to take place, simply because they dislike, 
and perhaps dread it. 

It may be said that Dr. Williams's conduct in this 
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particular is rash and indiscreet. It may be said that 
he was very ill-advised when he made these sugges- 
tions. It may be said it would have been more prudent 
and would have given less scandal if he had not printed 
all this; if he had not printed it in a sympathetic tone ; 
if he had fully explained his own meaning, and if he had 
in fact avoided the whole subject. It may be said that 
would have been a more prudent course; but indepen- 
dently of that (upon which much might be said if this 
were the place to say it), you are not sitting here to 
judge of style, you are not sitting here to judge of temper, 
you are not sitting here to judge of prudence or discre- 
tion, you are sitting here to judge of crime. Has he 
committed the crime of denying the Thirty-nine Articles? 
I say, No—what he has done is to claim discussion of the 
views put forward by another man, to which he expressly 
says he does not commit himself. ; 

One word upon that topic. I need not say anything as 
to the eminence of Baron Bunsen. Whether your lordship 
was personally acquainted with him I know not; but he 
was personally known to many in this country, and a 
more eminent or more excellent man hardly ever lived. 
The English public must indeed be in a very low state, 
and must be very little prepared for the exercise 
of that right of private judgment which I was always 
taught to beljeve was the distinguishing feature of 
Protestantism, if they are .unfit to be trusted with an 
account of what Baron Bunsen thought, even if that 
account is a somewhat favourable one. Surely it is a poor 
compliment to pay to the English nation to say you are 
so ill-instructed that you cannot be trusted to hear what 
this eminent man has said upon this interesting subject. 

This is by the way. It is my place here to quote 
authorities to justify Dr. Williams, and I should almost 
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blush to quote an authority in a Protestant court in 
support of the right of private judgment; because if 
the assertion of that right is a crime, then the Queen is 
a rebel against the Pope, and your lordship sits upon 
that bench as the representative of that rebellion, I 
do not wish to talk nonsense on the subject. Of course I 
admit that if Dr. Williams’s private judgment were to lead 
him to differ from the church, he might be deprived of 
his living; but the mere assertion that the system of the 
Church of England professes to be based upon reason and 
conscience, and that its merits must be determined by an 
appeal to reason and conscience; and that if it is found 
not to be in accordance with reason and conscience, it 
ought to be changed till it is—is nothing more than the 
assertion of what I have always believed to be the funda- 
mental principle of Protestantism itself. I will read two 
short extracts from one of the most eminent divines of 
the English church, in support of the assertion that this 
is a view which a clergyman of the Church of England 
may lawfully take. I read from Butler’s Analogy: it is 
a passage which many persons appear to overlook in his 
works: * “Though objections against the evidences of 
« Christianity are most seriously to be considered, yet 
« objections against Christianity itsglf are in a great mea- 
« snre frivolous, almost all objections against it, excepting 
“ those which are alleged against the particular proofs of 
“its coming from God. I express myself with caution, 
« Jest I should be mistaken to vilify reason, which is in- 
“ deed the only faculty we have” (it is what Dr. Williams 
calls “the verifying faculty” ) “ wherewith to judge con- 
“ cerning anything, even revelation itself, or be misunder- 
« stood to assert that a supposed revelation cannot be proved 
« false from internal characters. For it may contain clear 
* 1 Butler, p. 173. 
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* immoralities or contradictions, and either of these would 
“ prove it false.” In Dr. Williams’s words, “its evidence 
** is not sufficient to prove narratives inherently-incredible, 
“ or precepts evidently wrong.” Then he says, elsewhere :* 
“ Reason can, and it ought to judge not only of the 
“ meaning, but also of the morality and the evidence of 
“the Scripture; ae. not whether it contains things dif- 
* ferent from what we should have expected from a wise, 
* just, and good Being, but whether it contains things 
“ plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness, 
“to what the light of nature teaches us of God.” So 
that Butler says, in the last resort, reason must judge not 
merely of the evidence of revelation, but of the morality 
and credibility of the doctrine itself JI ask whether 
Dr. Williams has said anything so strong? 

In the next placef, I say it is not true that these passages 
from page 80 to 82, taken from Baron Bunsen, are un- 
orthodox. I admit that the doctrines are not the same 
in terms as those laid down in the Thirty-nine Articles; 
but they are not contradictory. I need not remind your 
lordship of the awfully mysterious character of the doctrines 
of salvation, of propitiation and justification. Each of them 
consists of two parts, one of which is altogether beyond 
the scope of human reason, and the other of which applies 
to ordinary human life. If I wanted any authority for that 
I would refer your lordship to your own judgment in the 
case of Burder vy. Heath, in which you say, in reference 
to one of those doctrines: “I consider the remainder of 
* these extracts to be vain attempts to explain that mystery 
“which God has not given to man the power to do.” 
And you say elsewhere: “I need not say that I consider 
“ this” (namely, how propitiation is to be effected) “to be 
“one of the mysteries which it has pleased Providence to 
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“leave incapable of being explained by man; and I am 
“ relieved by thinking that it is not my duty to do so.” 
My lord, those are your own words upon these mysterious 
doctrines, and what I contend is this: Baron Bunsen has 
called attention throughout to what I may call the human 
aspect of these doctrines, and all that Dr. Williams has 
done is to approve of them to that extent. There is not a 
syllable in this essay denying that these doctrines have 
a mysterious side which bafiles human comprehension, 
according to your lordship’s own words. Let us go 
through the passage and see what it is. First of all, he 
gives a general account of the contents of the Hippolytus 
and then he says, “ Baron Bunsen may be charged with 
« using evangelical language in a philosophical sense ; ” and 
then he gives Baron Bunsen’s accountof justification by faith, 
which is extracted, and forms the subject of the fifteenth 
article; for the extracts are transposed in all sorts of ways. 

He takes up for the moment the position of counsel 
for Baron Bunsen, and points out how Baron Bunsen 
would answer some of the objections urged against 
this view of justification. ~The doctrine of justification 
consists of two parts. First comes the question, I ask 
it in plain words (and I do not ask it irreverently), Why 
should God justify men on account of their faith in Christ ? 
That is an inscrutable mystery. Then comes the question, 
What is the result to man of God’s having taken that 
determination ? , That is the question Baron Bunsen here 
answers, and in which answer Dr. Williams sympathizes, 
though he does not commit himself to an entire approval of 
it, What he says is this—and it would be gross injustice 
to Dr. Williams to suppose that this account of justification 
is a full account of the whole doctrine: it is an account of 
‘the human side of the doctrine—he says, Upon Baron 
Bunsen’s system, the result would be that justification 
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would be neither an arbitrary ground of confidence, nor a 
reward upon condition of our disclaiming merit; but rather 
a verdict of forgiveness upon our repentance, and of accept- 
ance upon the offering of our hearts. 

The question why it should please God to accept of our 
repentance and the offering of our hearts, is entirely 
independent of the question how we should apprehend the 
relation in which, in consequence of that determination, he 
stands towards us. The first question—the question why 
should God justify us on repentance?—is one upon which 
Baron Bunsen gives no opinion whatever, and it is one 
upon which Dr. Williams says absolutely nothing in this 
passage. The other question has been answered by one 
of the most eminent divines of the Church of England, 
almost in the very words employed by Dr. Williams. I 
will read two passages on the point from Barrow’s Ser- 
mons. I must apologize for the slight way in which I 
notice this vast subject, by observing that a lawyer is 
not bound to be a divine, and that this indictment is 
large enough to employ to the utmost the learning of a 
man who has passed his life in the study of theology.* “I 
“ do observe and affirm that the last notion of the word 
“ (de. justification), as is evidently most usual in the 
“ Scripture, so it best suiteth to the meaning of St. Paul 
* here, and other where commonly where he treateth upon 
“the same matters, that God’s justifying solely or chiefly 
“doth import his acquitting us from guilt, condemnation, 
“and punishment, by free pardon and remission of our 
* sins accounting us and dealing with us as just persons, 
upright and innocent in his sight and esteem.” That is, 
justification means a verdict of forgiveness. And why is 
that verdict returned? There you get into a subject 
which it hardly becomes man to discuss; but what must 


* 5 Barrow (Napier’s Edition, Cambridge, 1859), p. 157. 
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it be accompanied by on our part? By faith. And 
what is faith? The question is answered elsewhere * 
in. the same volume, where Barrow gives an account 
of what he means by “justifying faith.” He says :— 
* This faith doth not only denote precisely and ab- 
** stractedly such acts of mind, such opinions and persuasions 
* concerning the truth of matters specified, but doth also 
‘* connote and imply (indeed, comprehend, according to the 
“* meaning of those who use the word) such acts of will as, 
supposing those persuasions to be real and complete, are 
“ naturally consequent upon them, and are, in a manner, 
« necessarily coherent with them; a firm resolution 
“ constantly to profess and adhere unto the doctrine of 
“ which a man is so persuaded ; to obey all the laws and 
« precepts which it contains, forsaking, in open profession 
“and real practices, all principal rules and customs 
“ inconsistent with the doctrines and law; that which is 
« called conversion or returning to the Lord.” In other 
words, you cannot have justification without repentance 
and the offering of our hearts, which is all that is said 
here by Dr. Williams. He does not enter upon the 
question why it may please God to accept that offering 
and that repentance. 

Now let me go on to the next paragraph. There 
Dr Williams says: “If our philosopher had persuaded us 
< of the moral nature of justification ” (that is, that justifica- 
tion has a moral side, and is something more than a mere 
formula), “he would not shrink from adding that re- 
« generation,” &c. That passage is not attacked; and then 
he uses these words, which are attacked, and which form part 
of Count 12: “Propitiation would be the recovery of that 
«peace which cannot be while sin divides us from the 
“ Searcher of hearts.” What does that mean? Does it 

* Page 126, 
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mean, as they say, to deny that God is propitiated (what- 
ever that may mean) by the death of Christ? Not at 
all. It does not refer, in the least degree, to the 
process (if I may use such a word, for it is difficult 
to choose reverent words upon these occasions) by which 
God becomes propitious towards man. What it does 
refer to is the consequence to man of God’s being 
propitious towards him; and he says that, as regards us, 
however God may have come (if I may use the word) to 
regard us favourably, when he has come to regard us 
favourably, then propitiation for us would be the 
recovery of that peace which cannot be while sin divides 
us from the Searcher of hearts. I will now read upon 
that, what your lordship says upon the subject of recon- 
ciliation in the judgment of Burder v. Heath, which 
comes to nearly the same thing. “The ordinary meaning 
“of the word ‘ reconcile,’ when speaking of two persons, 
“I take to be the removal of some hostile or angry feeling 
“ which subsisted between them. When speaking of the 
“ Deity we must be careful not to attribute to Him the 
“ feelings which belong to man. The best construction 
“ that I feel myself at liberty to put upon this word ‘recon- 
* ciled,’ is the removal of that obstacle which, from the sin 
“‘ of man, existed to his reception into the favour of God, 
“ that being reconciled he would be so received into that 
“ favour.” 

That is exactly the account given of it here. Something 
would be removed out of the way; sin divides us from 
the searcher of hearts; and that being removed, the 
recovery of mental peace would follow. 

Then I go on to the question of the Incarnation, and I 
must say that to ascribe heresy in such a point to any man 
upon the strength of an indirect reference consisting of a 
line and a half, is really the most extraordinary perversion 
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of criminal law I ever heard of. Consider how awful a 
subject this is, and how impossible it is to do it justice in 
twenty words. What does he say? He says: “Though 
“ the true substance of Deity took body in the Son of Man, 
* yet as to the Incarnation of our Lord, the mode in which 
** it took place will be differently conceived,” according to 
the different views which persons take of the essence of the 
Divine Being. Then he says, With Baron Bunsen the 
doctrine becomes as purely spiritual as with St. Paul. 
What is the meaning of that? St. Paul in his Epistles 
does not refer to the mode in which that most mysterious 
and awful of all the facts of Christianity took place, or was 
brought about, he contents himself with making use of 
the fact, and Baron Bunsen imitates his example. And 
are you to infer from that statement that Dr. Williams 
denies the miraculous conception? If you are, I can only 
say, as I said before, instead of giving the defendent the 
benefit of a doubt, you are giving the prosecution the 
benefit of a guess. I will read to your lordship an 
expression of Dr. Milman’s, which closely resembles this 
phrase :*—“ The Christian scheme, however it may occa- 
“ sionally admit the current language of the time, as where 
* Christ is called the Light of the World, yet, in its scope 
“and purport, stands clear and independent of all these 
“ physical notions; it is original, inasmuch as it is purely, 
“ essentially, and exclusively a moral revelation, its sole 
“ design to work a moral change, to establish a new rela- 
“tion between man and the Almighty Creator, and to 
“ bring to light the great secret of the immortality of man. 
« Hence, the only deviation from the course of nature was 
“the birth of this Being from a pure virgin. Much has 
“been written on this subject, but it is more consistent 
“* with our object to point out the influence of this doctrine 
* 1 Hist. Christ, 98. 
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* upon the human mind, as hence its harmony with the 
“ weneral design of Christianity becomes more manifest.” 
And he then: goes on to describe the moral bearing and 
application of that most awful event. All that Dr. 
Williams has done here amounts to saying,—Baron Bunsen 
has dwelt, not upon the mysterious, not upon the incom- 
prehensible, but upon the practical side of this doctrine— 
he has imitated the example of St. Paul, and in this he has 
done wisely. 

Now, my lord, I have done with two-and-a-half of these 
counts, because the other half of the twelfth count and 
the thirteenth count refer to quite another passage, which 
your lordship will find on pages 86 and 87,* and which 
contains an account of the different corruptions amongst the 
Romish clergy, which ultimately led to the Reformation. 
Dr. Williams gives a history of the growth of Christian 
doctrine, in which he says: “ Baptism was first preceded 
“by a vow in which the young soldier expressed his 
* consciousness of spiritual truth; but when it became 
“ twisted into a false analogy with circumcision, the rite 
“‘ degenerated into a magical form, and the Augustinian 
“ notion of a curse, inherited by infants, was developed in 
** connection with it.” That, say they, is an innuendo that 
the ritual of the Church of England is a mere magical 
form, and that the doctrine of original sin, invented by 
St. Augustine, is altogether untrue. What Dr. Williams 
was referring to was something perfectly different; he was 
referring to St. Augustine’s notion that every infant who 
dies unbaptized is necessarily eternally damned. 

Dr. Phillimore.—Tell us where St. Augustine says that. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—Certainly. He says it in volume 
VIL. (Bassano edition, 1797), page 1184. “ Primo vide, frater, 
“ ne forte hinc consentire nobis debeas, quisquis ad regnum 


* See Introduction, p, xxxviii. 
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* Dei non pertinet, eum ad damnationem sine dubio perti- 
“nere. Venturus Dominus et judicaturus de vivis et mor- 
* tuis, sicut Evangelium loquitur, duas partes facturus est, 
* dextram et sinistram. Hoc regnum nominat; hoc cum Dia- 
* bolo damnationem. Nullus relictus est medius locus, ubi 
“* ponere queas infantes, De vivis et mortuis judicabitur: alii 
* erunt ad dextram, alii ad sinistram. Non novialiud. Prius 
“regnum nominavit, sed iis dextris; ignem eternum in si- 
“ nistris. Extrema autem sententia ut doceat quid sit reg- 
“num, et quid sit ignis eternus. Tune, inquit, abibunt isti 
* in ambustionem eeternam ; justi autem in vitam sternam. 
< Ecce, exposuit tibi quid sit reenum, et quid sit ignis eeter- 
“nus ; ut quando confiteris parvulum non futurum in regno, 
“ confiteris futurum in igne eterno. Omnis generatus dam- 
“‘ natus, nemo liberatus nisi regeneratus.” I will read my 
translation: “ See, my friend, in the first place, whether you 
* ought not to agree with me in this. Whoever does not 
“ belong to the kingdom of God, he must without doubt 
“pertain to damnation. The Lord will come and judge 
* the quick and the dead, as the Gospel says. He will divide 
*‘ men into two parts, on the right and the left. The one 
“ he calls the kingdom, the other damnation with the devil. 
“No middle place is left where infants can be placed. 
** Judgment will be given on the living and dead. Some 
“ will be on the right hand, others on the left; I know no 
“other. The first he calls the kingdom, for those who are 
* on the right; the eternal fire for those who are on the 
“ left. The last sentence ” (by the word “ sentence” I do not 
know whether he means sentence or opinion) “is to teach 
“ what is meant by the kingdom, and what is meant by 
“eternal fire. Then he says, the one shall go away 
“into everlasting burning, but the just into eternal life. 
* Lo! he has expounded to you what the kingdom is, and 


* what eternal fire is; so that when you admit that an infant 
20 
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“¢ will not be in heaven, you admit that he will be in eternal 
“ fire. All generated are damned; the regenerated” (or bap- 
tized) “only are saved.” After that I think my learned 
friend will not deny that St. Augustine did believe, in a 
very serious sense, in a curse inherited by infants,* and in 
so believing he did not believe in the doctrine of original 
sin as at present laid down by the Church of England. 
As your lordship well knows, the church at the Restora- 
tion erased from one of its Rubrics the two words “ other- 
“ wise not,” which affirmed the damnation of unbaptized 
infants. A clergyman may therefore lawfully deny that 
doctrine, and may describe it as the Augustinian curse in- 
herited by infants, without any reflection on the Church of 
England, or the doctrine of original sin as laid down by it. 

So much for the question about the Augustinian curse. 
And now let me say another word about baptism. He 
says, “ the rite degenerated into a magical form.” I think 
I have heard theories maintained by clergymen of the pre- 
sent day not altogether exempt from similar criticism. 
There are persons (and the prosecutor would seem to be 
one of them) who do attribute to baptism a sort of magical 
efficacy. That ts a matter of history. I will read to your 
lordship what Bishop Hampden says upon that historical 
point, and you will see whether other persons before Dr. 
Williams have not said that superstitions about magic had 
their effect upon the views held upon the subject of bap- 
tism. I read from Bishop Hampden’s Bampton Lectures :t 
“ But though it might thus be denied that any proper 
“ efficacy was attributed to the symbol employed in the 
“ administration of a sacrament, still its power of com- 
“ municating grace instrumentally was asserted in the 


* The marginal note to another passage in Augustine is in these 
words, quoted by Dr. Deane in his reply: “ Parvuli, lenissime quidem, sed 
tamen damnantur.”—-A sort of nursery hell. 
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“strongest manner. Tllustration was drawn from the 
“manner in which any instrument of art performed its 
“work, The artist or workman was properly the executor 
* of it as the designer of the result; the instrument” (that 
is, the water) “ executed it” (I fear I am recalling to your 
lordship a long labour in former times) “ according to its 
“ adaptation as an instrument to produce the result. The 
“ general belief in magic in the early ages of the church 
“ may sufficiently account for the ready reception of such 
“a theory of sacramental influence. The maxim of Au-~ 
“ gustine, Accedit verbum ad elementum et jit sacramentum, 
“* appears to be, in fact, an adaptation of the popular belief 
“respecting the power of incantations and charms to the 
“subject of religion.” That is Bishop Hampden’s his- 
torical account of the doctrine of Baptism as understood 
in the Middle Ages, and that is what Dr. Williams meant 
when he said that at that period baptism degenerated into a 
magical form, for saying which they charge him with heresy, 

The charge in the thirteenth article is, that he does not 
believe that the element of water is a divinely ordained 
means whereby we receive the spiritual grace in the 
Sacrament of Baptism. 

After the Gorham case, unless you are asked to reverse 
that decision, I need not go into that subject. The law 
has held that a clergyman is not obliged to believe that 
grace is given in baptism at all. Dr. Williams does not 
hold that opinion, but if he did he would be within the 
law; & fortiori, therefore, he is within the law when he 
denies that the water alone—the mere physical thing— 
is the instrument by which the grace is conferred. I 
would just say that the catechism says, “The Sacrament,” 
not the water, the two things together, the moral element 
as well as the outward element, is the means by which 
grace is received, and it expressly negatives the notion 

20—2 
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that grace is given by the outward, and visible sign of 
water. 

I come now to the last extract, for which you have to 
go back to the twelfth count. My learned friends put 
it back to a place to which it has no reference. Your 
lordship will find it at page 87. Beginning at the fifth 
line you will find this: “ When the priest took the place 
“ of the congregation, when the sacramental signs were 
** treated as the natural body, and the bodily sufferings of 
* Christ enhanced above the self-sacrifice of His will, 
* even to the death of the cross, the centre of Christian 
* faith became inverted, though its form remained. Men 
* forgot that the writer to the Hebrews,” and so on; and 
then come these words: “Salvation from evil through 
“‘ sharing the Saviour’s spirit was shifted into a notion of 
* purchase from God through the price of His bodily 
“pangs. The deep drama of heart and mind became 
“ externalized into a commercial transfer, and this effected 
“ by a form of ritual.” What form of ritual? Why, the 
form of the ritual of the mass. He is speaking of the 
priest taking the place of the congregation and the sacra- 
mental signs being treated as the natural body; he says 
they got a corrupt and carnal notion of salvation, whereby 
“the deep drama of heart and mind”—those awful and 
mysterious passages between God and Christ, between 
Almighty God and believers—that “deep drama of 
heart and mind became externalized.” By whom? By 
a corrupt priesthood in the middle ages. ‘ Became exter- 
“ nalized into a commercial transfer” (that is, they sold 
masses for money), “ and this effected by a form of ritual.” 
That, they say, is contrary to the thirty-second article. 
The thirty-second article uses these words about the ritual 
of which Dr. Williams speaks; it calls it a dangerous 
fable and blasphemous deceit. That is stronger language 
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than Dr. Williams has used. He is giving a historical 
account of the Church of Rome, and they have—I can 
only call it the impudence, to say he denies the doctrine 
of salvation according to the Church of England. Is the 
prosecutor prepared to say that this deep drama of heart 
and mind is a commercial transfer and is effected by a 
form of ritual? If he is not he is not at issue with 
Dr. Williams, and if he is, his proper place is not in the 
Church of England, but in the Church of Rome. 

Dr, Phillimore.—Will you show me where the Church of 
Rome is mentioned? I cannot find it. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—I say the whole thing refers to 
the Church of Rome. 

Dr, Phillimore.—You do not say it is referred to by 
name ? 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen.—No; this is an account of the 
gradual growth of corruption. If it had been mentioned 
by name, you would hardly have drawn a count like that. 
My lord, I will show you that precisely the same is said by 
Dr. Hampden upon the same subject in the Bampton Lec- 
twres.* He says: “The bane of this philosophy of expiation” 
was soand so; and he says, “ The ecclesiastical power stood 
between the heart and Heaven,”—that is, the priest took 
the place of the congregation. “Atonement was converted 
** into a theory of commutation, degrading to the holiness 
* in God, whilst it spoke the peace of God in terms of 
' * flattering delusion to the sinner.” Dr. Williams says, 
“ Salvation from evil through sharing the Saviour’s spirit 
« was shifted into a notion of purchase from God through 
“ the price of his bodily pangs. The deep drama of heart 
** and mind became externalized into a commercial transfer ” 
(almost precisely the same). Bishop Hampden proceeds: 
“The value of confessions and rites of penance was 

* p, 253, 
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“ acknowledged: and accepting this vain substitute for that 
“assurance of atonement which alone can satisfy the 
* longing soul with goodness, men looked no farther ; their 
“‘ proper power was exchanged for a servile dependence on 
“the ministrations of the priest—the presumed all-sufii- 
“ ciency of a man like themselves.” Now, if a remark of 
this kind about the clergy of the Church of Rome is to be 
imputed as a heresy to a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and if it is to be said, because, in common with 
the thirty-second article, which he is charged with denying, 
he considers the mass a dangerous fable and blasphemous 
deceit, therefore he denies the doctrine of the Church of 
England, we shall next hear imputed to the Evangelist the 
precept, “Go and sin,” and to the Psalmist the doctrine, 
“ There is no God.” 

I have gone through the greater part of these charges. I 
have gone through all those which really charge an offence, 
and I ask your lordship to turn your attention to- the 
other charges, which charge no offence, and do not profess 
to do so. The first is the sixteenth, in which a long pas- 
sage is extracted, which, they say, is a general ratification 
of all that is said by Baron Bunsen. There is one part 
of that passage for which some apology might be neces- 
sary; I mean the two stanzas of poetry, but courts of 
criminal law are more humane than men, gods, and 
columns, and will not punish a divine for being but a 
middling poet. 

I submit that this count is bad, because it amounts at 
most to pleading evidence. They say we do not assign 
any particular heresy, we have quoted every passage upon 
which we can fix, we have accused him of every heresy 
we could think of, and now we will make the general 
sweeping accusation that he has agreed with Baron 
Bunsen. Strike out every other count in the indictment ; 
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suppose that count to stand alone, and say whether it is pos- 
sible that you could convict upon it at all, or that it charges 
anything in any degree approaching to an offence. There 
is one technical objection, which appears to me to be abso- 
lutely fatal. I request that your lordship will require 
them to assign the article of religion or other formulary 
of the church which Dr. Williams contradicts by writing 
that poetry. _ 

Lastly, I come to the seventeenth count, the last count 
charging anything that even claims to be an offence. My 
learned friend, Dr. Phillimore, described it as being a mere 
repetition, but I think he did it injustice; it is not a mere 
repetition: it has two great distinctions from the other 
counts, and it contains the real gist of this charge; and its 
incurable badness, its utter illegality, as it stands, is the 
strongest possible proof that the charge never ought to 
have been brought at all. 

It charges, first, that Dr. Williams wrote a book with a 
certain scope, tendency, and design; that is, when he 
wrote it he was in a certain frame of mind, and had 
a particular set of feelings, and had in his own mind 
a certain design. Is your lordship to judge of that? Is 
your lordship to say, I will be the censor, not of what 
a man says, but of what he thinks; not of what he 
professes, but of what his works have a tendency to 
produce? Consider what would happen if you were to 
take any such step as that. The opposite parties of 
the Church of England might ruin each other with pro- 
secutions. Those who take the low church view of 
theology would say of every writer of the high church 
school: The scope of your book is to substitute mere 
ritualism for the service of the heart ; and the other party 
would say: The scope, and tendency, and design of your 
writings is to substitute for every institution we are to 
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obey mere impressions of your own mind; and so you 
might say of every intermediate person between the two. 
Once for all I say this: what is forbidden by the Church of 
England is a contradiction of the standard doctrines of the 
Church of England, and with the scope, tendency, and 
design of particular books your lordship has nothing to do. 
On several occasions, I believe, it has been ruled in this’ 
court that when articles are exhibited it is necessary to 
specify the particular passages which support the charges. 
You cannot accuse a man of denying the Trinity, unless 
you say: You deny the Trinity in this passage specified. 
And if I say, then, specify your passages here, of course 
they are the very passages they have specified before. My 
lord, observe the difference between the other counts and 
this count.. Where they have to specify they make one 
set of charges, and where they have not to specify they 
make another set of charges. In the seventh count they 
charge us with denying that the Bible is the word of 
God, containing a special revelation of his truth; and in 
this count they charge us with inculcating a disbelief in 
the divine inspiration and authority of the Holy Scriptures. 

Dr. Phillimore.—W hat is the difference ? 

Mr, Fitzjames Stephen.—All the difference in the world. 
They do not mention the subject of inspiration in the other 
count, because they knew that the church has laid down 
no doctrine upon that. Why do they mention it here ? 
Because they are not tied down to showing any passage 
which impugns it. Let us go ona little farther. Dr. Wil- 
liams is charged with denying or greatly discrediting the 
truth and genuineness of the Old Testament and of parts of 
the New Testament, and the truth and reality of the miracles 
recorded as facts in the Old and New Testament. I pointed 
out to your lordship that that was the real meaning of the 
charge in the eleventh count about figurative interpreta~ 
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tion, only there they called it figurative interpretation, 
because they did not venture to say there, when they had 
the passages before them, that those passages amounted 
to a denial of any miracle; but here they insinuate it, 
and not having the passages to check them, they make an 
entirely different and exaggerated charge. I say again, 
“as I said before with regard to the other count, strike 
out the rest, and see if this could stand alone without 
degrading your lordship into a censor of what passes in 
the mind of every clergyman who writes a book. 

There is something more to be said upon this count 
before I conclude this over-long speech. Though it is bad 
in law, it is the most characteristic count of the whole; for, 
when it is divested of all technicality, it means this :—You 
may be within the letter of the law; you have not denied 
specifically that Scripture contains all things necessary for 
salvation; you have not denied the canonicity of the 
Scriptures: your view upon the subject of prophecy is not 
specifically forbidden. You may say Baron Bunsen is 
responsible, and I am not responsible, for the account I have 
given of his doctrines upon particular subjects; but still, 
on the whole, the general result of your essay is this ;— 
You make Christianity something different from what we 
make it; you conceive of it ina very different point of view 
from that in which we conceive of it; the general tendency 
of your essay, as we read it, is to subvert what we con- 
sider as Christianity ; if you are right, then we are wrong, 
and those whom you have scandalized are wrong also. 
My lord, that is the real charge, and if that had not been 
the real charge, this prosecution would never have been 
heard of. Suppose the three passages I have criticised 
in pages 79-82 had appeared in any review, would any 
human being have thought them anything more than a 
sympathetic account of what was written by Baron Bunsen? 
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The real offence is not what Dr. Williams has said, but 
the tone and manner, and the supposed design with which 
he has said it. 

I will not shrink from this any more than from the 
other accusations. No doubt there is a great difference 
between the defendant and the prosecutors; no doubt that 
difference goes very far indeed; no doubt they belong to * 
opposite parties in the Church of England; and, my lord, 
I submit that the existence of each of these parties is 
recognized in the church, and its distinctive glory is that 
it does recognize and permit their existence as well as the 
existence of many other divisions. Let me sketch out 
very shortly—for it gives a full answer to this count— 
what are the conflicting views of these two great parties. 
Ido not identify Dr. Williams with the one, and I do not 
impute to the Bishop of Salisbury that he is identified 
with the other; but I wish to show the general scope, 
tendency, and design—to use their own words—of the 
great religious division which exists, and under various 
forms always has existed, in the Church of England, and 
to which different individuals more or less approximate 
at different times. 

My lord, I say that the Church of England has nowhere 
laid down the general scope, tendency, and design of 
Christianity itself; its Articles do not contain, like those 
of the Westminster Confession, a complete system of: 
divinity; and hence it is open to the clergy, and to every 
Christian man, to take such a view of the general cha- 
racter of Christianity as may appear to him to be the true 
one. ‘T'wo views on this subject have prevailed, and when 
you once apprehend fully that fundamental difference, you 
will see that all the subordinate differences which are 
attributed as crimes to Dr. Williams in this count spring 
out of them. 
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My lord, there is one party in the church who believe 
that Christianity is founded upon natural religion, and that it 
addresses itself to the reason and the conscience; and that, 
by means of reason and conscience, they are to collect 
it from that receptacle in which it has pleased God to 
place it, namely, the Holy Scriptures. There is another 

‘party who seem to think that Christianity is altogether 
independent of natural religion—that it is not addressed 
to the reason or conscience at all; but that it is meant to 
silence the one and to perplex the other, and that it rests 
entirely upon the evidence of miracles. 

My lord, if you apply that fundamental difference 
to each of the different subjects in issue between these 
parties, you will see that it fully accounts for the different 
views which they take. Those, my lord, who found 
Christianity upon natural religion, those who believe that 
the Bible contains Christianity, but does not constitute 
it, will not shrink from applying to the Bible all the 
resources of study and criticism; they will not shrink 
from separating the wheat from the chaff, the substance 
from the accident; they will not fear to say history shows 
that circumstantial truth is not eséential to a divine revela- 
tion. Criticism shows that the current opinions as to the 
date and authorship of particular books are by no means 
necessary to their authority; and that the difficulty— 
always admitted, though never as yet fully realized — 
of translating the words of one age into the thoughts of 
another is greater than was formerly supposed. The 
other party will try to place the Bible, as I have said 
before, upon an inaccessible pinnacle, and will ascribe to 
it, not merely substantial, but circumstantial and literal 
accuracy. They will attempt to draw the broadest possible 
distinction between it and all other books; and they will 
think that the application of the ordinary methods of 
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reason to it is in itself wrong and irreverent. With regard 
to miracles, one party will believe the miracles for the 
sake of the religion, and the other will believe the religion 
for the sake of the miracles. The one will think that 
it pleased God, out of condescension to the hardness of 
heart of a barbarous people and an ignorant time, to show 
signs and wonders to those who would not believe without 
them; but they will not think that it follows that every 
incident or verse in the Bible which is susceptible of a 
miraculous interpretation must therefore be supposed to 
record a miracle; and if (they see that it can fairly be con- 
strued as not being miraculous, but providential, they will 
think that the Christian case is all the stronger, because 
it shows that the deviation from the ordinary course of 
Providence necessary to establish Christianity was smaller 
than was once supposed. The other party, wishing to put 
the whole of the Bible beyond criticism altogether, will 
say the farther it is removed from reason and conscience 
the better. Our understanding may, no doubt, convince 
us that some stupendous act of power was done by a 
particular person, which gave him a right to belief in all 
that he said, but that ig our limit. Those who think so 
will be alarmed at every criticism which explains any 
miraculous, intervention as being providential and not 
miraculous. If they hear that a prophecy, which they 
supposed to be specific, was in point of fact not specific 
but general, they will think that its value is taken from 
it, and though they will use figurative language themselves 
they will constantly be pained at the notion that what is 
acknowledged to be a figure may be a figure representing 
not a miraculous, but a providential occurrence. 

Lastly, my lord, as to such awfully mysterious topics as 
Justification, Baptism, and the Incarnation, the one party 
will, by preference, insist on those aspects of them which 
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baffle and confound human reason. They will dwell with 
peculiar complacency on doctrinal expressions as to how 
thei ncarnation took place;— what (if I may use such 
language) was the transaction between God and Christ 
with reference to the atonement ;—what (if again I may 
use such Janguage) were the considerations which induced 
God (if again I may use so awful an expression) to accept 
of human faith and repentance, and what is the mode in 
which baptism conveys grace. The others, not in the 
least denying the authority of those awful doctrines, will 
think that they involve inscrutable and tremendous 
mysteries—mysteries which ever have baffled, and ever 
must baffle all human reason. But they will take care 
that for those tremendous mysteries, rash men, who rush 
in where the angels veil their faces, do not substitute 
intelligible absurdities—that they do not transform the 
doctrine of propitiation into a commercial transfer, jus- 
tification into a legal fiction, and baptism into a magical 
rite. That those doctrines, my lord, may be so mis- 
represented is a fact which can be doubted by none 
who have eyes to see, and ears to hear, and a heart to 
understand the despair, the disgust, the unutterable dis- 
belief of all that is most sieciathy true, the unconquer- 
able aversion to all that is most unutterably lovely, with 
which the rash vehemence of ignorant fanatics has be- 
svildered thousands of hearts, and clouded thousands of 
consciences. My lord, there is in the world no more 
mournful spectacle than that of an intellect which supposes 
it is without a God, because those who preach God’s trath 
to it put it in forms which they would not apply to the 
most paltry human concerns, or which, if they did, would 
render their account of them incredible. 

How can this be avoided, except by dwelling upon the 
human side of those doctrines which are thus capable of 
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misrepresentation, and preferring to speak not of the mode 
of incarnation, but of the inferences which we are to draw 
from the fact; not of God’s reason for being propitious 
to man, but of the consequences which man is to draw 
from the fact that God is propitious to him; not upon 
the manner in which grace may be communicated in 
baptism, but upon the use which is to be made of it in after 
life ? 

My lord, such differences have always existed in the 
church. I might quote in favour of that party to which 
Dr. Williams more approximates, some of the highest 
names in the Church of England. I might appeal to 
the general scope, tendency, and design of the writings 
of Hooker, who was charged in his day with subverting 
the authority of Scripture—of Cudworth, who in his time 
was called an atheist—of Tillotson, whose life was em- 
bittered by persecution—nay, of Bishop Burnet, whose 
work, which afterwards became a theological text-book, 
was actually twice censured by the Lower House of 
Convocation. But, my lord, although malice and theolo- 
gical hatred have embittered the lives of some of the most 
eminent divines of the Church of England, no attempt 
has yet been made to expel men from the church for 
holding these opinions; and why is it made now? It is 
made for this reason, and for no other: because the ad- 
vances of history, and criticism, and physical science have 
made these doctrines more prominent than they ever were 
before; they have shown the importance of differences, 
the importance of which was at first under-estimated. 
That is the reason, and the true reason, of this prosecu- 
tion, and it is a sufficient reason, though it is no justifi- 
cation. 

My lord, the one party viewing history and criticism, 
and physical science, accept their results with gladness and. 
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with candour, and the other tremble before them. The 
one would say with Hooker, that to detract from the 
dignity of these, is to injury even God himself, who 
being that light which none can approach unto hath 
sent us these lesser lights as sparkles, resembling the 
bright fountain from which they spring. The other party 
fearing that reason will subvert faith, try to declare what 
Bishop Horsley called the unnatural war between faith and 
reason 5 they try to cast reason out of the synagogue, and 
to put asunder those whom God has joined together. That, 
my lord, is the real scope, tendency, and design of this 
prosecution, and that, as I said before, is its explanation, 
but not its justification. 

I do not wonder at this, although I condemn it, for I 
admit that between the defendant and the prosecutors 
more or less of this vital difference does exist ; and it would 
be useless to conceal the fact that history, science, and 
criticism have raised questions of awful importance. No 
doubt the views advocated and avowed by Dr. Williams 
imply that these questions must not be stifled; that they 
must be sifted to the bottom, and that reason and con- 
. science are the proper judges. My lord, I do not know 
that a more important controversy than this has engaged 
the attention of the church for three hundred years, and 
that it will be decided is as sure as that there is a God 
in heaven. Whether or no the clergy shall take a free 
part in that discussion, is a question which greatly depends 
upon the judgment which your lordship may deliver. I 
say, my lord, that these questions were avowedly left open 
by the church—left open, indeed, not with a full recogni- 
tion of their importance, not with a full forecast of the 
height to which they would grow, but still left open, and 
avowedly and intentionally left open. But let that pass. 
Suppose it is a mere accident that there was no definition 
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of inspiration in the articles; suppose it is a mere accident 
that no canon of interpretation was laid down, what then? 
Why, then, the whole of this question is an emergent contro- 
versy—it is a controversy of faith, and in that controversy, 
my lord, by the twentieth article, the church has authority. 
If Dr. Williams, for taking the one or the other side in 
that controversy, is condemned by the construction put by 
your lordship upon the articles—if you pronounce a judg- 
ment, the effect of which will be to stifle inquiry of this 
kind, what will be the result? The result will be that 
those opinions WILL BE CONDEMNED UNHEARD ; and that, my 
lord, is a result so awful and so monstrous that I would pro- 
test against it with all the energy consistent with respect. 

In this court, my lord, the truth of these opinions is not 
in issue; truth is nothing here. If I could prove con- 
clusively that every word that Dr. Williams has said is 
absolutely true, it would profit me nothing. But is this 
temporary and local disability of truth to be permanent 
and universal? Is there to be no tribunal before which 
Dr. Williams can say, I hold these opinions, because they 
are true—I justify them because they are true, and I will 
maintain them until they are proved to be false? Yet, 
my lord, if there is no such tribunal, then I say that the 
reiterated appeals of the church to the God of truth, and 
its solemn claim to authority in controversies of faith, are 
a mockery and a lie. I say there is such an appeal. I 
say that if the prosecutors fear the results of reason and 
science, they have a remedy: let them take that remedy. 
{ will describe it in one word, and they themselves will 
not be able to impugn the truth of what I say. That one 
word is—legislate. Before the legislature, before Parlia- 
. ment and Convocation, the truth of these doctrines will be 
in issue, and before them, and not elsewhere, this question 
can be heard upon its merits. 
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My lord, there are two answers to the general charge 
which I am now considering—the theological and the legal 
-one. I have given your lordship one—the theological 
answer; and I now proceed to give you the legal answer: 
I say, my lord, that the Church of England is a church by 
law established; it has its supreme legislature, Parliament 
and Convocation ; it has its judges, of whom your lordship 
is the principal ; and it has its executive officers. This is 
its special glory, this is its distinction, this is what separates 
it from every other religious body in the kingdom—that it 
is a church by law established. Its doctrines are fixed by 
Act of Parliament, its disputes are settled by law courts, 
such as that which I now address. And is this a mere 
name? Are you, my lord, appointed as a judge by law— 
are you to make laws in order to remedy what they 
would call the negligence, but what I would call the wise 
liberality of Parliament and Convocation? Does it lie in 
your lordship’s mouth to say that Parliament and Convoca- 
tion have not, and, during 200 years past, cannot have had 
any opinion upon this subject. In the case of Burder v. 
Heath you say the legislature alone can remove the 
restraints which the legislature has imposed. And so I 
say now. The legislature alone can restrict the liberty 
which the legislature has conferred. If the articles may be 
compared to chains, they may also be compared to armour 
--they are a protection as well as a restraint, for they 
authorize what they do not forbid. 

If the Church of England were a dissenting congregation, 
language might be held to Dr. Williams which I think 
the prosecution wish to hold to him now. They might 
say, You are a good man, you are a learned man; for 
aught we know your doctrines may be very ingenious and 
possibly quite true; but they do not suit us, we did not 
employ you for this—preach them elsewhere and mst eOmee 
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we make no imputation on your character, but let us ter- 
minate a connection which we dislike. To a dissenting 
minister such language might be perfectly fair, because 
he is responsible to the congregation who employ and pay 
him, but it is language which no man living has a right to 
address to a beneficed clergyman of the Church of England; 
it is language which no man can ever apply to such a 
clergyman, so long as: the church is a church by law 
established. Dr. Williams cannot be dismissed; he must 
be deprived, and he can be deprived for nothing but a 
crime. 

My lord, you are virtually asked to pass a judicial 
act of attainder. You are asked to say that writing 
with a certain scope, tendency, and design amounts to 
a denial of the truth of the Christian Religion, just 
as the House of Lords: were asked in the case of Lord 
Strafford to say that unconstitutional acts amounted to the 
crime of high treason, under the Statute of Edward the 
Third. In that case no doubt they had before them a 
great criminal, and one deserving’ of severe punishment; 
but to their eternal honour, they showed themselves so 
resolute not to wrest the law of the land, that the Commons: 
dropped the impeachment, and had to effect their object 
by passing an act of attainder through the three branches 
of the legislature. My lord, I call upon you to imitate 
that example. Do not say that Dr. Williams has con- 
tradicted articles which he has not contradicted, because 
you may possibly think that his opinions would have 
startled those who drew up those articles if they had had 
before them no other evidence than that which was then 
in existence. Do not assume the functions of a legislator, 
and that:for the sake of restraining and not enlarging 
liberty. If an unnatural war is to be declared between 
reason and faith, let it not be proclaimed by judicial. lips. 
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If the Church of England is to lay aside its essential 
character; if it is to write up over that gate through 
which passed Hooker, and Chillingworth, and Butler, and 
Berkeley, and Cudworth, this awful motto: “ All ye who 
“enter here, leave thought behind,” let the legislature write 
it with an iron pen, and engrave it on a tablet of stone, that 
he who runs may read; let it not be etched and scratched 
and hinted on the margin of a law report by judicial 
inference, and ex-post-facto construction. If the legislature 
has determined that no man of learning is to take orders in 
the Church of England, let it say so plainly ; but let not 
those who are already there be elbowed out of it after 
having been lured in by false pretences to a liberality which 
is disclaimed, to a candour and a learning which are 
punished. 

My lord, thus far I have addressed you on the strictly 
legal view of the case; but since this is an attempt to force 
legislation upon you, let me say one word upon the ten- 
dency of that legislation. What would they have you to 
do? why would they have you do it? and what will be the 
result? They would have you assume the censorship of 
the press, so far as the clergy are concerned; for what 
other construction can be put upon the claim of right to 
punish a man, not for what he says, but for the scope, ten- 
dency, and design of his writings? It is difficult’ to exhibit 
the full deformity of this proposal without falling into com- 
monplaces on the subject of liberty, which are as trite in 
theory as they are constantly neglected in practice. Let 
me, then, put the proposal in a concrete form. You are 
not asked to decide upon the truth of Dr. Williams’s 
opinions. Should you give judgment against him, your 
judgment would not prove, it would not even tend to prove, 
that Daniel wrote the book of Daniel, or that it is a 
prophecy, and not a history. What it would prove would 
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be, that the Church of England is committed to those 
opinions, and that whoever succeeds in refuting them will 
succeed in refuting it. My lord, the worst enemies of the 
church would be best pleased by such a decision as this: 
“ Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atride.” The 
Romanist would rejoice, and the Atheist would exult, for 
they would read in such a judgment the recantation of the 
only church in the world which has hitherto believed and 
acted on the belief that the word of God is competent to 
take care of itself—the word of God, and the Gospel of 
Christ. 

Consider, my lord, the stupendous folly and cowardice of 
such legislation. You can indeed shut the mouths of the 
clergy, but can you shut the mouths of the laity? In this 
age and nation are we to expect that either Christianity or 
the Bible will be free from criticism? You can silence 
divines, but can you silence literature? Can you silence 
history ? Can you silence science? If you could you 
would have on your side the hoary fallacies which justify 
persecution. But you cannot, and you know you cannot; 
and they know it too. I will tell you what you could do. 
You could teach literature to despise and hate Christianity ; 
you could. suggest that the Church of England is a sort of 
large and bad ladies’ school, where nothing is to be taught 
that could surprise an ignorant woman, or interest an 
instructed man; but you cannot go beyond that. You 
cannot arrest discussion. You must fight. Your enemies 
will use all the resources of modern science; and in the face 
of that attack, they ask you to blindfold your generals and 
to handcuff your soldiers. My lord, the folly and cowardice 
of this proposal do not stop here, for when, indeed, did 
folly and cowardice know where to stop? The proscrip- 
tion of literature amongst the clergy would indeed give 
infidels the monopoly of science, and it would put all 
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learned men on the side of infidels. But it would do more 
than that; for if by any accident some stray man of learn- 
ing and ability were bribed to take orders in an emasculate 
church by the prospect of influence and preferment, such a 
proceeding would destroy the whole value of his evidence. 
When such a man declared that he could see no Greek 
words in Daniel, and when he attempted to explain away 
the inconsistencies between the Evangelists by sophistry, 
which it would be useless to put forward at the Old Bailey, 
he would provoke smiles and not conviction, for people 
would say that the evidence of the date of Daniel on which 
he really relied was his chance of being made a bishop. 
My lord, why are you asked to pass such a law as this, 
for a judgment, as your lordship well knows, is a law? 
Why are you asked to disarm or discredit the natural 
friends and defenders of Christianity ? Why are you asked 
to sign a treaty between Christ and darkness, between rea- 
son and the devil? My lord, two phrases have been sug- 
gested, each invented by an eminent man. “ Let us by all 
“ means have free inquiry,” says one; “ but let it be by free 
“inquirers.” ‘ Save us,” says another, “ from the tyranny 
“of professors.” My lord, I know not which is the more 
repulsive; the cynical insolence of the one proposal, or the 
fanatical ignorance of the other. Free inquiry confined to 
free inquirers! Do sceptics want to fight at odds, and to 
deprive others of the weapons which they have used so 
freely themselyes? Are we to be told that every man is to 
shut his eyes when he reads his Bible, unless, as the dis- 
ciple of the rationalist Jew, Salvador, he is prepared to 
explain Christianity into a development of the Great Asian 
Mystery and to make out that by some means or other the 
crucifixion was creditable to the Jews? ‘The clergy not 
free inquirers? What are they, then? Are they a third 
sex, who have neither the powers of men nor the charms of 
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women? Are they alone to be doomed to ignorance in an 
age of knowledge; to silence in an age of freedom? I say 
they are free inquirers, and that they have the only free- 
dom which is worth having, namely, that freedom which is 
secured by law. No doubt there are positions which 
the legislature has forbidden them to contest, and it is 
possible that the number of such positions might with 
propriety be reduced, but, subject even to that restraint, I 
say they are the freest clergy in the world, for there is no 
other clergy which is independent at once of the opinions 
of their congregations and the censures of their ecclesias- 
tical superiors. Every bishop in England may join in a 
protest against Dr. Williams, if he will; but they cannot 
diminish one jot or one tittle of his pastoral influence ; they 
cannot suppress one word of his works; they cannot take 
away one farthing of his income, unless he is convicted 
before you of acrime; and he has committed no crime, 
unless he has said something which the law specifically for- 
bade him to say. In this sense, my lord, the clergy are 
free inquirers; and it is this freedom which I defend. 
But then it is said, “Save us from the tyranny of 
* professors.” What is to become of us if professors are 
to be allowed to distinguish between the canonical Scrip- 
tures and the authorized version, and to say that we can 
have but very imperfect notions of the meaning of either 
the one or the other, unless we have some acquaintance 
with Greek and Hebrew? What does that cry mean? 
' It means this, protect us from light; save us from truth; © 
since there are difficult questions connected with the Bible, 
be it enacted henceforth that the popular notion of what » 
the Bible is shall be and be taken to be Christianity, and 
whoever denies or questions it shall be punished. And 
this, my lord, is put forward in the name of freedom! 
This is alleged as a protection from tyranny! My lord, 
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protection from tyranny is indeed needed, and I do most 
earnestly claim it at your lordship’s hands; protect us 
from tyranny, not by the learned, but over the learned; 
protect us from the tyranny of a vague, popular 
clamour, and an ignorant popular prejudice. I call upon 
you, my lord, an English judge, to protect an English 
subject from mob-law. My lord, how is it possible that 
the learned can tyrannize over the unlearned? Who on 
earth can teach a man Greek and Hebrew: against his 
will? Who can force him to read the Essays and Reviews, 
if he fears the consequences to his own faith of reading 
them? If such persons wish toe put their heads in the 
sand, surely they can do that for themselves, without 
calling upon the legislature to put ours there teo. With 
the other side it is entirely different; you can expel a 
clergyman from the church, or you can silence him 
within it; but, my lord, with what results to Christianity 
itself? 

Hitherto, throughout the whole of this long speech, I 
have most unwillingly been driven to take up, as it were, 
the part of an assailant, not indeed of the Bible—God 
forbid! but of the superstitions which ignorant people 
maintain about the Bible. Let me for a moment change 
my point of view, and try to say a few words in another 
tone. IfI were privileged to defend the Christian religion, 
if I might assume the character which I earnestly hope I 
have not forfeited by anything I have said, either here or 
elsewhere, of a Christian advocate, I would say of those 
who press on this prosecution, “ Lord forgive them, for 
“they know not what they do.” Ifthey could but catch one 
glimpse of the nature of their most holy religion, if they 
could but catch one glimpse of the nature of the book they so 
ignorantly defend, instead of attempting to proscribe science 
and criticism, they would welcome them as the ministers 
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of God for the good of their souls—as the appointed means 
of displaying to mankind, in their full glory, the power of 
the Bible and of religion to bless mankind here and to 
save them hereafter. 

The glorious field for the defence of Christianity which 
would be opened if discussions upon these subjects were 
free, impresses my imagination so strongly that I feel 
indignation against those who would close it. This 
subject is too wide even to glance at here, but look at 
the whole series of books which constitute the canonical 
Scriptures. Where else do you see one thought running 
through the literature of 2000 years, gradually developed 
and enlarged in books so authentic that it is still possible 
for people to contest, bond fide, whether they have any 
detailed mistakes at all? Where else, my lord, do you 
find, as you do in the Gospels, the history ofa life, which 
all the most civilized nations of the world have agreed to 
regard as divine, and which, in proportion as they have 
regarded it as divine, has been the means of raising them 
to all which men wish to attain? Where else do you find, 
as you do in the Epistles and the Acts, a manual of 
theolory which all the researches of eighteen centuries 
have never exhausted? Upon all this, and upon much 
more, if time and place were proper, I could insist, but I 
can now say only this, that upon this subject it is impos- 
sible to enter except upon one condition, the condition of 
freedom ; for, as a great poet says, “ Love is for the free,” 
and if you are forced to idolize the Bible it is impossible to 
love or to understand it. My lord, strongly as I feel the 
vital importance of this case to the interests of English 
law and English liberty—strongly as I'feel how mighty 
those interests are, I declare I feel that its importance is 
even greater for the interests of Christianity itself. 

And now, my lord, passing from the question of legisla- 
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tion, let me conclude by addressing you once more as 
a judge. I have reminded you of one great precedent, thie 
precedent of Lord Strafford, which is a landmark in 
English history; let me conclude by reminding you of 
another, which took place, I believe, during your lordship’s 
boyhood, and may form part of your earliest recollections. 
I refer to the trials for high treason in 1794. In that 
case, an attempt was made to stigmatize the agitation 
for universal suffrage as amounting to the crime of high 
treason. It was said, if you agitate for universal suffrage, 
you must wish to establish democracy; if you wish to 
establish democracy, you must wish to depose the king ; if 
you wish to depose the king, you endanger his life, and so 
by agitating for universal suffrage, you are traitors by 
imagining the king’s death; and you incur the pains 
and penalties of the statute of Edward the Third. I 
need not remind your lordship of the result of those 
prosecutions. The history of the last seventy years shows 
that the right, the exercise of which it was proposed 
thus to stigmatize, has been the firmest pillar of the 
strongest monarchy, and of the only durable constitution, 
in the world. This case, my lord, is precisely the same, 
except that the chain of argument is weaker and longer ; it 
is a case of constructive heresy, as that was a case of con- 
structive treason. They say, because you do not take our 
view of Christianity you must intend to overthrow the 
Christian religion; because you do not believe that the 
Bible is infallible, you cannot believe that it contains all 
that is necessary to salvation. And, my lord, the issue is 
the same. The issue in 1794 was this, whether from that 
time, loyalty should mean a silent acquiescence in whatever 
happened to be established ; or whether it should mean the 
reasonable service of free men to a constitution, which, 
whether perfect or not, was their friend, their glory and 
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protection. The issue now is whether the church is to 
strangle free and reverent inquiry, the only test of truth; 
whether men are to crouch before the Bible as an idol, 
as an inanimate Pope; or whether they are to honour it as 
the vehicle of the word of God, the everlasting Gospel of 
Christ. My lord, if you maintain the right which Dr. 
Williams has asserted, no one need fear for Christianity, 
or the Bible, for they may be well assured that they have 
nothing to dread for either but the interference of power 
for their protection. If, on the other hand, you condemn 
Dr. Williams, then, indeed, it will be a dark day for the 
Church of England. Truth, wherever it may be, no 
doubt will triumph in the end, but in that triumph the 
clergy of the Church of England will have no voice and 
no share. 

My lord, I have reminded you of the resemblance be- 
tween 1794 and 1862. I assure you I do not forget 
the difference. In that case the greatest orator that ever 
honoured the English bar defended the State against the 
Crown, by an appeal to the law of the land. In my case 
it has fallen to the lot of an obscure and inexperienced man 
to attempt by the same appeal to defend the church against 
the clergy. My lord, the public voice was then in favour 
of an acquittal, for every one felt that the rights which 
he held most dear were at stake. In the present case, 
I fear that by an inversion of English sympathies hardly 
ever witnessed before, public feeling is against the accused. 
When I say public feeling, I mean that loud and noisy 
part of it which succeeds in making itself heard: not the 
opinion of quiet or thinking men. My lord, an ignorant 
panic, as I have said, already dreads Dr. Williams for 
having said openly what other writers have said with 
little more reserve. A cynical and sceptical minority is 
indignant that a clergyman of the Church of England 
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should dare to use his mind, and should not be punished 
as a criminal for having done so. My lord, it is with 
all the greater confidence that I look up to you, for I 
am quite sure that if your lordship could be warped at 
all from the straight line, it would not be in the tyrannical 
direction. If I could suppose that an English judge 
would leave the straight path, I know he would not leave 
it to trample on an accused and unpopular man. My 
lord, I feel no fear, for I am sure that your lordship will 
look beyond the cynical and ignorant clamour ; you will 
look beyond the obscure advocate to whom you have 
listened with so much patient indulgence; you will look to 
the very right and truth of the cause itself; for be it 
attacked how it may, and be it defended how it will, it is 
a cause which might dignify the greatest genius that ever 
wore these robes; which might enlist the warmest sym- 
pathies of the human heart; for it is the cause of learning, 
of freedom, and of reason—the learning of the most learned, 
the freedom of the freest, and the reason of the most 
rational church in the world. 
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(A.—p. 129.) 


Baxter’s authority having been attacked, I append 
Dr. Wordsworth’s observations on the book from which 
the extract in the text is made. They are to be found in 
the Preface to his Christian Institutes, p. XXIV. 


“ But there was one case in which something of apology and 
explanation may reasonably be looked for. I refer to the use 
I have made of the writings of Richard Baxter, especially in 
the adoption of one piece in the first volume, of great length 
and of corresponding importance, particularly when we con- 
sider the kind and description of the work, and the station of 
prime responsibility and dignity which it sustains in our 
“ series; I speak of his book entitled The Catechism of 
“ Families, useful also to Schoolmasters, and to Tutors and 
Students in the Universities. How, it will be asked, comes 
recourse to have been had, for a catechism more especially, to 
a Nonconformist minister, and he, too, one around whose 
name so many painful associations and remembrances connect 
themselves, as is the case with Richard Baxter? All this, it 
must be confessed, is but too true; and I did not, therefore, 
decide on this choice without some reluctance, much reflec+ 
tion, and repeated consideration. 

“ Baxter, it is confessed, often was heady and perverse, and 
lived for a great many years, and died a Nonconformist minister. 
But it is true also that, being such, he was likewise a duly 
ordained presbyter of the Church of England; such an one, 
“ too, as that after the darkest season of his stormy and turbid 
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‘ career, when he had yet by no means attained to that com- 
“¢ paratively sober and subdued character which he afterwards 
“ became, in which later period of his life the volume in question 
““ was composed; such an one, I say, he was accounted, even at 
“that darker season, and at a very critical moment of our 
“‘ history—in the very acme of the restoration of the church and 
“ monarchy, at the accession of King Charles Il.—that he was 
“licensed to be a preacher by the then Bishop of London, 
“ Dr. Sheldon, soon after promoted to the metropolitan see of 
“ Canterbury ; and such an one, again, as that, at the same 
“ period, he was invited to become a bishop of the Church of 
“ England: and so invited by no other than the Prime Minister, 
“ the great Lord Chancellor Clarendon, acting, no doubt, under 
‘‘ the sanction of the King, and with the knowledge and consent 
“of those eminent prelates, in advice and consultation with 
“‘ whom there is abundant evidence to show that Clarendon 
“ guided himself in church matters at this important era. Baxter, 
“ they knew, had officiated ministerially in the army that was 
“‘ in rebellion against its sovereign. But those great and good 
“ men, themselves tutored in the school of affliction, had learned - 
‘that all must have much to forget and forgive, after the 
“ gonfusion and manifold uncontrollable circumstances of a civil 
« war, when the use of the Book of Common Prayer had been 
“ forbidden by intolerable penalties, and all the foundations of 
“ the world were out of course. Lastly, if Baxter lived and 
« died a Nonconformist minister, still all the while asa layman 
“ he was a Conformist. After the Restoration, when the Liturgy 
«“ had been revived, he never scrupled to attend the service of 
«¢ the Church of England, and to frequent her preaching, and to 
“ receive the Holy Communion at her altars, and at hers only. 
“ So far, therefore, something it seems may be urged in our 
“¢ excuse, from considerations of this nature. 

« But, in conjunction with these, the main decisive argument, 
“I confess, appeared to me the special value and excellence of 
« the work itself. I sought long, and continued my researches 
“ far and wide, but could find nothing in method, in execution, 
‘in extent, adapted to my wants, comparatively with this 
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“ volume. One work indeed there was, upon which I rested for 
“some time, and which had just as much to prepossess in its 
“favour as Baxter had to work against him. I speak of the 
“ large Catechism of Dean Nowell.” 


After criticising Dean Nowell’s Catechism, and giving 
his reasons for preferring Baxter’s, Dr. Wordsworth pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘“« Abiding, then, by the choice of Baxter, I have, however, 
“ indulged myself in liberties with his work, upon which I have 
“not ventured in any other part of my materials—a course of 
*¢ proceeding, indeed, as is well known, almost invariably and 
‘¢ unavoidably resorted to by all editors who have been desirous 
“of enlisting any of the single pieces of that writer in the 
“¢ service of modern times. I may add, however, that the liberties 
“which I have taken have been almost entirely in the way of 
“ abridgment and omission, and not for the sake of alterations of 
“¢ any other description.” 


(B.—p. 251.) 


The following extract from Dr. Arnold’s letters was 
read by Dr. Deane in his reply on the subject of Daniel. 
The letter quoted is No. 224. 


‘“‘T am very glad, indeed, that you like my Prophecy Sermons: 
“ the points in particular on which I did not wish to enter, if I 
“ could help it, but which very likely I shall be forced to touch 
“on, relate to the latter chapters of Daniel, which, if genuine, 
“would be a clear exception to my canon of interpretation, as 
“there can be no reasonable spiritual meaning made out of the 
“ Kings of the North and South. But I have long thought that 
“the greater part of the book of Daniel is most certainly a very 
“late work, of the time of the Maccabees; and the pretended 
“‘ prophecy about the Kings of Grecia and Persia, and of the 
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North and South, is mere history, like the poetical prophecies 
in Virgil and elsewhere. In fact, you can trace distinctly the 
date when it was written, because the events up to the date 
are given with historical minuteness, totally unlike the cha- 
racter of real Prophecy; and beyond that date all is imaginary. 
It is curious that when there was so allowed a proof of the 
existence of Apocryphal writings, under the name of the Book 
of Daniel,—as the Stories of the Apocryphal Esther, Susanna, 
and Bel and the Dragon,—those should have been rejected, , 
because they were only known in the Greek translation; and 
the rest, because it happened to be in Chaldee, was received at 
once in the lump, and defended as a matter of faith. But the 
self-same criticism which has established the authenticity of 
St. John’s Gospel against all questionings, does, I think, 
equally prove the non-authenticity of great part of Daniel ; 
that there may be genuine fragments in it, is very likely.” 


THE END. 
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Mercantile Navy. 

By Captain Alfred Parish. 
Second Edition. Small post 8vo. 
Price 5s. cloth. 


—10 0 


8yo. 


Victoria, 
Andthe Australian Gold Minesin 1857. 
By William Westgarth. 
Post 8vo, with Maps. 


10s. 6d. cloth. 





New Zealand and its 
Colonization. 

By William Swainson, Esq. 

Demy 8yo. Price 14s. cloth. 


—_o—— 


The Education of the 
Human Race. 


Now first Translated from the 
German of Lessing. 
Feap. 8yo, antique cloth. Price 4s. 


—+e——— 


Life in Spain. 
By Walter Thornbury. ‘ 


Two Vols. post 8vo, with Eight Tinted 
Illustrations, price 21s. 


—de— 


Life in Tuscany. 


By Mabel Sharman Crawford. 
With Two Views, post 8vo. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Captivity of Russian 
Princesses in the Caucasus. 


Translated from the Russian by 
HI. S. Edwards. 
With an authentic Portrait of Shamil 
a Plan of his House, and a Map. 
Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


? 


—_+0——_ 


A Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and 
Sporting Arms. 


Gunnery : 
By William Greener, 


Author of “The Gun.” 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 
Price 14s, cloth. 


Smith, Elder § Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 9 





Onthe Strength of Nations. | Men, Women, and Books. 


By Andrew Bisset, M.A. 
Post 8vo. Price 9s. cloth. 





Results of Astronomical 


Observations 
Made at the Cape of Good Hope. 
By Sir John Herschel. 
4to, with Plates. Prive 4/. 4s. cloth. 
penser es 
Astronomical Observations. 
Made at the Sydney Obser- 


vatory in the year 1859. 
By W. Scott, M.A. 


8vo. 6s. 


—_—o— 


On the Treatment of the 


Insane, 
Without Mechanical Restraints, 
By John Conolly, M.D. 
Demy 8yo. Price 14s. cloth. 


—»02—— 


Visit to Salt Lake. 


Being a Journey across the Plains to 
the Mormon Settlements at Utah. 


By William Chandless. 
Post 8vo, with a Map. 2s, 6d. cloth. 


——+ 


The Red River Settlement. 


By Alexander Ross. 
One vol. post 8vo. Price 5s, cloth. 
—ee— 


Fur Hunters of the West. 


By Alexander Foss. 


Two vols. post 8vo, with Map and 
Plate. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


—_+— 


The Columbia River. 


By Alexander Ross. 
Post 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 








By Leigh Hunt. 
Two vols. Price 10s. cloth. 





True Law of Population. 
By Thomas Doubleday. 
Third Edition, 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 


ee oe 


England and her Soldiers. 


By Harriet Martineau. 


With Three Plates of Illustrative Dia- 
grams. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s. cloth. 


a OO 


Grammar and Dictionary 
of the Malay Language. 


By John Crawfurd, Esq. 
Two vols. 8vo. Price 36s. cloth. 


ns oo mene 


The Endowed Schools of 


Treland. 


By Harriet Martineau. 
8vo. Price 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


—_+0 —— 


Traits and Stories of 
Anglo-Indian Life. 


By Captain Addison. 
With Eight Mlustrations. 2s, 6d. cloth. 


en aoe ed 


Tea Planting in the 
Himalaya. 
By A. T. McGowan. 
8vo, with Frontispiece, price 5s. cloth. 


————_2#O4 


Signs of the Times ; 
Or, The Dangers to Religious Liberty 
in the Present Day. 

By Chevaher Bunsen. 
Translated by Miss 8. WinKworRTH- 
One vol..8yo. Price 5s, cloth. 
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Wit and Humour. 
By Leigh Hunt. 
Price 5s. cloth. 





Jar of Honey from Hypbla. | 


By Leigh Hunt. 
Price 5s. cloth. 





Zoology of South Africa. 
By Dr. Andrew Smith. 
Royal 4to, cloth, with Coloured Plates. 
MAMMALIA, aes 
AVES sore. 


REPTILIA 
INVERTEBE. 
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—to——— 


Life of Sir Robert Peel. 


By Thomas Doubleday. 
‘Two vols. 8vo. Price 18s. cloth. 


1 


New and Standard Works published by 
| Principles of Agriculture ; 


Especially Tropical. 
By B. Lovell Phillips, M.D. 
Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 





Books for the Blind. 


Printed in raised Roman letters, at 
the Glasgow Asylum. 


0 


The Novitiate ; 


Or, the Jesuit in Training. 
By Andrew Steinmetz. 


‘| Third Edition, post 8vo. 2s..6d. cloth. 


oo 


Religion in Common Life. 
By William Elis. 
Post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 





SHILLING SERIES OF STANDARD WORKS OF FICTION. . 


Messrs. Smirn, ELpER anp Co. have gust commenced 





Q@ new SHILLING SERIES OF STANDARD WorKs OF FIcTIoN. 
This series is well printed, on good paper, and is 


issued ina conveniently portable form. 


The following 


are now ready, each complete in Ont Vouume. 


CE RENCE: By the author of 

“ ita.’”’ 

ERLESMERE;.onr, Conrrasts or CHa- 
ractrR. By L. §. Lavenv. 

NANETTE AND HER LOVERS. By 
Tatsor Gwxnne, Author of ‘ The 
School for Fathers,” &c. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS 
BARNSTARKE. By Tarzor 
Gwynne. 

TENDER AND'TRUE. By‘the Author 
of “ Clara Morison.” 


ONE SHILLING 


ROSE DOUGLAS; rae Avroxzro- 
GRAPHY OF a ScorcH Munister’s 
DaucurTer. 


GILBERT MASSENGER. By Hoitme 
| (Ler. 
| MY LADY: A Tate or Mopern Lire. 
THORNEY HALL: A Srory oF an 
Oup Faminy. By Homme Len. 
THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 





Prejudice at Home.” 


EACH VOLUME. 


Other Works are in preparaticn. 


By the Author of “ Margaret ; or, 


—. 








Smith, Elder & Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 
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WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 


-_—,-— 


Narrative of the North 
China Campaign of 1860. 


By Robert Swinhoe. 


Staff Interpreter to Sir Hope Grant. 
8x0, with Illustrations. 12s. cloth. 


oo 


PRIZE ESSAY. 
Caste: 
Considered under its Moral, Social, 
and Religious Aspects. 


By Arthur J. Patterson, B.A., of 


Trinity College. 
Post Sve. Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 





The Sanitary Condition of 


_ Indian J ails. 
By Joseph Ewart, M.D., 
Bengal Medical Service. 
With Plans, 8vo. Price 16s. cloth. 
oo 
District Duties during the 
Revolt 
In the North-West Provinces of India. 
By H. Dundas Robertson, 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Post 8vo, with a Map. Price 9s. cloth, 
oor 
Campaigning Experiences 
In Rajpootana and Central India 
during the Mutiny in 1857-8. 

By Mrs. Henry DuberJy. 


Post 8vo, with Map. Price 10s. 6d. 
cloth, 





Narrative of the Mutinies 
in Oude. 


By Captain G. Hutchinson, 
Military Secretary, Oude. 
Post 8vo. Prive 10s. cloth. 





Post 8vo, with Map. 


8yo. 


A Lady’s Escape from 
Gwalior 
During the Mutinies of 1857. 
By Mrs. Coopland. 
Post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


too 


The Crisis in the Punjab. 


By Frederick H. Cooper, Esq. 
C.S., Umritsir. 

Price 7s. 6d. 

cloth. 


—_—_—“eorr" 


Views and Opinions of 
Gen. Jacob, C.B. 
Edited by Captain Lewis Pelly. 
Demy 8vo. Price 12s. cloth. 


——Or— 


Papers of the late Lord 
Metcalfe. 

By John William Kaye. 
Demy 8vo. Price 16s. cloth. 
sr 
‘The English in India. 
By Philip Anderson, A.M. 
Second Edition, 8vo. Price 14s. cloth. 


—o 


Life in Ancient India. 


By Mrs. Spier. 
With Sixty Illustrations by G. Scwarr. 
Price 15s., elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt edges. 





Indian Exchange Tables. 


By J. H. Roberts. 


Syo. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


I ——$—$—$— aan 
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Christianity in India. 
An Historical Narrative. 
By John William Kaye. 
8vo. Price 16s. cloth. 


1 


The Parsees: 


New and Standard Works published by 


The Defence of Lucknow. 


By Captain Thomas F. Wilson. 
Sixth Thousand. With Plan. Small 
post 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


a 
Eight Months’ Campaign 
Against the Bengal Sepoys during the 
Mutiny, 1857. 





Their History, Religion, Manners, and | By Colonel George Bourchier, C.B. 


Customs. 
By Dosabhoy Framjee. 
Post 8vo. Price 10s. cloth. 





The Vital Statistics 


Of the European and Native Armies , 


in India. 
By Joseph Ewart, M.D. 
Demy 8vo. Price 9s. cloth. 
Hae ten 


The Bhilsa Topes; 


Or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India. 


By Major Cunningham. 


One vol. 8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, 
Price 30s. cloth, 


——$06o————— 


The Chinese and their 
Rebellions. 
By Thomas Taylor Meadows. 


One thick volume, 8vo, with Maps. 
Price 18s. cloth. 





Hong Kong to Manilla. 
By Henry T. Ellis, RN. 


Post 8vo, with Fourteen Illustrations. 


Price 12s. cloth. 
OO 


The Botany of the 
Himalaya. 


By Dr. Forbes Royle. 


Two vols. roy. 4to, cloth, with Coloured 
Plates. Reduced to 52. 5s. 


es 





With Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 





PRIZE ESSAYS. 
By B. A. Irving. 
The Theory of Caste, 


8vo. 5s. cloth. 


The Commerce of India 


with Europe. 


Post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
ee eel 


Moohummudan Law of 


Sale. 


By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 
8vo. Price 14s. cloth. 
Eatin San aE 


Moohummudan Law of 
Inheritance. 
By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 


8yo. Price 8s. cloth. 
—1+e—_——_ 


The Cauvery, Kistnah, and 
Godavery : 


Being a Report on the Works con- 
structed on those Rivers, for the 
Irrigation of Provinces in the Pre- 
sidency of Madras. 


By Col. R. Baird Smith, F.G.S. 
Demy 8vo, with 19 Plans. 28s. cloth, 
eet 
Land Tax of India. 
According to the Moohummudan Law. 
By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 
8vo.. Price 6s. cloth, 





Smith, Elder § Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 
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FICTION. 


—_+— 


Warp and Woof. 


By Holme Lee. 
Three Vols. 


—1e—- 


Said and Done. 
In One Vol. 


—_—oor 


Who Breaks—Pays. 


In Two Vols. 
By the Author of “ Cousin Stella.” 


—+ ——— 


Lavinia. 
| By the Author of “ Doctor An- 
“tonio,” ‘Lorenzo Benoni,” &c. 
Three Vols. 
sii- on 
The Wortlebank Diary: 


With Stories from Kathie Brande’s 
Portfolio. 


By Holme Lee. 


Over the Cliffs. 
By Mrs. Chanter, 
Author of “ Ferny Combes.” 
—_oo—— 
Scarsdale ; 


Or, Life on the Lancashire and York- 
shire Border Thirty Years ago. 3 vols. 


Three Vols. 





2 vols. 





—oo-—— 


Esmond. 
By W. M. Thackeray. 


A New Edition, being the third, in 
1 vol. crown Svo. Price 6s. cloth. 
—_+o>e 


Herbert Chauncey : 
A Man more Sinned against than 
Sinning. 





In 8 vols. 


oo —- 


Hills and Plains. 
Two Vols. 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


By Sir Arthur Hallam Elion, Bart. 





Transformation ; 
Or, the Romance of Monte Beni. 
3 vols. 


—_*o0— 


The Firstborn. 
‘By the Author of “My Lady.” 


Three volumes. 


The Tragedy of Life. 
By John H. Brenten.. Two Vols. 








Framley Parsonage. 
By Anthony Trollope, 
Author of “Barchester Towers,” &c. 
Illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A. 
Three Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. cloth. 
Also a cheap Edition. 1 vol., post 8vo. 
Price 5s. cloth. 


—_-9— 


Netley Hall; 
or, the Wife’s Sister. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 





Confidences. 
By the Author of “ Rita.” 





Cousin Stella; 
Or, Conflict. 
By the Author of “ Violet Bank.” 
Three volumes. 


HO 


Phantastes : 
A Facrie Romance for Men and 
Women. 
By George Macdonald. 
Post 8vo.. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


The Fool of Quality. 
By Henry Brooke. 

New and Revised Edition, with Biogra- 
phical Preface by the Rev. Cas. 
Kinesiey, Rector of Eversley. 

Two vols. post 8vo, with Portrait of 

the Author, price 21s. 





















14 New and Standard Works published by 
| CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 


Transformation. 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Price 2s. 6d. eloth. 








Lavinia. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. 


By Holme Lee. 
Price 2s.. 6d.. cloth. 





Kathie Brande: 
The Fireside History of a Quiet Life. 
By Holme Lee. Price 2s: 6d. cloth. 


Below the Surface. 


By Sir A. H. Elton, Bart., M.P. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


British India. 
By Harriet Martineau. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


The Autobiography of ' 
Leigh Hunt. 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 





——— 
WORKS OF THE — SISTERS. 
Price 2s. 6d. each vol. 


By Currer Bell. 
The Professor. 


To which are added the Porms of 
Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. Now 
first collected. 











Italian Campaigns of 
General Bonaparte. 


Jane Eyre. By George Hooper. 
Shirley. With a Map. Price 2s. 6d.. cloth. 
Villette. 
Deerbrook. 


By Harriet Martineau. 28, 6d.cloth. 


Tales of the Colonies, 
By Charles: Roweroft. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Wuthering Heights and 
Agnes Grey. 


By Ellis and Acton Beil. 
With Memoir by Currer Betx. 











The Tenant of Wildfell A Lost Love. 
Hall. By Ashford Owen. 9s, cloth. 
Si paella Romantie Tales 
ie i ae Cneluding “ Avillion”). 
Life of Charlotte Bronté| py ine Author of “John Halifaa, 
(Currer Bell). Cenilaniie™. son pre 


By Mrs. Gaskell. 
Cheap edition. 2s, 6d. cloth. 
a 


Lectures on the English 


Humourists 
Of the Eighteenth Century. 
By W. M. Thackeray. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


—to———: 


The Town. 
By Leigh Hunt. 
With DPorty-five Engravings. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


——— 
Domestic Stories. 
By the same apes 2s. 6d. cloth. 


After De Dark. 
| By Wilkie passat 2s. 6d, cloth. 


School for F for Fathers. 
By Talbot Gwynne. 2s. cloth. 


Paul Ferroll. 


Price 2s. cloth, 
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JUVENILE AND EDUCATIONAL. 


we—29— 


The Parents’ Cabinet 


Of Amusement and Instruction for 
Young Persons. 

New Edition, revised, in Twelve Shil- 
ling Volumes, with numerous Hlus- 
trations. 

** The work isnow complete in 4 vols. 
extra cloth, gilt edges, at 3s. 6d. 
each; or in 6 vols. extra cloth, gilt 
edges, at 2s. 6d. each. 

Every volume is complete in itself, 

and sold separately. 


| Legends from Fairy Land. 
By Holme Lee, 
Author of “ Kathie Brande,” “Sylvan 
Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 
With Hight Illustrations. 3s.6d. cloth. 


: 
The Wonderful Adven- 
tures of Tuflongbo and his 
Elfin Company in. their Journey 
with Little Content, through the 
Enchantéd Forest. 
By Holme Lee, 
Author of “Legends front Fairy 
Land,” &c. 
‘With Eight Illustrations. Feap 8vo. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 













oe ed 


By the Author of “Round the Fire,” é&c. 


le 
Round the Fire: 
Six Stories. for Young Readers. 


Square 16mo, with Four MMustrations. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


‘The King of the Golden 
River; 


| —Oe——— 
| IL. Or, the Black Brothers. 
Unica: By John Ruskin, M.A. 


Third Edition, with 22 Ilustrations by 
Richard Doyle. Price 2s. 6d. 


—+0 —— 


i A Story for a. Sunday Afternoon. 
| With Four Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


| aa Elementary Works on 
Old Gingerbread and the Social Economy . 

| Sch lb b ! By William Ellis. 

\ ScNnoolvoys- | Uniform in foolscap 8vo, half-bound. 
| With Four Coloured Plates: 2s. éd. cl. | POURS BOC ECON eM SOCIAL 
| —o —— OE 


i ScL i 
II.—INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL 
IV.—_OUTLIN ES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 


8. 
V.—WHAT AM I? WHERE AM I? WHAL 
OUGHT I TO DOP &ec, Is. sewed, 


Iv. 
Willie’s Birthday : 
Showing how a.Little Boy did what he 


| Liked, and how he Enjoyed it. pa 
| With Four Tilustrations, 2s. cloth. Rhymes for Little Ones. 
——— = 16 Illustrations. Is. 6d. cl., gilt edges. 
| %. ome 
Willie’s Rest: Stories from the Parlour 
A Sunday Story. Printing Press. 
With Four Illustrations. 2s. cloth. | By the Authors of the “ Parent's 
_ . ” 
Cabinet. 
I : 
‘ Feap 8vo, Price 2s. cloth. 
Uncle Jack, the Fault oo 
Killer. Juvenile Miscellany. 


With Four Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth. | Six Engravings. Price 2s. 6d, cloth. 





| a Te ee re as 











16 Works published by Smith, Elder & Co.,65, Cornhill, London. 
RECENT POETRY. 











é —O———— 
Poems. A Man’s Heart: a Poem. 
By the Rev. George E. Maunsell. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 
Feap 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. Post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 
Prometheus’ Daughter: | Edwin and Ethelburga: 
A Poem. A Drama. 
By Col. James Abbott. By Frederick W. Wyon. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. Feap 8vo. Price 4s. cloth. 
eee 
Christ’s Company, and | Shelley; and other Poems. 
other Poems. By John Alfred Langford. 
By Richard Watson Dixon, M.A. Feap 8vo, Price 5s. cloth. 
sete teh 


Fcap 8yo, price 5s. cloth. 
Isabel Gray; or, The Mis- 
tress Didn’t Know. 

By Mrs. Sewell, 

Post 8vo. Cloth. Gilt edges. ls. 





Sybil, and other Poems. 


By John Lyttelton. 
Fcap 8vyo, price 4s. cloth. 


——— — 
ps aren 
Rpbeemecet Hen in Homely Ballads 
ories In erse 10r e€ For the Working Man’s Fireside. 
Street and Lane: By Mary Sewell. 
By Mrs. Sewell. 13th Thousand.‘ Post 8vo. Cloth, Is. 
8rd Thousand. Post 8vo. Cloth, 1s. — 
yeeren Memories of Merton. 
Hannibal; a Drama. By John Bruce Norton. 
Feap 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. Feap 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 











THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. M. Thackeray. 
Price One Shilling Monthly, with Dlustrations. 


Vorvumes I.,II.,111.,andIV., each containing 768 pages of Letterpress, with 
12 Illustrations, and numerous Vignettes and Diagrams, are published, 
handsomely bound in Embossed Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. each. 

For the convenience of Subscribers, the Embossed CLoru Covers for each 
Volume are sold separately, price One Shilling. 
Reaping Covers for separate Numbers have also been prepared, price 
Sixpence in plain Cloth, or One Shilling and Sixpence in French Morocco. 


London: Printed by Smirx, ELDER and Co., Little Green Arbour Court, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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